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PREFACE 


I have great pleasure in writing the Preface of “Cultural 
Profile of South Ko6$Sala” (Eastern Part) (From Early Period till 
the Rise of the Nagas and the Chauhans in 14th century A.D.); 
written by Jubraj Jitamitra Prasad Singh Deo. So long Orissa 
was a ‘terra incognito” to the historical world. Since the second 
half of the present century the historians round three Univer- 
sities of Orissa have undertaken historical research on the 
regional history of Orissa and one might say, the harvest is not 
poor. Naturally a question may arise : under this situation what 
is the necessity of writing the history of western Orissa and that 
by an uninitiated lay scholar ? 


To answer this question, I would like to go back to the last 
century. The British Civilian Historians at their off-time 
vocation engaged Oriental Pandits and Maulavis to unearth the 
golden past of ancient India just only to know the present man 
of India, for administrative convenience. Following their beaten 
frack a band of enthusiastic Indian scholars in the early.twen- 
tieth century engaged themselves to highlight the lost heritage 
of Mother India. But very soon two dangerous trends crept into 
their studies. One, emergence of regional Chauvinism, while the 
Bengali historians found Bengal to be the epicentre of all 
cultural activities of India, the Marathi scholars found the 
martial spirit of India concentrated in western India, while the 
historians of the south discovered the unending trouble between: 
the north and south for generations together consequent to the 
concentration of all cultural harvest in the south. The otber 
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dangerous trend is the Two-Nation theory and the result we 
know, the partition of India and the resultant power-equations 
in the sub-continent. 


Following in this trend in Orissa also centring round the 
Universities new scholars came up with the avowed object of 
discovering Orissa in the coastal plain of three districts, while 
the scholars of other regions soon claimed authenticity of their 
explorations. Under the din and bustle of historical debates 
very often truth was obscured and historical objectivity became 
‘the first casualty. But still then a trend of study of regional 
history should be encouraged by the reading intelligentsia. First, 
explorations of regional heritage would pave way for restruc- 
turing the outlines ‘of national history and you cannot know 
the present unless you explore the past from the grass roots 
Tevel which is only possible in the regional history. But in hands 
of an uninitiated scholar subaltern studies of a remotest corner 
of the earth is a dangerous weapon. While a regional study by 
an author with a detached eye of an objective historian is a 
blessing to the future generation. 


It is here that I found the value of Mr. Singh Deo’s magni- 
ficent work. As the erstwhile prince of an ex-state of Orissa 
the writer has known the land and its people from his childhood. 
In the rich library of his palace he has acquired the objective 
angle of vision and learnt the research methodology necessary 
for a scholar. His information is not only confined to the secon- 
dary sources of printed books. He has travelled extensively 
western Orissa, spent his fortunes to collect materials strewn 
over a vast field, studied the aspirations of his people and 
through their eyes he has returned to the Golden past. Many of 
his comments may not be liked by the established historians of 
the present century. Many of his findings are still to be read 
with a note of interrogation. But he has succeeded in one 
‘endeavour which is the greatest quality of an objective 
historian. He has asked questions.and he has posed their 
answers through his study. And I think here lies the success 
of a budding historian. 
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I hope M&. Singh Deo’s work will be appreciated by one and 
all. 


15th August, 1985 Dr. BINOD SANKAR DAS, 
Professor & Head of the Department, 
Humanities & Social Sciences, 
Indian Institute of Technology, 


Kharagpur. 
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PROLOGUE 


WESTERN ORISSA COMPRISES the three districts of Kalahandi, 
Balangir and Sambalpur. The areas formed the eastern part of 
South KOsala in ancient and medieval periods. From this area 
pre-historic findings and scattered antiquities have been explored 
and published in different Journals and Epigraphia Indicas. 

Sarala Das, a famous poet of Orissa of the early 14th cen- 
tury, suggests that Jagannatha was brought to Puri from 
Savarindarayana. 1 The site of Savarinarayana is situated within 
a distance of about 3 miles from the confluence of the River 
Jonk and the Mabhbanadi. As this site is situated at the upstream 
of the Mahanadi, Dr. K.C. Mishra? suggested that the civilisation 

might have progressed through the course of this river to the 
Coastal regions of Orissa from the far-away hinterland of 
Madhya Bharata. 

In the early period the South KoSala State was formed on 
the upper Mabhbanadi valley and in early medieval period the 
people of KOSala tract originally spoke a language which was 
akin to the Bhojapuri Prakrit, while the language of the Coastal 
strip had family affinity with the Magadhi. These two branches 
,of Prachya Prakrit met and mingled in Orissa and formed a 
new language which came to be known as Oriya. The nomen- 
clature seems to have derived from the fact that the elements of 
the language of the Coastal strip, the land of the Odras, 
predominated in it. Another reason seems to be that the Kosala 
tract at no time could produce a literature of its own. The 


~ 


1. Mishra, K.C., The Cult of Jagannatha, Calcutta, 1971, p. 17. 
2. Ibid., p. 23. 
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Oriya language seems to have been born under these circum- 
stances, but no specimen of the Oriya language of the Somavamé$i 
period has come down co us.? Suniti Kumar Chatterjee¢ also: 
suggests that in Orissa, possibly from the century immediately 
before Christ, two streams of civilisation met together of which 
one was from the South and the South-west, brought in by the 
Dravidian speakers who were in all likelihood the ancestors of 
the Telugu people; and the other was from the Aryan-speaking 
North India. This latter, again, came to Orissa in two lines—a 
broader one more poweriul stream, which came from Magadha 
via West Bengal, and the other, a thinner stream, which reached 
Orissa from what is now Madhya Pradesh, known also as 
Maha-Ko6oSsala, which is now the Chhattisgarh area, and had 
trickled down into Orissa through the various tracts of Bilaspur, 
Raigarh and Sambalpur. These two streams of Aryan dialects 
and Aryan-speaking people’s migration merged in Orissa; and 
the Oriya language is mainly a dialect from Magadha, coming 
from Magadha or South Bihar via Radka or West Bengal, but 
it was influenced by the Aryan speech of Maha-KoO6$sala, which 
was an offshoot of KOSali or Awadi (commonly described— 
not correctly though—as “‘Eastern Hindi”). The other effective 
stream of Civilisation, as mentioned above, which reached 
Orissa from the South, was the Deccan culture of the Dravidian- 
speaking peoples, which in itself is virtually the same as the 
composite and the complex Aryan-Dravidian culture of North 
India. A meagre influence of Aryandom from the West, and the 
main volume of Aryandom from the North-East Bengal and 
South Bihar, and quite important elements of Culture borne 
into Orissa by the Dravidian-speaking peoples—Telugus of 
ancient times—from the South these are the main components 
of the historic culture of Orissa. 

There are two aspects of the history of Western Orissa. On€ 
aspect starts from the early period till the rise of the Nagas 
and the Chaubhans in 14th century A.D. and the second aspect 
starts from the rise of the Nagas and the Chauhans in 14th 


3. Panigraphi, K.C., History of Orissa (Hindu Period), Cuttack, 
1981, p. 284. p 
| 4. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Artavallabha Mahant! Memorial Lectures, 
(First Series, 1964), Orissa Sahitya Akademi, Bhubaneswar, 1966, p. 14. 
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century A.D. till the merger of the States and Estates in 1948 
and 1952. © 

Since the formation of Orissa State on 1st April, 1936, there 
is cherished desire tbat archaeological surveys will take place 
and excavation done, so that much missing liek of the History 
of Orissa can be bridged. One “Orissa State Archaeology,” as 
a Section of the Cultural Affairs Department of Govt. of Orissa 
is functioning in State level and Orissa State is included in the 
Fastern Circle of Archaeological Survey of India. The State 
Archaeology is a very small department, to cope with the 
required works, while the Eastern Circle of Archaeological 
Survey of IJndja, with headquarters at Calcutta, has a vast 
area under its command and therefore hardly any work is taken 
up by it in Westera Orissa. 

There is much expectation for the exploration of the 
History of Western Orissa, but, as this part formed the Eastern. 
part of South K68Sala in ancient and medieval periods, its full 
history finds little place in the History of Orissa. In the History 
of Orissa,’ the general trend is to write the History of Kalinga 
and its Gajapati Kings, hence a detailed survey of the historical 
developments of Western Orissa becomes neglected. The Utkal 
University undertook a Project to compile a detailed History of 
Orissa in seven volumes. The first volume relating to the early 
period written by N.K. Sabu and the sixth volume, dealing with 
the 19th century Orissa; written by Prabbat Mukherjee were: 
published in 1964, under the name “‘Utkal University History of 
Orissa, Vol. I and Vol. VI. ” ‘This Project was well planned to. 
give a detailed History, but all of a sudden, the Project was 
dropped because Government of Orissa’s inability to sanction 
support for it.® 
< The District Gazetteers of Balangir, Sambalpur and Kala- 
handi were published in 1968, 1971 and 1980. The History 
chapters in these Gazetteers are very scrappy and the stereo- 
typed composition obliterates any scope to remove old histo- 


5. Mahtab, Hare Krishna—The History of Orissa, 1959. 

6. Manhtab, H. K, “The Mysterious Jagannath and Problems of His- 
tory of Orissa,” Orissa History Congress—Proceedings of the Annual 
Session, Bhubaneswar, 1979, p. 7. 
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‘rical ideas and facts and thereby extinguishes a healthier 
.approach towards our gl6rious past. 

It is the History Department of Sambalpur University, 
which started one University Museum and published two 
volumes named ‘‘New Aspects of History of Orissa, Vol. I and 
Vol. IL,” in 1971 and 1978. Study of the findings, collected in 
‘the University Museum, find place in these publications, which 
is definite an advance in the Historical Research study of 
Western Orissa. 

N.K. Sahu, P.K. Mishra and J.K. Sahu have jointly 
‘written “History of Orissa”, whose two editions are published 
in 1980 and 1981. This book makes a thorough study but has 
short chapters, as the History of Orissa from early period till 
the formation of Orissa has been dealt. Few new interpreta- 
tions have been given, for the History of Western Orissa, as the 
Book mainly aims at preparing a textbook of the History 
- course of the Universities of Orissa. 

K.C. Panigrahi has written History of Orissa (Hindu-period), 
which is published in 1981. Here also, the usual trend of 
writing the History of Kalinga and its Gajapati Kings has been 
followed, without a thorough study of the rest parts of Orissa. 


Proceedings of the Annual Session of Orissa History Con- 
gress are being published since 1977 and Journal of Orissan 
History has been started since 1980. These attempts of Orissa 
History Congress are going to strengthen the trend of new 
research in the History of Orissa. Required materials of these 
publications have becn used in this writing. 


The author as an Independent Individual Worker has devoted 

the whole ability and skill on the Historical Research of Western 
‘Orissa. With the discovered archaeological antiquities and 
materials of the author, the Cultural Affairs Department of 

‘Government of Orissa has opened one “‘Khariar Branch 
Museum”, at Khariar on 21st October, 1976. Unpalatable 

findings have been done by the author, which will enrich the 

Historical Research of Western Orissa. Therefore, it was felt 

‘that a systematic study to solve the problems of the History of 
Western Orissa should be taken up and the author has taken 

up the first (or early period) aspect of the History of Western 
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Orissa, i.e. the Eastern part of ancient and medievel South 
Kosala. 

The multi-dimensional aspect of the historical events in the 
wide spectrum of ages have been divided into eight chapters. 
Archaeological, Numismatic, Epigraphical and Literary evi- 
dences are accepted in this work. An attempt has been made to 
make this study comprehensive. So that it will be a significant 
contribution to tbe advancement of historical aspect and study 
of Western Orissa. The author has followed the methodology of 
practical field work, findings, collection and their study in 
writing this work. 

In Chapter I, a general introduction of Western Orissa, with 
its Natural division, Flora, Fauna, Mountains and Rivers, has 
been given. 

Pre-historic and Proto-historic findings are dealt in Chapter 
II, with the Historical Geography. “‘Ko6sala-Khanda”, an un- 
published Manuscript, has been introduced; as this record deals 
with the traditional account of the origin of KOSala State, at 
the South of the Vindhya. 

Historical KoOSala as depicted in ancient literature and 
archaeology upto the Gupta period, has been narrated in 
‘Chapter III. Much controversies for identifying the location of 
Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li are going on among the Scholars of Orissa. 
“Therefore, a study of the Location of Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li has been 
done. The Chedis, Satavahanas, Meghas and Guptas had 
political influence over this region. As archaeologically this area 
is neglected, much findings of these dynasties are not found and 
therefore study has been done with the available materials. 

The Nalas, Rajarsitulya Kulas, Parvatadvarakas and Sara- 
bhapuriyas were the ruling dynasties, who occupied Western 
‘Orissa in different successive periods. They have been dealt in 
Chapter IV, with a separate study on the location of 
Sarabhapura. 

With the rise of Panduvamsis and the SOmavamsis, the 
‘whole of Western Orissa herald over a period of cultural knit, 
religious synthesis and toleration. Templg. construction, with 
the development of its regional style, known as “‘Ko6sali Style”, 
developed. Though there was flurry of Tantra period in 8th- 
Oth centuries, when Indrabhuti, Lakshmikara and Padmasam- 
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bhava survived, no archaeological finding of them has been 
made so far, and the SomavyamSs$is continued to rule, with homo- 


geneity. Many Feudatories existed in the SO6mavamsi empire 
and the whole study of this period is dealt in Chapter V. 

Chhindaka Nagas of Chakrakota had occupied some 
part of Western Orissa and with their aid the Telugu Chodas 
occupied the Sonepur region and ruled for some generations. 
The Telugu Chodas and the Nagas were defeated by the rising. 
Kalachuris of Ratnapur and from 1114 A.D. the whole of 
South KO8ala was under the Kalachuri occupation. During this 
period, there was intervention of the Rashtrakitas, who occu- 
pied the Bargarh locality. There was constant rivalry between 
the Kalachuris and the rising Gangas of Kalinga. After occupa- 
tion of Utkal region, the Gangas seem to have become intole- 
rant to the neighbour power. At last, the Gangas were able 
to occupy the Tel river valley. With the rise of the Nigas 
and the Chauhans, political stability was established, their 
traditional narration about their origin has been challenged 
and these narrations have found place in Chapter VI. 

Chapter VII deals with the historical aspect of different 
religious faiths like Jainism, Buddhism, Vaishnavism, Saivism, 
Saktism, Tantricism and Sahajayana, which existed in Western 
Orissa. 

Regional style of Art and Architecture had prevailed in 
Western Orissa. Observation has shown that the local style 
named “‘Kosali style”, which developed in this locality, influen- 
ced the architectural development in all directions and its details. 
find place in Chapter VIII. Fresh research has been done on the- 
existing Kalchuri architecture and Conclusion has been given 
at last. It is desired, the interpretations given in this Book, will 
enhance the historical learning of Western Orissa or the Eastern 
part of South KoOfala. 

The author expresses gratefulness to Dr. B.S. Das of LLT., 
Kharagpur, without whose guidance, this work would have been 
impossible. The author is further thankful to Gian Publishing 
House for kindly publishing this Book and to my wife Smt. 
Rajshree Debi for encouragement. 


Jitamitra Prasad Singh Deo 
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GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION 


STUDY ON MODERN western Orissa, which formed the eastern. 
part of South KO8ala and some part of Mabhakantara has been. 
done. When a study of a particular zone is done, its physical. 
features have to be studied first. Because of this reason Geogra- 
phical introduction has been put forth, with details of Natural. 
division, Flora and Fauna, Mountains and Rivers. 


(a) Natural Division, Flora and Fauna 

The district of Kalahandi is the south-western district of 
Orissa, and lies between 19°-3/N, and 21°-5/N latitudes and 
between 82°-20’ E, 83°-47' .E longitudes. It is bounded on the 
north by Balangir district of Orissa and Raipur district of. 
Madhya Pradesh, on* the south by Koraput district, on the east. 
by Phulbani and Koraput districts and on the west by Koraput 
and Madhya Pradesh. The district has two distinct physio- 
graphic regions, the plain and the hill tracts. The plains covering. 
Nawapara sub-division run southward up to Bhawanipatna 
and then westward through Junagarh and Dharamgarh and 
further to the boundary of the district. The plains cover about 
-50 per cent of the total area of the district. The hilly tracts are 
mostly located in the western part of Nawapara sub-division 
and south-western part of Bhawanipatna sub-division. They are 
covered with dense forests and contain mineral deposits of 
Manganese, Graphite and Bauxite. Timber is the major forest 
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‘produce. The other important forest produces are” Kendu leaf, 
Bamboo, Sabai grass, Mchua flower, etc. Timber, Bamboo and 
Kendu leaf are the main products exported.! 

The district of Balangir lies between 20°-9’ and 21°-11’ north 
latitudes and 82°-41’ and 84°-16’ east longitudes. It is bounded 
on the north by the district of Sambalpur, on the east by the 
district of Phulbani and on the south and west by the district of 
Kalahandi.’ The western part of the district is an undulating 
plain, rugged and isolated, with hill ranges running in various 
‘directions. A lofty irregular range called the Gandhamardan 
forms the natural boundary to the north-west. The soil in this 
area, for the most part, is light and sandy, The main forest area 
‘stretches along the western boundary bordering the Nawapara 
sub-division of Kalahandi district, and then turns to the east 
‘running parallel to the Gandhamardan range. This forest tract 
is broken by occasional clearings and small settlements, but it 
mostly consists of thick vegetation in which bamboo of excellent 
quality grows and Sal, Sahaj, Piasal, Dhaura and Ebony form 
the principal timber. The crest of the range of Gandhamardan 
hills is a fine plateau, some ten miles Jong, with an average 
height of 3,000 feet. For the most part, the district lies on the 
north-west bank of the Tel, which forms the boundary between 
this district and the districts of Kalahandi and Baudh- 
“Khondmals.? 

The district of Sambalpur lies between 20°-43’ N and 22°- 
11’ N latitudes and 82°-39’ FE and 85°-15’E longitudes. It is one 
‘of the western most district of the State of Orissa and is roughly 

‘triangular in shape. It is bounded on the north by the district 
of Sundergarh and on the east by the district of Dhenkanal, on 
‘the south lies the district of Balangir, on the west the district of 
Kalahandi, while along the north-western and western boun~ 
‘daries lie the districts of Raigarh and Raipur of Madhya Pra- 
desh.* This district consists of a wide expanse of fairly open 
country fringed by forest clad hills as well as a series of low hill 
ranges of extremely irregular shape. Sambalpur and Bargarh’ 
{including Padampur) sub-divisions together broadly speaking 
form an undulating upland varying-in elevation from 479 feet 
{145 m) to 750 feet (228.60 m) above sea Jevel excluding hills 
and table lands the general slope, of which is from north to 
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south, but it is much broken up by rigged ranges of hills, and 
is traversed in all directions by drainage channels mostly lead- 
ing from the hill ranges to the Mahanadi and its tributaries. 
Isolated hills rising abruptly from the plains and hill ranges are 
also common and a considerable area consists of ground cut up 
‘by ravines or broad sandy ridges.’ 

The three districts—Kalahandi, Balangir and Sambalpur, 
which form the western Orissa, lie within 19°-3’ N and 22°-11' N 
latitudes and 82°-20’ E and 85°-20’ E longitudes. 

While giving the flora of Orissa, B. Samantarai and H. Pat- 
tanaik,® and dealing the topography, are of the view that on the 
west, there is a number of broken mountain system which 
apparently is a continuous range of hills broken by the Maha- 
‘nadi valley. The valley constitutes the northern end of the 
Eastern Ghats. They have divided Orissa into four Zones topo- 
graphically thus: (a) The Northern Plateau, (b) The Central Zone, 
(c) The Eastern Ghat and (d) The Coastal Region, and are of 
the opinion that the Central Zone consists of the valleys of the 
Mahanadi with its numerous tributaries, the Brahmani and the 
Baitarani with their tributaries extending over the districts of 
Sambalpur, Balangir, Dhenkanal and portions of Kalahandi, 
Sundergarh and Phulbani. The Eastern Ghat Zone consists of 
the undulating plateau extending over the districts of Koraput 
and portions of Kalahandi, Phulbani and Ganjam districts. 

The whole area constitutes a portion of the peninsular India. 
The general climate of western Orissa, which is the north-eastern 
corner of the Deccan plateau, is characterised by a hot dry 
summer and distributed rains in the south-west monsoon sea- 
son. The hot season commences from March to May, which is 
followed by the monsoon about the second week of June to the 
.end of September. October and November constitute the post 
monsoon season. The cold season starts from November, till the 
end of February. 

The forests of western Orissa are like the Northern tropical 
dry deciduous forests. Natural occurrence of teak with some of 
its usual associates is the* characteristic feattire of this forest. 
This type is found “in parts of Kalahandi, Balangir, Sambalpur, 
Khariar and the neighbouring places. The main species met with 
are Shorea robusta (Sal), Terminalia tomentosa (Asana-Sahaj), 
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Anogeissus latifolia (Fafsi-dhaura), Diospyrus melanoxylom 
(Kendu), Cleisanthus collinus (Karada-Karla), Adina condifolia 
(Kurum), Dendrocalamus strictus (Salia Bamboo), Schbichera: 
trijuga (Kusum), Michelia champace (Champa) etc. Combretum 
decandrun and Bauhinia vahlii are the common lianas found in 
this part. It has been found out that the State is the Southern 
most limit of Sal. Sal completely disappears from the near 
Malkanpgiri in Koraput. I¢ is also the meeting place of Sal and 
Teak. Natural teak occurs in Kalahandi, Balangir, Koraput and 
Khariar. The above mentioned forests are usually met with in 
the northern plateau, the central zone and the eastern ghat.? 

The flora of western Orissa consist of many families, which 
are common in tropical climate. Where conditions are favour 
able, there are abundant vegetable growths. 

The following are some of the flora :3 


Vernacular Name Botanical Name 

Teak Teatona grandis 

Bahara Terminalia belerica 
Monhul Madhuca latifolia 

Kasi Bridelia retusa 

Tangan Xylia xylocarpa 

Sidha Lagerstroemia parviflora 
Sahaj Terminalia tomentosa 
Rohan Soymida febrifuga 
Harida Terminalia chebula 
Anla Phyllanthus embilica offisinalis. 
Bhorum Chloroyxlon swietenia 
Simul Bombax malabaricum 
Girungila Sterculia urens 

Ritha Randia Sp 

Khair Acacia catechu 
Murmuria Helicteris isora 

Siali Bauhinia vahlii 

Bamboo Dendrocalamus strictus 
Bandhar Ongeinia dalbergioides 


In the north portion of western Orissa, there are few more 
flora, which are found in plenty. They are Bijasal (Pterocarpus 
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marsupium), used for furniture making, Dhaura (Anogeissus 
Jatifolia), used for making cart axles, Arjun (Terminalia arjuna) 
and Jamun (Eugenia jombolana). The leaves of Karla (Cleistan- 
thus cotlinus), Jhingan (Odinawodier) and Dhaura (Anogeissus 
Jatifolia) are collected in the northern, western Orissa for wrap- 
ping tobacco for Biri making. 

Among the flowering species, conspicuous for their beautiful 
flowers, mention may be made of the following: Sunari (Cassia 
fistula)—The Indian Laburnum tree with long pendular recenes 
of yellow flowers. 

Chakunda (Cassia siamea)—With panicles of yellow recome. 
Palasa (Butea frondosa)—Remarkable for its brilliant scarlet or 
‘Or orange flowers in summer on the leafless tree. It is sometimes 
called “‘The Flame of the Forest.” 

Siris (Albizza lebbek)—Remarkable for its green canopy on 
the top of which are greenish yellow flowers, conspicuous and 
‘beautiful to look at. 

Kanchan (Bauhinia variegata)—Which has large blossoms 
.of four white or pink petals and one petal pink or variegated. 

Kantapalasa (Cochblospermum gossypium)—Conspicuous for 
its large yellow flower growing on dry hill slopes. Its gum is 
used for food. It is called the torch tree which is carried by post- 
men, runners and others during their night marches, through 
the forest. 

Krushna chuda (Poinciana regia)—A lovely avenue tree with 
its brilliantly red petals in summer. 

Kharkhasa or Sibaru (Nyetanthes arbortristis)—A flowering 
‘shrub with fragrant yellowish-white flowers, used for garlands 
and also for dyes. 

Dhatuki or Dhauri (Woodfordia floribunda)—It bears red 
flowers, which are made into the vermilion dye, so familiar 
during the Holi festival. 

Sisoo or rose wood (Dalbergia latifolia) and Gambhari or 
Kumar (Gmelina arborea) are mostly found in northern, western 
Orissa, though they are fewly scattered throughout the whole 
western Orissa. Throughout the open country the mango groves 
‘are scattered. Tal (Borassus fiabell lifer), Khajuri (Phoenix 
sylvestris), Tamarind” (Tamarindus indfca) and Chakunda 
{Cassia siamea) are found also. On the fields Mahua (Bussia 
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latifolia), Mahula (Bauhinia vahlii) and Babul (Acacia arabica)'} 
are found. Among other miscellaneous species, mention may be: 


made of the following : 


Vernacular Name 


[5 


Botanical Name 


Jamun Eugenia jambolana 

Bel Aegle marmelos 
Borokoli Zizyphus jujuba 

Maya Psidium guava 

Badbhbal Anona squamosa 
Aswatha F. religiosa 

Dhatuli Woodfordia floribunda 


Sefahli or Hara Singar 


Nyctanthes arbortristis 


Kurai Holarrhena antidysentrica. 
Madbabilata Hiptagema dablata 
Palas Butea frondosa 

Bakam Millingtonia hortensis 
Palmyra palm Borassus flabellifer 

Date palm Phoenix sylvestris 
Kattang bamboo Bambusa arundinacea 
Kaith Feronia elephantum 
Aonla Phyllanthus umblica 
Mundi and Mai Lannea 

Sidha Lagerstroemia parviflora. 
Panus or jack fruit Artocarpus integrfolia 
Manuage Moringa pterygosperma 
Bahal phal Cordia myxa 

Limb or Nim Melia n di-a 

Karanj Pongamia glabra 

Baula or Molsuri Mimusops Flengi 

Asoka Polyalthia longifolia 
Bheru Chloroxylon swietenia 


About the small trees or shrubs, mention may be made of 
Char (Buchananie latifolia) the fruit of which is an ingredient of 
sweet meats and jis also bartered for salt and Dbhaman (Grewia- 
yestita), the wood of which is made into cart shafts. There are 
two species of Zizpbus very common ‘n the forests, viz., Bair 
or Wild Plum (Zizyphusjujuba), which is found of the sites of 
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old deserted villages, and Chanto or Chato (Zizyphus xylopyra). 
There are also two species of Gardenia viz., Kurdu or Dekamali. 
(Gardenia gummifera) the gum of which is used medicinally, 
while its fruit is eaten when ripe, and Dam Kurdu (Gardenia 
latifolia), from, the wood of which combs are made. Kanas 
(Saccharum spontaneum) from which aromatic rusa oil is 
extracted. 

Of the Ficus family, Dumri or Gular (Ficus glomerata), Bar 
or Banyan (Ficus bergalensis) and ®ipal (Ficus religiosa) are 
abundant in the open country, and are also planted in villages 
from religious motives, for they are believed to be the resort 
of the Gods and Goddesses of Hindu pantheon. 

Western Orissa has a source of fodder grass or grazing 
grasses. The following are some of the important grasses that. 
are commonly known : 


Vernacular Name Botanical Name 

Dub grass Cynodon dactylon 
- Musakani or Musial Iseilema wightii 

Sukla or Kusal Pollinia argentea 

Panasi or Bhaber Pollinia eriopode 

Kel or Kaila Andropagon annalatus 
Khas Andropogon squavrosus 
Tikbari Andropogon schaenantbus 
Kasa or Kans Sachharum spontaneum 


Other common fodder grases are : Cyperus rotundus (Mutha), 
Cynodon barberi, Tschaemum nervosum, Ampbilophis pertusus, 
Eremopogon foveolatus, Digitariamarginata, Cenchrus ciliaris 
and Enteropogon monostachyos. Spear grass (Heteropogon 
‘contortus) is very common in the forests. 

Among the thatching grass, mention may be made of the: 
following : 


1. Eulaliopsis binata (Sabai)—Used for paper pulp and. 
also fodder in young stage. 

2. Themeda triandr a&—Eaten by cattle ip succulant stage. 

3. Themeda”cymberia. 

4. Apluda aristate. 
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. Cymbopogon gidarba—Also used as fodder. 
. Aristida setacea {Kanta badhuni)—Used for brooms. 
. Oropelium thomacum. 
. Chlorio bonore. 
9. Sachha um munja (Munja grass). 
10. Vetiveria zizanoides (Khus Khus). 
11. Imperata arundinacea (Jhun). 
12. Cymbopogon martini (Lemon grass)—Oil is extracted. 


Varieties of creepers are found. The following are common 
among them 

Bougainvillea spectabilis (Kagajaphula), Peltophorum 
ferrugineum (Bada Chakunda), Dalbergia lanceolaria (Sujani- 
pati), Polyalthia longifolia (Debadar), Passiflora quadrangularis 
{Radhatamal), many Compositae and Malvaceae. 

Basanta Kumar Behura® is of the opinion, that wild mam- 
mals include the two 7common primates—the Pati (Macaca 
mulatta) and the Hanuman (Semnopithecus entellus). Among the 
‘Carnivora, the Bagha (Pantera tigris), the Kalara-patria (Pan- 
thera pardus), the Bana biradi (Felis chaus), the Salia-patani 
(Viverricula indica), the Katasha (Parado xurus hermaphroditus), 
the Hatia neula (Herpestes edwardsii), the K.uji neula (Herpestes 
jJavanicus), the Gadhia (Hyaena), the Bilua (Canis aureus), the 
Dhinkia bagha (Canis lupus), the Balia Kukura (Cuon alpinus 
dukhunensis), the Bhalu (Melursus ursinus) and the Odha 
{Lutrogale perspicillata) are well known. Among the rodents, 
‘the Nepali musa (Ratufa indica), the Gunduchi musa (Funum- 
‘bulus pennanti), the Jhinka (Hystrix leucura)}, the Thekua 
(Lepus ruficaudatus) and different kinds of rats such as the 
Gatua musa (Bandicota bengalensis) and the musa (Rattus 
‘rattus) are quite familiar. Among the ungulates, the Hati 
(Elephas maximus), the Gayala (Bibos gaurus), the Bana mainshi 
(Bubalus bubalis), the Bali harina or Krusbnasara (Antelope 
“cervicarpa), the Charisinga (Tetraceros quadricornis), the 
Nilagai (Boselaphus tragocamelus), the Sambara (Rusa unicolor 
nigra), the Chitala (Axisaxis), the Kutra (Muntiacus muntjak), 
the Khuranta (Moschiola memina) and the Barha (Suscristatus) 
‘deserve mention. Among the edentates, the Bajrakapta (Manis 
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‘crassicaudata) appears to be the one species that is within 
common knowledge. 

“It is interesting to note that the wild mammals listed above 
are found in the forests of all the thirteen districts of the State; 
only exceptions being the elephant, the wild buffalo, the black 
buck and the .four-horned antelope. The elephant is restricted 
only to the forests in the districts of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, 
Dhenkanal, Puri, Phulbani and Sambalpur. The wild buffalo is 
found in two districts only e.g., Koraput and Kalabhandi. The 
black buck is somewhat discontinuously distributed. It has been 
reported from the coastal areas of the districts of Ganjam, Puri 
and Balasore and from the inland district of Kalahandi. The 
four-horned antelope has so far been reported from districts of 
Cuttack, Puri and Sambalpur. The black panther (Panthera 
‘pardus) is black because of melanism and is found in all the 
forests of Orissa though rarely. It is more common in the 
forests of Ganjam; Koraput and Kalahandi. The Barasinga or 
Swamp deer (Recurvus duvaucelli) once common in restricted 
areas of the district of Sambalpur about twenty years back is 
probably extinct in the State by now, because of the uninhibited 
killings of the Shikaries.” 

The four-horned antelope (Tetracerus quadricornis) is every- 
where found in Western Orissa. Mouse deer (Tragulus meminna) 
and (Cervus unicolor) a variety of Sambar, which is generally 
seen in high hills and is the largest of all the Indian deer, are also 
found, with rare brown flying-squirrel (Petaurista philippensis) 
which can glide from tree to tree and Langur Hanuman (Pres- 
bytis entellus) in the forests of Western Orissa.!° One small herd 
of Barasinga is reported to be existing at Sunabeda plateau of 
Kalahandi district. They were once common there. As Kala- 
handi district is connected with the border of Phulbani district, 
sometimes elephants trespass. Among other wild fauna, men- 
tion may be made of Hyaena (Hyaena), Wild Dog (Cuonalpinus), 
Jackal (Conis aureus), Fox (Vulpes bengalensis), and Sloth bear 
.{Melursus ursinus) which are common throughout Western 
‘Orissa. 


.(b) Mountains 
The principal hill ranges of the southern part of Western 
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Orissa, belong to the Eastern Ghata, while the hill ranges of the 
northern part of Western Orissa belong partly to Chota Nagpur 
mountain system and partly to the scattered Vindhya range. 

The Katpar-Puruvadi range and Guragarh or the Sunabeda 
plateau forms the main mountain ranges of Kalahandi district. 
Among the high peaks of Kalahandi district mention may be 
made of Tangri Donger (1,229 m), Jamharpat Dongri (537 m), 
Burharas Parbat (741 m), Ghochki Donger (555 m). Ara Don- 
ger (376 m), Supkon Donger (882 m), Chaura Donger (933 m), 
Godma (784 m), Guru Donger (734 m), Gaijbar Pahar (494 
m), Barepat Donger (1,006 m) and Kachki Donger (506 m).3! 

The Gandbhamardan range rises to 2,000—3,000 ,feet (629 60 
—914.40 m) in height and reaches its highest point (3,234 
feet or 985.72 m). The smaller hills deserving mention are 
Butel (2,670 feet), Chahdli (2,630 feet), Thuta (2,056 feet), 
Bender (1,920 feet), Patpani and Chhatardandi. This range of 
mountain forms the boundary of Balangir and Sambalpur 
districts. A hilly belt occurs quite close to Balangir town and 
extends on the nortb-west to Mahadasani in Borasambar in 
Sambalpur district and on the south-east to Sikarpat hill in the 
Kandhan tract of Gudvella. The peaks of this range are Bhim, 
Dungri, Matkai Banda and Khansel. Separated from these 
ranges by the plain and river Mahanad;i, is the Singhasan hill 
system, which has a height of 2,045 feet at one point.!* 

The Barapahar (literally, 12 bills) are the main hill ranges in 
the Sambalpur district. It covers an area of over 777 sq. 
km. and attains a height of 2,267 feet (691m) at the peak of 
Debrigarh. Jharghati range of mountain of Sambalpur district 
is one of the principal ranges. Broken ranges running parallel 
with the Mahanadi river have a height of 476 metres at Mundher 
and 710 metres at Bodhanpali. To the north-west of Sambalpur, 
mountains called Gotwaki (353 metres) and Guja hill (385 
metres) in height exist. Another high hill is called Maula 
Bhanja (428 metres) in height, known as Katarbaga range. 

Among the hill system of Sambalpur district mention may“ 
be made of (a) The Khajuria range, whose maximum height is 
745 metres, (b) The Pradhanpat and Kaidanta ranges, whose: 
height is 743 metres and 816 metres respectively, (c) Pawri 
(Poudi) hills, 678 metres in height, (d) The Ushakothi range 
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having elevation from 610 metres to 762 metres. Few other 
important peaks are Paria (759 metres), Ghomel (723 metres), 
Burija Pahar (693 metres), Khajurdih& (625 metres), Pali (565 
metres), Derajuri (552 metres), Sursuri (577 metres), Bhaleswar: 
(598 metres) and Bhalodari (564 metres) in height.!2 


(c) Rivers 

Western Orissa forms the north-eastern slope of the Deccan 
plateau, with its scattered pockets of fertile soil and billy region.. 
There is network of rivers, which fal into the principal river 
Mahanadi, which flows through the central part, while Indra- 
vati river flows to meet Godavari and Tikra (minor river) joins. 
the river Brahmani. Vansadhbara river starts from the hill of 
Lanjigarh area of Kalahandi district and flows to meet the Bay 
of Bengal. 

Indravati’ rises in the jungles of the ex-Kalahand: State and. 
‘winds is a very zigzag course’ from east to west across the- 
Nowrangpur taluk, passing a couple of miles south of Nowrang- 
pur town and thence into the Bastar State. It is 329 miles in 
length and it ultimately joins the Godavari river. In the words. 
of E.A. Debrett, 1.C.S.,* the largest and the most important 
river in the State!® is the Indravati which has numerous tributa- 
ries, the largest being the Pamer Chinta. The Indravati rises. 
from Rampur Thuamul in the Kalahandi State of the Bengal 
Presidency and flowing through the State for about 240 miles 
into the Godavari at Bhadrakali. Owing to its rocky bed the 
river is not navigable except near its junction with the Godavari. 
Neither the river nor, its tributaries dry up in the hot Season. 

While giving the Report on Kalahandi State, Lieutenant 
C.E. Elliot!” mentions that the rivers in this dependency are for 
the most part small and all tributaries of large rivers. Those: 
most deserving of notice are Indrawatty,’® tributary of the 
Godavari, the Tale™® tributary of the Mubanuddy®’ and the 
Hatti®! which falls into the Tale. 

Ist—The Indrawatty has its origin about a mile and a half 
above the village of Thooamoo! and flowing south-west enters. 
the Buster dependency where becoming a considerable river it 
joins the Godavery after a course of about 300 miles as men- 
tioned in the report upon that dependency. I may add that the 
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water is, if not precisely of the same quality gt its source as 
formerly noticed with regard to it at Jugdulpore yet so taunted 
as to affect the colour of metal vessels in which it is boiled and 
kept. 

2nd—The Tale river is the principal and receives most of 
the other streams, in other words describes the chief water shed 
of the dependency. It rises about 14 miles to the south-east of 
Joonagarh, and pursuing northerly and rather easterly direction 
receiving several tributaries, it joins the Muhanuddy near 
Sobnpoor?? after a course of 150 miles. The bed of this river is 
generally sandy, it is more observable from breadth than depth 
and its waters though they decrease very much during the hot 
‘season do not entirely dry up. 

3rd—The Hatti river is a large tributary of the Tale and 
rises in the Mahujpatna Gurh (Zamindary) of the Thooamool 
Zamindary about 60 miles south-west of Joonagurh. It flows 
‘north-east joining the Tale.at the village of Bundgaon about 7 
miles to the north of Joonagurh, its bed is deep rather than 
broad and its waters are not constant throughout the year. The 
Bunsodhar,*3 Raboolan,*®* Oodunt?!’ and Suggora?® “are also 
tributaries of the two former rivers flowing in the same direction 
“but of no great size. 

Indra river starts from the high lifts of Sunabeda plateau, 
which are clefts, fissures, chinks and riven fragments, and falls 
into Sundar river, which starts from Ghochki donger (hill), 
‘situated in Gatibeda forest block, near Sunabeda plateau. 
Sundar is a tributary of Tel river and joins it near Titilagarhb. 
Utai is a small river which joins Tel. Lanth, Sungad and Suktel 
are also the tributaries of Tel. Ali the tributaries of Tel river 
‘have no perennial source of water. But, during rains it is liable 
to floods, when it brings with its rapid currents poisonous 
snakes, besides uprooted trees. When full, the river Tel is utilised 
for floating down bamboos and timber to distant places. 

Telavaha,*8 which corresponds to the modern Tel, rises in 
‘the north of Nowrangpur taluk of Koraput district, ‘forms for 
‘some distance’ the northern boundary of that district, and then 
flows into the Kalabandi district. Later in its course it receives 
the drainage of the northern extremity of the Bissam-katak 
‘taluk, and eventually units with the Mabanadi, near the town 
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of Sonpur.® The tributary Rahul which starts from Phulbani 
district falls into Tel river on its right bank. The river is not 
navigable during summer when it completely dries up. This. 
river finds mention in some of the copper-plate grants of the 
Bhanja Kings.3°’- The Tel rises in the north of Umarkot Tahsil3! 
and is the most important water source of Mahanadi, on its right 
valley. The Tel river is mentioned in the Sera Vanijja, Buddhist 
Jataka as Telavaha. The name shows that there was probability 
of oil trafic in early days, with merchandise and merchants. 
used to sail, in this river, because of their trade. 

Mahanadi starts from Sihawa and Pairi river is the most 
important tributary of Mahanadi, which joins it, near Rajim, in 
Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh. 

The river Jonk, which starts from Sunabeda plateau, in 
Nawapara Sub-division of Kalahandi district, is a tributary and. 
falls into Mahanadi, near Sabarinarayan. Salesinghjor is fed by 
water from the Singhasana range and meets the Mahanadi. Ang. 
river is fed by the streams flowing down the northern slope of 
the Gandhamardhan range and flows to join Mahanadi, a few 
miles upstream from Sonepur Town. Jira river meets the stream 
named Danta and joins the Mahanadi. Jhaun stream also meets 
Mahanadi. 

The principal tributary of the Mahanadi, on its left valley, is 
the river Ib, in Western Orissa. Its main tributary is the Bhedan 
(or Bonam), which flows from Kuchinda Sub-division and joins 
it near Rampur. Sapai, Bhedan and Kharla are the other tribu- 
taries of Ib. Other 4mportant tributaries of Mahanadi are Malti- 
jhor, Harad and Jamli. The southern part of Rairakhol Sub- 
division is drained to the Mahanadi by the Karandijhor, 
Surubali and Harihar Nallahs.?* 

The bed of Mahbanadi, which forms the main water source in 
Western Orissa is rocky, which forms water logging. In spite of 
rocks and rapids, boats used to sail, during ancient and medie- 
val period to outlet the products of Western Orissa, while the 
river used to be in flood. During the rainy season the stream 
varies in breadth from one to two miles. Its bed is rich in 
precious stones??? L.P. Pandeya is of the view that in the 
Bhisma Parva (Canto 9) of the, Mahabharata, we find a mention 
of the Mahanadi—our great river. 
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This river is known ag Citrotpala, which is a name given to 
a portion of the Mahanadi between two holy places Sri Rajiblo- 
chan Kshetra (i.e. modern Rajim) (District Raipur, Central 
provinces?) and Subarnapura (i.e. Sonepur) in Orissa. The 
description of the Mahanadi is found in the Skanida Purana also. 
A reference by Ptolemy in the 2nd century A.D. mentions the 
great river Mahanadi as ‘“‘Manada.”’ His mention of Sambalpur 
is important as his description clearly proves that his Sambalaka 
‘must be identified with Sambalpur on the bank of the Mahanadi 
‘where diamonds were and are still found. He describes the river 
‘TManada as rising in the country of the Sabarai and says that 
‘diamonds were found in the bed of that river. It is also stated 
that diamonds were sent from Sambalake to other parts of the 
COUNtTY.... se. The great and careful historian Gibbon has stated 
on the authority of some Roman records (unknown to us) that 
Rome was supplied with diamonds from the mine of Sambalpur 
in Bengal. D.K. Ganguly?3® informs that the Mahadevi-Mahat- 
mya chapter of the Kapila Samhita mentions the Mahanadi, 
which is compared to the Gangas, as destroying all sins. 

The second big river of Western Orissa is Brabmani, which 
flows from the hills of Chota Nagpur plateau and flows through 
Deogarh Sub-division, from north to south, in the north-east 
corner of Western Orissa. Motuali Nallah joins Gohira at Trib 
village. The Gohira ultimately falls into Brahmani near the 
‘Gogwa village. Arkhai Nallah joins the river Tikra. Several 
bill Nallahs, namely Champali, Sankhba, Andhari, Arkhai Nallah 
and Aunli Nallah fall into Tikra and form a river, which ulti- 
mately joins Brahmani at Bijigol. Two small rivers named Kola 
(Kalla) and Mankra (Makda) also meet the Brabmani river. 
D.K. Gangully3” is of the opinion that Brahmani yields an 
abundant quantity of jasper and various other gems, but dan- 
gerous rocks prevent it from being navigable by large boats. 
‘Only during rainy season the river provides trade route for the 
hillsmen, who bring their forest produce for sale. 
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CHAPTER 2 


ANCIENT PERIOD 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT influenced the habits and 
nature of early men, who inbabited this tract. Their traces 
subsequently led to formation of Society and K6$ala State with 
Aryan influence. 


(a) Pre-history and Proto-history 

Reports from the Pre-laterite boulder conglomerate at 
Vadamadurai and geological antiquity gives ground for a view 
that early men in India originated in South India and migrated 
towards North India at the close of the First Ice Age of Palaeo- 
lithic Age.3 This view of H.D. Sankalia shows tbat early men 
lived and had movement in Peninsular India. G.C. Mohapatra? 
says that geologically and geographically, Orissa comes under 
the division of Peninsular India and its Early Stone Age industry 
has been found to be an extension of the great Peninsular 
handaxe-cleaver complex which, on the other hand, closely 
Sorresponds to the Lower Palaeolithic Chelles-Achbeul industries. 
of Europe and Africa. In the hill tracts of Orissa and in its 
laterite plains these stone implements occur in an incredibly 
large number, four of which were picked up by Ball as long ago’ 
as 1875 A.D. In 1876 A.D. Valentine Ball® discovered four 
stone implements of palaeolithic type in Orissa, three of which 
were from the present Dhenkanal district and fhe remaining one 
from the district of Sambalpur.* He described the Sambalpur 
implement as follows ¢ “‘This specimen was found near Bursa- 
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‘pali to the north of the well known village of Kudderbuga. It 
has a pointed wedge shape. The material is a vitreous quartize.” 
The implement described by Ball is a hand-axe of the Deccan 
type, displaying crude technique. By it one can dig, cut and 
chop; kill animals and scrape the skins. It was a tool of the 
early Stone age (palaeolithic age) which was a period of techni- 
cal non-specialisation and it was probably popular at the time 
when different types of tools to suit specialised purposes were 
not invented. Two hand-axes were picked up by the author and 
N.K. Sahu at the mountainous Maraguda valley, on the right 
bank of Jonk river in 1973 and are preserved at Sambalpur 
University Museum.’ These findings add strength to the 
‘peninsular handaxe-cleaver industry. 

At the village Lasa in Kuchinda sub-division two implements 
‘of polished stone celt type have been discovered. These imple- 
ments signify a change in the life of the pre-historic man.° The 
Kuchinda type of implement has been found in the excavation 
‘at Jaugada in Ganjam district. K.C. Tripathy?’ has explored 
the districts of Kalahandi, Balangir and Sambalpur to some 
extent and is of the opinion that the typologies of different 
lithic industries come from the Tel and its tributaries which 
establish their great antiquities since pre-bistoric times. The 
antiquities of the river basin have been determined scientifically 
on the basis of pleistocene geological investigations and 
paleoantbropological enquiry. 

“There are altogether twenty six sites located on the Tel 
‘and its tributaries. Out of the total number of sites only two 
‘sites Manumunda and Haldipali located on the Tel valley yield 
the tools of Chopperbiface-flake industry. Sixteen sites have 
yielded tools of Flake-blade industry. Out of the sixteen sites 
ten are from the river Tel, one from the Suktel, one from the 
Sungad, two from the Lanth, one from the Ang and the rest 
-one from the Jira. All the twenty six sites have provided the 
evidences of short blades. Three sites have indicated the occur- 
rence of polished neolithic celts. The typical sites like Manu- 
munda and Haldipali are on the river Tel in the district of 
Balangir; Chilpa (Kalahandi) and Sarasara (Sambalpur) are on 
the rivers Tel and the Jira; Khari (Balangir) is on the bank of 
the Suktel; Ghatkaintera (Balangir) and Khemanmal (Sambal- 
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pur) are on the river valleys of the Suktel and the Ang. These 
‘are considered as important locations for Chopper-biface-flake, 
Flake-blade, Short-blade and Neolithic industries respectively.” 

At the confluence of the Tel and Rahul, near the village 
Jamupadar, pre-historic tools belonging to tbe Palaeolithic, 
Mesolithic and Neolithic periods have been brought to light.® 
The authorities of Sambalpur University have very recently 
found tools of early stone age culture at Jyoti Vihar—the 


-campus of Sambalpur University. 
While giving the description of Maraguda valley complex, 


P.K. Deo,? narrates that near the village Tikrapara, the stream 
GIRIBARA, & tributary of Jonk flows. It is noticed that an 
attempt has been made to construct an anicut to divert the 
water of this stream, to the fields. The mortar used to bind 
these stones is reported to contain Dhup (Rasin), Lac (Shellac) 
and G (Molasses). Anyway a chemical analysis of this plaster 
:-can only prove this. °‘ This is known as Lac bridge locally and 
if fire is lighted on it, then Lac smell perplexes out. 

G.C: Mohapatra,” while dealing with the Middle Stone Age 
Culture, is of the opinion that the gum could be obtained from 
plants and trees in the forest. John Smith’s report about manu- 
facture of gums to mount the stone on glass points by the 
Indians of Virginia is very interesting. He points out that ‘‘with 
the sinews of deer and the tops of deer’s horns boiled to a jelly 
they make a glew which will not dissolve in water”. In Orissa 
the primitive people would have taken resort to a similar device 
to mount their implements because mounting by the help of 
-gum or resin is inevitable in the case of composite tools. 

These views prompt one to have chemical analysis of the 
Lac bridge at Maraguda valley, so that it will add to the study 


‘of Ant hropology and be an example of this device. 
Innumerable rin gstones are scattered throughout the 


Sundar river valley and tbe foothills of Khariar belt. Two ring 
stones have been presented by the author to the Sambalpur 
University Museum, from the findings and preserved there. At 
Khariar Branch Museum, ring stones of different sizes, donated 
from the findings of the°author are preserved. Throughout 
Kalabandi district ring stones are scattered and it seems, these 
can be traced mostly at the mountainous valleys of Western 
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Orissa. The ring stones _were used mostly for weighing and are 
described as agricultural implements. The surface discovery of 
these polished stone celts or ring stones, popularly known as 
Neolithic celts, show the early occupation to be agriculture. 

Pascual Gisbert!®, while dealing with the sense of beauty of 
early men says that art is strongly influenced by the culture of 
the society in which it developed as to be a function of it: thus 
it would be very extraordinary—nay impossible, to have the 
same artistic style developing in two so utterly different cultural 
situations as the ‘primitive’ and the modern. The famous wall 
painting in the Cave of Altamira of Europe was discovered in 
1879 and has thrown light to the study of art, which pre-historic 
men practised. 

The first discovery of Pre-historic Art in Orissa was done- 
during the Kalahandi Darbar administration in 1947 at 
Gudahandi. 

Satyanarayan Rajguru visited this site in the year 1947, and: 
writes of “some pictographic paints (sic), pertaining to remote 
palaeolithic age,” and ‘‘prehistoric writings awaiting thorough 
examination.”!3 The author has discovered the Pre-historic: 
cave painting of Yogimath Donger (hill) on 21st December,. 
1970, at the left valley of Sundar river. This painting is painted 
in red tint colour and shows the domestication of animals like- 
bull, cow and calf, and presumably belong to the Neolithic age. 
This cave painting shows the main occupation of early men to 
have been food producing or agriculture. The paintings of 
Manikmunda and Ushakothi in Sundargarh district are also: 
considered to be of late Stone age or Neolithic age.! 

During the late stone age culture, the expression of man was. 
produced through picture writing. Mention may be made of 
Ulapgarh in Sambalpur district in this context. On 13th March, 
1980, the author discovered a pre-historic cave painting, on the 
rocky wall of a natural rock shelter, on the rocky side of Ghat 
Ghumar Stream, which falls into the Udanti river, on its left 
bank, in between Dumerbahal and Baijalpur villages. The paint 
was in red tint colour and had become very faint. Little traces 
of bulls and men could be traced and thsrefore it might be 
assigned to the last part of Neolithic age. This discovery adds. 
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a new chapter to the study of pre- historic cave painting of 
“Western Orissa. 

‘The copper and bronze ages in India consist of surface 
findings. Most of them come from the Ganges-Jamuna Doab. 
The other findings are from Kallur in Hyderabad, Nagpur, 
Mysore and Madura. Though some copper and bronze 
Weapons and tools are found in Southern India, it appears that 
the copper and bronze cultures mostly flourished in Northern 
India. Western Orissa is situated in the peninsular India and 
‘the opinion of D.D. Kosambi,!® that in the peninsula, it would 
‘seem that the Copper Age was very brief; probably, in many 
parts, the pcople passed directly from the use of stone to that 
of iron, seems plausible. There was no Copper Age worth the 
mention in the Deccan.” N.K. Sahu has tried to prove the 
Yogimath painting to be of Copper Age, but it bas no basis, as 
hardly any copper mines have been found in Central India or 
Western Orissa. People of this area probably passed directly 
from Neolithic age to Iron age. 

These pre-historic paintings with the similar painting found 
at Singhenpur!’’ in Madhya Pradesh, show that close cultural 
relationship prevailed in the early period. The physical geo- 
graphy and the environmental conditions are evidences to show 
that the hills and the forest regions of Western Orissa, Chbatis- 
garh and South-east Bihar formed a single cultural unit during 
the early historic times being known as the Mabakantara.:® 

Megalithic monuments have a very wide distribution in 
Jndia.®* These monaments are supposed to have been built in 
the Iron age. At present nothing much has been done in the 
study of Megalithic monuments. It is the great task of Indian 
Archaeology to unravel them. Hence at the present limited 
knowledge it is difficult to trace the transition between different 
ages. 

The “Kudal Protected Forest”, situated on the right of 
Sundar river, consists of many ranges of mountains. The Chan- 
del donger is the highest peak among them. Some pottery were 
scattered at the foothill of this hill. These pottery probably 
show pre-historic Archaeology, where crude pottery were made 
without the wheel. The author had the privilege of climbing 
this Chandel donger in 1976. Huge rock pieces were found 
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dressed like walls and found at three tiers of this Chander 
donger. These are anthropological materials and were probably 
used for self-defence. Probably food gathering people of Stone 
age used to reside there. At the top of Chandel donger some 
traces of Stone age ritual or some type of Megaliths are found. 
The required photographs of these traces were taken by the 
author and this site provides fresh spot for anthropological 
study. G.C. Mohapatra?? is of the opinion that the erection of 
Negaliths as a living custom is confined to Koraput and Kala- 
handi districts of Orissa. As the Sundar valley is a part of 
Kalahandi district, trained antbropologists should study this 
site to be an ancient one, or a work of later period. Western 
Orissa seems to have been occupied by both food producers and 
food gatherers. The knowledge about the pre-history of Western 
Orissa is still in its infancy and requires more investigation and 
research. 

The most important proto-historic relic of Western Orissa is. 
the pictographic writing of Vikramkhol, situated to the north- 
west of Sambalpur. This was discovered by an educated Sadhu 
Swami Jnanananda, and being informed by him, K.P. Jayaswal®? 
examined it thoroughly and published his treatise in 1933 and. 
remarks : 


“The characters in Vikramkhbol inscription belong to a 
period intermediary between the script of Mobhenzodaro and 
Brahmi. Some letters still retain their original or proto- 
Brabmi forms. This proves the origin on Brahmi to be 
Indian and throws a flood of light on the history of writing,. 
as from Brahmi the Phoenician and European scripts are: 
derived.” 


The rock asylum which protects the antiquity is of rugged sand 
stone and is 115 feet in length and 27 feet 7 inches in height 
from the ground level. The painted inscription portion is about 
35 feet by 7 feet. This is a proof to show that the early letters 
were first painted and later developed to be engraved. The 
writing might have been from the rignt to left. It still remains. 
undeciphered and was probably painted, long before the Aryan 
influence in this belt. 
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(8) Historical Geograph y 

The present territory of Western Otissa comprised in ancient 
and medieval times the eastern part of South KO68Sala. Some 
southern part of Western Orissa was included in Mahakantara 
tract. The origjn of South K6Sala for long has been a matter 
of controversy ampoug scholars. The general survey of some 
Scholars is stated below. 

Jay Chardra Nararg® is of the view that the Upper Maha- 
nadi valley between Orissa and Mahazashtra and just below the 
Maikal range, is Chhattisgarh or Daksina (South) Ko6s8ala. 

Bechan Dube,?é while dealing with the Janapadas of: 
Vindhyapristha of Pauranika period, mentions Malaya, Karusa 
(BaghelkhandY, Mekala (Amarkantak), Utkala, Dasarna 
(Dhasan), Kiskindha (it is different from Kiskindha of South 
India), Tosala (Sisupalgarh in Orissa), K6Ssala (Dakshina- 
Kosala, Raipur-Bilaspur), Tripura (Tripuri near Jabalpur),. 
Vaidisa (Bhelsa), Naisadha (Narvargarh), Tundikara (Sindiker 
in Matsya), Vitihotra, Anupa (Omkar Mandhatri along the 
Narmada) and Tumbara (Tumain-Tumburu, Masya). 

K.D. Bajpai, while dealing on Daksina KoOSala, is of the 
opinion that as the name shows, Daksina KoOSala was the 
southern part of Kosala. When this geographical unit came 
into the knowledge of the Ancients, it is difficult to say precisely. 
The Vayu Purana, however, refers to a tradition to this effect 
that the extensive KoOSsalan empire was divided into two divi= 
sions at the death of Rama, and his elder son Kusa became the 
King of Southern KOSala with his Capital at Kusastbali or 
Kusavati upon the Vindhyan precipices. (Va, 88.198.) 

“The Mahabharata also refers to the Uttara and Daksina 
Kosala. Bhima conquered the Uttara KO8ala during his eastern 
conquest (Mbh. II, ch. 30.33) and Sahadeva won over the 
Daksina Ko6Osala during his southern campaign. (Mobb. II, cbh.. 
31.12-13). Ptolemy also refers to Konta Kossula in tbe South, 
which probably stands for Daksina Kosala. The Puranas group 
the Kosala (Daksina KO$sala) along with the people of Vidisa, 
Tripura, Dasanna etc. on the back of the Vindhyas (cf. Sircar, 
P- 34).” * 

D.C. Sircar®”’ writes on Maba-Ko6Sala thus : “The Maha- 
kosala country is placed to the South of Gokarnesa, to the: 
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north of Aryavarta, to the west of Tairabhukti and to the east 
of Mahapuri. Gokarna ir the name of a village on the Bagmati 
in Nepal. Aryavarta is not the same as that (North India) 
defined by Manu, but the Tantric Aryavarta defined as: 


far ର ମଙ ମ୩qToa RTT | 
femme eft HIT raraT CTT 1 
ଖ୩ସଷ୍ ଝା ଏଆ: . .. ... ... 28 

‘“Mahapuri appears to refer to Delhi which was the Capital 
of the Mughal emperors at the time of the composition of the 
work to which the verse belongs. Maha-Ko6Sala is no doubt the 
same’ as old Kosala ruled by the Suryavamsi Kings from their 
Capital at Ayodhya near Modern Faizabad in Oudh (Ayodhya). 
The name Maha-Kosala thus appears to be wrongly applied now 
to indicate South Kosala, i.e. the Raipur-Sambalpur-Bilaspur 
region in Madhya Pradesh and Orissa.” If we prefer the reading 
Sarvatah to Purvatah, Mahapuri would possibly indicate 
Ayodhya, the ancient Capital of the Kosala janapada.”. 

M.R. Singh®® writes, ““Kosalas—They have been mentioned 
with the Tosalas.3! The people meant here were the Soutbern 
Kosalas. This Kingdom with its city on the Vindhyas was 
founded by Kusa, Son of Rama, a Ko6$alan prince.3® Pargiter 
thinks that the long stay of Rama in the Chhattisgarh district 
"would have connected jit with his home, KOSala; hence probably 
‘arose its name.3’® The King of Ko68ala is said to have been 
‘defeated by Sahadeva in course of his Southern conquests.”4 
Kosala comprised the modern Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur 
districts.?’ In an inscription MahakoSala or Daksina KoOsala 
is said to have extended from the confines of Berer to Orissa 
‘and from Amarakantaka to Bastar.3° Sirpur (old Sripura) in- 
“the Raipur district and Tummana and Ratnapura in the Bilas- 
‘pur district were important cities of Daksina KO$ala.?3” 

“Mahendra of KOsala was defeated by Samudragupta but 
<his dominion was not annexed in the Gupta empire.3® In the 
Balghat inscription of Narendrasena HH, he (c. 440 to c. 460 
A.D.) has been described as Lord .of K6Ssala and Mekala.3 
Harisena of the Basim branch of the Vakata%as is said to have 
“conquered Kuntala, Avanti, Lata, Ko6Ssala, Kalinga and 
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Andhra.’ The Vakataka supremacy remained over K.68ala upto 
the first quarter of the 6th century A.D.4! In the Aihole inscrip- 
tion of Pulakesin II he has been credited with the conquest of 
Kosala and Kalinga. Tne Brhatsamhita places KOSala in its 
South-eastern division.”’43 

Bimala Churn Law“ remarks that a colonial projection of 
the Kosala Mahajanapada of the Madhyadesa was also situated 
in the Dakkhina janapada. Dakshina KoSala is referred to in 
the Allahabad pillar Inscription of Samudragupta during whose 
reign it was ruled over by King Mahendra who was defeated 
by the Gupia monarch. The country is also mentioned in the 
itinerary of Yuan Chwang who locates K.Osala in the Southern 
division. South Ko68Sala comprised the whole of the upper 
valley of the Mahanadi and its tributaries, from the source of 
the Nermada on the north to the source of the Mahanadi itself 
on the south and from the valley of the Wenganga in the west 
to the Hasda and Jonk rivers in the east.’ According to H.C. 
Ray Chaudhuri it ‘comprised the modern Bilaspur, Raipur and 
Sambalpur districts, and occasionally, even a part of Ganjam. 
Its capital was Sripura, the modern Sirpur, about 40 miles east 
by north from Raipur.“¢ Dakkhina Ko6sala was also known as 
Mahakosala. 

John Dowson*’ observes about KOSala, as a country on the 
‘Sarayu river, having Ayodhya for its Capital. The name is 
variously applied to other countries in the east, and in the 
south, and in the Vindhya mountains. It probably widened with 
the dominions ofits rulers, and part of Berar is called 
Dakshbina-K 6Sala, the Southern K.6sala. 

Sudama Misra%® says that among the Janapadas of the 
Vindhya region, the K.6Sala Janapada (State) is to be found and 
is collaborated in Matsya Purana, chapter 114; Vayu Purana, 
chapter 45; Markandeya Purana, chapter 57, Vamana Purana, 
chapter 13 and Brahmanda Purana, chapter 16; as in 
Vindhyaprstba. 

According to N.K. Sahu®®, the origin of Utkal, Kalinga and 
Kosala as discussed in th¢ Puranas appear more mythical than 
historical. But the fact that South K6$sala developed out of the 
settlement of the migration from KO$sala provides a reasonable 
‘hypothesis for the origin of this territory. It appears plausible 
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that Utkala, Kalinga and Odra like KOs$sala, were named after 
different stocks of people rather than after the names of some 
founder monarchs. Ancient India literature, both Brahmanical 
and Buddhistic, while speaking of these territories, repeatedly 
refer to the people rather than the land, thus lending support of 
this view. 

S.C. Behera,3® while dealing with the historical geography 
of South Kosala says that scholars like Pargiter®! believe that 
Rama’s long stay in Dandakaranya gave rise to the name of 
Kosala in the South. Whatever it might be, in addition to 
Kosala or North Kosala with its Capital Ayodhya, we bave 
another Kosala or South KOSala comprising roughly the present 
Raipur and Bilaspur districts of Madhya Pradesh and Sambal- 
pur, Sundargarh, Balangir, Kalahandi, Baud-Phulbani and 
Koraput districts of Orissa. 

All these above mentioned views on the origin of South 
Kosala seem not satisfactory, as it is known from the unpub- 
lished manuscript “‘Kosala Chapter (Kosala Khand)”,5® that 
South Kosala had existence before Rama. Indeed Dasaratha 
obtained four sons by his three Queens viz: Kausalya of 
South Ko8ala, Kaikeyi of Kekaya and Sumitra of Magadha. 
The fact that Dasaratha, King of Ikshvaku line of Kosala 
married Kausalya i.e. the daughter of the king of another 
KoO8ala, points to Dakshina KOSala. This Kausalya gave birth 
to the most illustrious Rama and thereby tbe princess of Dak- 
shina Kosala is luminous. This opinion bas exception of D.C. 
Sircar,°? when he mentions that, the fact,that the epic King 
Dasaratha lord of K68ala, married Kausalya, i.e. the daughter 
of the King of apparently another KoOSala, probably points to 
the antiquity of South KOSala. 

The search for the origin of KOo8ala State in South India is: 
delineated in literary evidence. It is not possible to ge tarchaeo- 
logical, epigraphic and numismatic evidence of the distant past 
and therefore, it is necessary to base on the available composi- 
tion of the ancient Rishis, which form the immortal heritage of ° 
India. To ascertain this view N.A. Palkhbijvala’ observes that 
after decades of intensive research science bas come to certain 
conclusions which the intuitive Seers of India had already 
recorded more than 4,000 years ago. For example, the ancient. 
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Rishis bad taught that in the last analysis there is no difference 
between animate and inanimate matter, and the scientific 
adVances of the last ten years seem to point to that conclusion. 

Likewise, what our old sages said about the nature of 
Ultimate Reality seems to coincide with what our greatest 
scientists of today, think regarding the baffling nature of matter. 
If you have in parallel columns some quotations from our 
ancient classics and from the findings of modern science, you 
will be amazed at their correspondence. Such is our marvellous. 
heritage, and yet we turn so seldom to it, being absorbed in 
passing trivialities. 


(i) Origin of South KoSsala55 

The Puranas like Brahmanda,°° Brabma,’? Vayu,5® anl 
Vishnu Purana® mention about the daughter Ila of Vaivasvata 
Manu, who married Budhba, the son of Soma and grandson of 
Atri. From this marriage the Pururavas were born and were. 
the originator of Lunar race. Ila transformed into a kimpurusha, 
was named Sudyumna and from him sprang the Saudyumnas. 
This kimpurusha gave birth to three sons Gaya, Utkala and 
Vinitasva. Gaya and Utkala ruled at places which came to be 
known after their names. Vinitasva exercised authority at the 
territory, west of Utkala, which formed the Ko$sala State of 
South India afterwards. 

The unpublished K68sala chapter or KO8ala khanda comes to 
help and states that there was a King named Kosala who ruled 
the territory on the south of Vindhya, from the Capital Nag- 
patan, which was probably the present Nagpur and after him: 
the State came to be known as K6Sala. In the lineage of this. 
King, there was a descendant King named Bhbanumant. Raja. 
“Bhanumant bad one daughter named Kausalya and no male 
issue. Princess Kausalya was married to Dasarath. 

As Bhanumant had no male issue, he enjoyed his K.OSala 
State, throughout his life and after him, his son-in-law inheri- 
ted KOSala State, situated to the south of the Vindhya mountain. 
Since then KOsala-Mabajanapada with Ayodhya Capital came 
to be known as Uttara (North) KOSala, in oder to distinguish. 
it from the Dakshina (South) KoOSala, situated on the Vindhya. 
precipices. 
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were able to ever conquer and control the western coast of 
India. There is absolutely no proof to that effect. Rama neither 
seéms to have gone to those parts of India, while spending his 
exile in the south and to have established his political supre- 
macy there, nor it is said anywhere that he was able to conquer 
those territories tater in his life. Under these circumstances, 
putting Kusavati in the west-coast of India seems to be a clear 
mistake in all the relevant references, which must have a 
common and later origin.” 

To put more emphasis on the identification, V. Pathakés- 
says that we are informed by Kalidasa®® that Kusa did not 
remain in Kusavati for long. At the request of the inhabitants 
of Ayodhya, he started for that old city and ruled from there- 
for the rest of his life. 

This view of Pathak is not acceptable, as it is known that 
South KOSala existed on the Vindhya precipices and it is infor- 
med by the Puranas like Matsya, Vayu, Markandeya, Vamana, 
and Brahmanda Purana, as stated above. According to Pathak,€? 
only Padma Purana (Uttara khanda, 271.55) makes a confusion. 
in saying : 


ବାକୀ ର ୩୪ ଅସ ଖର୍ଖ ସସ ! 
ଝଷୀଏ 0 ଷଞ୩ ସଫ ଏର ବୟଷ: 1! 


It seems that the learned scholar Pathak has misunderstood 
the mentioned grammatical set up of the Padma Purana Sloka. 
According to Ayurvedacharya Prayagdat Joshi, the meaning of” 
the Sloka is that Sri Ramachandra established Kusa at Kusavati 
and Lava at Dwarabati. This confirms that the Valmiki Rama- 
yana and Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa are quite correct in loca- 
ting Kusavati at the southern slope of the Vindhyas. Vindhya. 
was a general and vague way of description in the Puranas. 
Hence it canpot be told that Dakshina (South) K68ala stood on: 
the southern side of a particular Vindhya range. 

According to Bhagavat Purana, Kusasthali or Dwarkapuri 
was constructed at the end of Dwaparayuga by Sri Krishna to. 
save the Yadavas from molestation of Kalyavana. This caused 
the Yadavas to shift to Dwarkapuri or Kusasthali. Hence, this. 
Dwarkapuri or Kusasthali is not to be confused with Kusavati 
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It is hoped that the full puranic genealogy will be known 
from K6sala khand, which is in manuscript stage at Chou or 
Badi Chanio of Ayodhya. It gives the name of Nagnajit, the 
‘King of South (Dakshina) Ko$sala, who fought on bebalf of the 
Pandavas during Mahabharata War. 

Kosala chapter (Kosala Khand) is the only available record, 
which acts as the literary evidence of the formation, origin 
.or eslablishment of Kosala State in south of the Vindhyas. 
It seems the South Ko6Saia State of ancient India comprised a 
large territory than the well identified area of present Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Sambalpur region of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa 
in medieval period, by the modern historians. As western Orissa 
formed a part of the South KOSala State it iS expected that 
further steps would be taken by the scholars and the Government 
for the exploration of its antiquity. 


(ii) Location of Kusavati 

The above views of scholars, on the location of Kosala State 
in the Vindhyapristha are illustrated and there were no two 
Kosalas in the north.” The Ramayana states that the two sons 
of Rama, Kusa and Lava were coronated in their new capitals, 
Kusavati and Sravasti.°?® The identification of Kusavati arises 
fresh problem, as Vishuddhanand Pathak® says that Kusavat! 
should not bave been very far off and identifies with the modern 
Kasaya town of the Deoria district, 37 miles east of the 
Gorakhpur city. 

V. Pathak®* gives the following discussion on tbe diyision 
.of Rama’s kingdom, to claim his identification : ““A good deal 
of confusion, however, has been created by the Puranas and ibe 
Ramayana with regard to the exact location of Kusavati, the 
capital of Kusa. It is evident, as we shall presently see, that 
Kalidas also had not been able to clear that confusion. We are 
informed that Kusavati was situated on the Vindhyan ranges. 
‘Kalidasa says in the same vein that when Kusa later on decided 
to leave Kusavati and again take to Ayodhya, the KoOSalan 
‘capital, his army, while marching for Ayodhya from Kusavati, 
had to cross the Vindhya mountain. The Puranas seem to 
identify this Kusavati with Kusasthali, the modern Dwvaraka or 
.Dvaravati. Now the question arises whether Rama or his sonS 
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or Kusasthali, the Capital of Kusa, in far remote Tretayuga. In 
this regard Bhagavat Purana (Skanda 10, adhyaya 50, sloka 49- 


50) states : 


ପୋଷା ମସ ଝୁ fଞକଙ ଝୁ । 
ପୀ ମୀଫୀଙ୍‌ ଷଞସାଫ ଅଷର୍ମ ସାସପକୁ 1 
ଝୁଫ ଫମ୨ଫ ୪୩୩୮ମୁ ଝୁ ଝା ୩ । 
ଖା: ଷଞଛୁ ମମ 3୍ମୋଦ୍ଗାଗ ର୍ଷ 1 


This is also to be observed that the Dwarkapuri or Kusa- 
thali of Dwaparayuga was submerged after Sri Krishna. 
Therefore, the Dwarkapuri or Kusasthali existed for a period 
‘only and it seems to be the second Kusasthali, or Kusavati. 

Bhbagavat Purana (Skanda 11, adhyaya 30, sloka 47) states 


୫୧୮ ଖା ମ୍‌ ଏଷ ଞ୍‌୍ଷବଙ ଷ୍ଟ । 
ଆ ଅପ ଅଙୁଙଶି ଷ୍ଟ: ସୋ । 


Bhagavat Purana (Skanda 11, adhyaya 31, sloka 23) states : 


ear TOT dT ଶପ gca୍୍‌ 
ଷଖ୍ୟଅସୋ ମମ ୀମ୍ଙ୍ଖଙଫଙ ॥। 


V. Pathak, while dealing with the Mallas of Kusinara and 
Pava, states that the Kusa Jataka, while referring to Kusavati, 
states® that it was the Capital of King Okkaka, who had two 
sons, Kusa and Jayampati. Okkaka is by mo means to be iden- 
tified with Iksvaku. He should be some one of his later descen- 
dants. The fact remains that Kusa (sk. Kusa) was associated 
with Kusavati. This Kusa seems to have been none other than 
the son of Rama, whose Capital, Kusavati, is known from the 
Ramayana and the Puranas but is wrongly shown to have 
existed in the Deccan beyond the Vindhyas.”’ The Mahavamsa” 
and the Dipavamsa” inform that it was the Capital of several 
Kings belonging to the Mahasamanta line, in which Okkaka 
and others of the Solar race were born. Later, it seems, Kusa- 
vati was occupied by the Mallas, when Kusa, Rama’s son, left 
it in favour of Ayodhya.”3 

This argument of the learned scholar is completely wrong, 
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-as the possibility of a later descendant, of Kusa, who might have 
‘become powerful, to have founded another Kusavati in the 
Deoria district of Uttar Pradesh belt, as the names Kasaya or 
Kusinagar (Kusavati) and Deoria (Dwarabati) suggest, to have 
been not removed. Most probably this was the third establish- 
ment of Kusavati,or Kusasthali. 

In no way the Kusavati of Kusa, the son of Rama, situated 
to the south of the Vindhyas, in the Deccan, can be identified 
with Jater Kusavati or Kusastbali. There is possibility of Kusa- 
vati or Kusasthali to have existed in different periods at separate 
sites. 

V. Pathak?’ has confused the Kusavati or Kusastbali, the 
capital of Kusa, with Kusavati of the Kusa Jataka, the Maha- 
‘-sudassam Sutta and the Kusinara of the Mabaparinibbana Sutta 
of the Digha Nikaya. In India there are many places with the 
same name and there is possibility of the name Kusavati to have 
‘existed elsewhere also.’ 

Kusa became the ruler of South K6f$ala with his capital at 
Kusavati.* Kusasthali or Kusavati, mentioned as the Capital 

-of K6Ssala in the Vayu Purana, has been definitely identified with 
“Kansil”’ a place on Tel river in the ex-Patna State, still adorned 
with venerable monuments of the past.” Kusa appears to have 
-extended the Aryan culture in the Vindhya region. 

Sreeram Chandra Mullick?’ emphasises the Kusastbali or 
Kusavati of the Puranic period to comprise the area of Ranipur, 
Jharial, Kansil, Balkhamar and Bahbabal villages. Kansil”? is a 
small village, situated near Ranipur-Jharial. It is felicitous, as 
the name Kusasthali or Kusavati has jargoned into Kansil and 
has left a vestige till today, in the vicinity. The present trend 
of the Archaeology is to find the terra-cottas of the Puranic 
Period and the long past. Of course the surface of earth is 
‘changeable due to quaking or shaking of earth, but still then, 
much can be relied on practical finding. Therefore without 
hesitation, excavation should be exceeded here. 

From Raghuvamsa as stated, it is known that Kusa did not 
‘remain in Kusavati for long and occupied Ayodhya, on the 
request of its inhabitants. “While marching with his army from 
Kusavati, he had “to cross the Vindhya mountain. Because of 
this march, V. Pathak” states that Kusavati should not have 
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been very far off. The question arises, why Kusavati should: 
not have been far from Ayodhya ? 

In the ancient period, it is well known that Ramachandra. 
travelled throughout the peninsular India, during his fourteen 
years exile. During the historical period, it is known that the 
Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien®® travelled over Indig for more than 
ten years (Circa 400-411 A.D.) and Hiuen Tsang” journeyed 
from 629 A.D. and returned to China in 645 A.D.” Even 
Sankaracharya in the course of his digvijaya, in the early part 
of ninth century A.D. travelled far and wide on foot and esta- 
blished four Dhamas. In ancient, medieval and modern periods,. 
there are many instances of long march and travel. So the 
march of Kusa from Kusavati, situated on the Vindbya preci- 
pices, to far flung Ayodhya in the north, within his Kingdom, 
without any resistance or any dearth of supply, makes no hind- 
trance. Moreover in ancient days the human life had more: 
longevity and vigour. 

B.C. Law®? aspires that the ancient KO6$Sala kingdom was 
divided into two great divisions, the river Sarayu serving as the 
wedge between the two; that to the north was called Uttara 
Kosala, and the one to the south was called Daksina Kosala. 
According to S.C. Behera® this suggestion does not appear to 
be correct because the northern boundary of Dakshina Kosala. 
is never known to have reached upto the river Sarayu. It is 
perbaps only once that under Bhavattavarman®’ the northerm 
boundary of Dakshina KOSala was extended as far as Allahabad. 
Probably the northern boundary of South Kosala reached as 
far as the river Son®® in the palmy days of her history. 

It is already seen that South K6$ala State had its individual 
origin and the view of B.C. Law cannot be accepted, as it is. 
definitely known that South KO8Sala was situated in southern 
Vindhya foothills. During different predominances, the boun- 
daries of South KO$ala extended and decreased. 

K.D. Bajpai®é? mentions that the Mahabharata in course of 
its description of tbe eastern and south-eastern kingdoms men- 
tions a number of them. For example, in the Sabhaparva. 
(48.17) there are named four peoples of the neighbouring king- 
doms—the Vangas, the Kalingas, the Tamraliptas and the 
Pundras. Here the people of Mahako$ala are conspicuous by 
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their absence. e Further S.C. Behera® observes, that although 
the author of Mahabharata does not refer to the Kosalas in 
this context, he refers to the fact that Sahadeva in course of his 
Digvi jaya in the south conquered and annexed the territory of 
South K6S$ala (Sabha-XXXI. vrs. 12-13). 

The view of 6.C. Behera is completely unacceptable as it is 
known from K6$Sala khanda (Chapter), mentioned above, that 
Nagnajit was the King of South Ko8Sala during the Maha- 
bharata war and he fought on behalf of the Pandavas. There- 
fore the question of conquering South Kos$sala, during the 
southern march of Sahadeva does not arise. It seems that 
because of the support of Nagnajit, the king of pilgrimage is 
mentioned in the Aranyaka Parva and Vana Parva. 

The Aranyaka Parva® of the Mahabharata describes a few 
places of pilgrimage of KoOSala, viz. Rishabha Tirtha and Kala 
Tirtha which can be identified in the Sambalpur region accor- 
ding to Siba Prasad Das."’ N.K. Sahu®! remarks that the Vana 
Parva”® describes the places of pilgrimage in KO8ala, such as 
Rsabbhbatirtba, Kalatirtha and Badarikatirtha which are identified 
in the present Chbhatisgarh region.’ The Gunji Rock Inscrip- 
tion’? refers to the Rsabhatirtha (Bhagavato usabhatithe...) 
although the name ‘K6Sala’ js omitted in it. It is further known 
from the Vana Parva tbat the territory of KOSala was distinct 
from the kingdom of Vidarbha. The epic represents Nala, who. 
was wandering with Damayanti in the Vindhyan forest, as 
pointing out the paths to Vidarbha and KO6Sala in the following. 
words : 


“This path leads to Vidarbha, and that one to KoSsala 
beyond that to the South lies Daksinapatha.””?5 
. “This reference indicates that KOSala was to the North of 
Daksinapatha and was probably adjacent to Vidarbha.” 


It is known from Avadanasataka®® that there was a War 
between the Kings of North and South KoOsalas. 

The evidence of Panini’s Ashtadhyayi’”’ and Muni Katya- 
yana’s Vartikas on Panini informs us much abost the expansion 
of the Aryan cultyre to the Deccan and seems to be fairly 
conclusive. According to R.G. Bhandarkar,” “Panini in his. 
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“Sutras or grammatical rules shows an extensiven knowledge of 
the geography of India. ~Of the places and rivers mentioned by 
him a good many exist in the Punjab and Afghanistan; but the 
names of countries situated in the eastern portion of Northern 
India also occur in the Sutras. The countries farthest to the 
south mentioned by him are Kachchha (1V.2.133), Avanti 
(Iv.1.176), Kosala (IV.1. 171), Karusa (IV.1:178) and Kalinga 
(IV.1.178). The first is the same as the modern country of that 
name, Avanti is the district about Ujjayini, and Kalinga corres- 
ponds to the Modern Northern Circars. Kosala, Karusa and 
Avanti are mentioned in the Puranas as countries situated on 
the back of the Vindhyas. In the Ratnavali, a dramatic play, 
Kosala is also placed near that mountain range.” 

During the time of the Grammarian Panini (5th century 
*B.C.), a territory named Taitila Janapada flourished to the west 
of Kalinga and that territory has been associated by some 
scholars with the modern town of Titilagarh in Bolangir 
district.” 

It is known from Kautilya’s Arthasastra (vide : Schwartz- 
berg, J.E. (ed.), A Historical Atlas of South Asia, Chicago 
University (U.S.A.), 1978, p. 16, plate III, B-2) that a State 
named Indravana, comprising the present Kalahandi district was 
existing during that period, which was famous for diamond. 

K.D. Bajpai!®® is of the view that it appears, that upto about 
the third century B C. MabhakoSsala or Dakshina Kosala had 
not assumed its name as such and the country was generally 
designated by the term Vidarbha which might have comprised a 
much bigger area than the present Berar.” 

This view of K.D. Bajpai cannot be accepted as it is already 
known that South KoOSala was already in existence and S.C. 
Behera!®* rightly says that Vidarbha and Dakshina K68ala were 
two separate states although they were contiguous. Whatever 
it might be, by the third century A.D. if not earlier South 
KoOSala as a country was distinct from Vidarbha for while the 
“Vakatakas ruled over Vidarbha, the Maghas ruled over South 
K osala.1°® 

The Puranis literature associates South Kosala with the 
Vindhya region. A.C. Mittal!’ remarks” that the people of 
‘Tosala (or Central Orissa) and K6Sala (or Chhattisgadha) were 
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not classed with, the people of Southern India or the hill tribes 
of the Vindbya mountains, but with the, more civilized inhabi- 
tants of the celebrated Danava (or Daitya) capital of Tripuri 
and with that ancient stronghold of Indian culture viz. Malava. 

Vessantara Jataka!’* mentions that Chedis were ruling over 
the Vindbhya region, close to Kalinga. Kharavela was a famous 
King of Kalinga in the first century B.C., belonging to this 
family. The rule of the Chedis in South K6$Sala seems to have 
been tentativeiy proved. In second century A.D. Gautamiputra 
Satakarni of Satavabana dynasty is known to have extended his 
empire to the east upto the Mahendra mountain.’ So, it can 
be safely said that western Orissa was under tbe Satavahanas, 
for some time. 

The Malavikagnimitram, a Sanskrit drama attributed to the 
poet Kalidasa indicates that the Vidarbha region forming part 
of South KOSala was included in the Maurya empire. Here 
‘the poet probably means South K68ala, but nothing can be told 
definitely as the drama was written after a long duration of 
Maurya period. 

Kathasaritsagara is assigned to Sudraka. But nothing 
‘definite can be said about his date.” According .to K.D. 
Bajpai,!°S in the Kathasaritsagara, the capital of Mahak6$ala is 
given as Chirayu. Can it be identified with Amaravati, now a 
town in Berar ? Both the words Chirayu and Amaravati convey 
almost the same meaning. 

N.K. Sahu!® says that in the epic KOSala (South K68ala) is 
not included in the Daksinapatha. But tbe Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription enumerates KOSala along with the territories of the 
Daksinapatha. The Allahabad Pillar Inscription records the 
names of Kings and States defeated by Samudragupta, when he 
took his expedition to the Deccan. Among others, Samudra- 
gupta claims to have defeated King Mahendra of Kosala, King 
Vyaghraraja of Mabakantara and King Mantaraja of 
Kaurala.!° H.C. Ray Chaudhuri identifies the territory of 
Kosala State mentioned in Allababad Pillar Inscription to be 
the modern Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur districts of Madhya 
Pradesh and Orissa.!!! Mabhbakantara tract comprised the 
southern part of Kgalahandi district and most part of Koraput 
‘and Bastar districts of Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. Kaurala 
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State included the region of Sonepur in Bolangir district.!? 

The Vakataka King Narendrasena has been described as: 
Lord of Ko6$Sala and ‘Mekala in his Balghat Plates. The 
attachment of KoOSala with Mekala, in the plates of Narendra- 
sena, shows that it identifies South KO8Sala. Ajanta Inscription! 
of Harisena, who belonged to the Basim branch of the Vaka- 
takas, also shows Kosala to be in his possession. 

Vatsyayana Mallanaga whose date is uncertain probably 
flourished in the fourth or fifth century A.D. In his Kama- 
sutra,!!° Kosala State‘has been named as a territory bordering. 
Strirajya. Hiralal!” identified Strirajya with the western belt 
of modern Chanda district. According to K.D. Bajpai, 8 this 
Strirajya appears to be the same as the ‘Eastern Strirajya’ of the 
Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang!3* and may correspond to the 
western part of modern Chanda district. In that case Kosala 
of Vatsyayana is to be located on the east or north-east of the 
Chanda district. Jt may be added here that Vatsyayana men- 
tions Vidarbha also twice,!®® which tends to indicate that in his 
time Kosala and Vidarbha were two separate countries. 

Varahamihira flourished in the sixth century A.D.3?! Jn his 
‘“Vrihad-Samhita’,!®® the renowned astronomer puts Kof8ala, 
Kalinga, Vanga, Upa Vanga, Jathar, Anga, Sailik, Vidarbha, 
Vatsa, Andhra, Chedic, Ud harva Kant, Brusa, Naliker and 
Charmadip in the Agneya Kona (i e. south-east). The grouping 
of States indicates that KOSala here, refers to Dakshina K6sala 
or South KoOSala. 

In later part of fifth century A.D. the Sarabhapuriyas started 
their rule over South KO Sala, from their Capital Sarabhapura,. 
In sixth century A.D. the might of Sarabhapuriyas seems to be 
forceful and in the early part of seventh century A.D. they 
became weak and their hold was exterminated. Two Sarabha- 
puriya copper plate sets have been discovered in western 
Orissa so far. 

The first discovery of Sarabhapuriya copper plate set was 
done at the site of Nehna village, two miles to the south-east 
of Khariar in 1907.3 Jt was issued in the second regnal year, 
on the 29th day of Sravana by Maha-Sudeva, to Vajisaneyin 
Vishnusvamin, of the Kausika gotra. The Charter records the 
donation of Navanaka and the neighbouring Sambilaka, in the 
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Kshitimandaahara. 

The second discovery of Sarabhapuriya copper plate set 
was done by the author at Amgura village in 1975,124 Jayaraja, 
the donor of the.Charter, is called Maha Jayaraja in the body 
of the record, and ¢his appears to be the Sarabhapura fashion 
‘of mentioning the King who would be elsewhere styled Jaya- 
Maharaja.!*3 The Charter begins with the symbol for Siddham 
and the auspicious word Svasti. Line 2 ff. describes the donor 
Maha-Jayaraja as paramabhagavata who granted the village 
Rajyagrama in Samparaja-bhbukti in favour of a Brahmana 
named Vishnuswamin of the Kausika gotra and Vajasaneya- 
charana for the merit of his parents and for his own merit.?2° It 
was issued in the third regnal year, on the 7th of Magha. 

These two copper plate sets show that there were two divi- 
sions in western Orissa named Samparaja-bhukti and 
Kshitimandaabara durirg Sarabhapuriya period. Samparaja- 
bhukti probably included the whole of Boden Block and part 
of Komnz Block area, as the finding shows. ‘The term Bhukti 
might have slanged into modern Boden. Kshitimandaahara 
should be located in the Khariar Block and most probably it 
included a much bigger area. 

As these findings are from the Nawapara sub-division of 
Kalahandi district and as a large number of copper plate grants 
issued by King Sudevaraja have come to ligt and from those it 
is known that much of Kalahandi district as well as part of 
Sambalpur district was,included in the Sarabhapuriya empire.!2” 

In the later part of the 5th century A.D. or the first half of 
6th century A.D. the Parvatadvarakas were ruling over the Tel 
valley in Kalahandi district belt. The Terasinga copper plates?! 
give the statement of two Kings of this dynasty. The first was 
the donation of Debhogaka kshetra, modern Debhog in Raipur 
district of Madhya Pradesh, to Dronaswami, a Brahman of 
Kasyapa gotra, for the purpose of relief of the Queen mother 
Kaustrubheswari, who was then bedridden with fever. The 
second Terasinga grant ‘was made by Sri Maharaja Tushtikara, 
from his Capital Tarabhramaraka, identified * with modern 
Talbhamara, on the river Tel in Kalahandi district. The grant 
was of the village Prastaravataka, identified with Patharla in 
Kalahandi district, to the same Dronaswami. The Charter shows 
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the Parvatadvarakas, to be the worshippers of the Goddess. 
Stambhbeswari. Nothing more is known about this dynasty. 
Most probably, the Sarabhapuriyas exterminated them, from 
the Tel valley, in 6th century A.D. 

Pulakesin HI (circa A.D. 610-11 to 642} of the Chalukya. 
dynasty, in the Aihole inscription,??? describes how he directed 
his arms towards the eastern Deccan, where the KoOsSalas (pro- 
bably the Panduvams$sis of Dakshina Kosala) and the Kalingas 
(probably the Gangas of Kalinga-nagara in the Ganjam dis- 
trict) were easily humbled.!33° This shows that South Kosala was 
situated in the eastern Deccan near Kalinga. 

Sri-Harsha or Harsha-vardhbana, King of Kanauj!3! describ- 
ed South Ko6sala inp his composition Ratnavali-nataka (act 4), 
and shows how Udayana, King of Vatsadesa with Capital at 
Kausambi, conquered the country of South K6Sala.!3? 

Dilip Kumar Ganguly!3? states that tbe Sarabhapuriyas: 
were expelled from the region in the latter half of the sixth 
century A.D.’3* by the Panduvamésis, who were in occupation of 
the territory till the rise of the Nalas in the second part of the 
seventh century A.D. One of the Kings of the family, Tivara- 
deva is described as having acquired the sovereignty of the 
whole of Kosala in his records, while he is entitled KoO8sal- 
adhipati in the legend of his seal. The records of the Pandu- 
vamSsis have mostly been found in the western part of the 
couniry. A copper plate grant, dated in the 57th regnal year of 
Balarjuna, mentions two villages, which have been located in 
the erstwhile Kalahandi State by some,33® and in Sambalpur 
district by others.!3° Jt may be safely concluded on the basis of 
this record that the rule of the PanduvamSis extended over both 
tbe eastern and western parts of this janapada. 

In 639 A.D. the Chinese pilerim Yuan Chwang visited. 
Kosala and gives the topography in his itinerary. He describes 
the Kingdom of Kala as 6.000 li in circuit and about 1,800 Ii 
away from the Capital of Kalinga to the north-west.’3? Accor- 
ding to Samuel Beal,!3 the Chinese pilgrim informs that this 
country is about 5,000 1i in cirouvit; the frontiers consist of 
encircling mountain crags; forests and junf{le are found together 
in Succession. The capital is about 40 li round; the soil is rich 
and fertile, and yields abundant crops. The towns and villages 
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are close together. The population is,very dense. The men are 
tall and black complexioned. The disposition of the people is. 
hard and violent; they are brave and impetuous. There are both. 
heretics and believers here. 

The pilgrim’ says’ that there are about one hundred. 
Sangharamas, ani somewhat less than 10,C¢00 priests : they all: 
alike study the teaching of the Great Vehicle. There are about 
seventy Deva temples, frequented by heretics of different 
persuasions. 

After a tour in the then Central Provinces and Lower 
Gangetic Doab in 1881-82, Alexander Cunningham,” in his re- 
port writes that Maha-Kosala comprised the whole of the upper: 
valley of the Mahanadi and its tributaries, from the source: 
of the Narbada at Amarkantak, on the north, to the source of 
the Mahandi itself, near Kanker, on the south, and from the- 
valley of the Wen-Ganga, on the west to the Hasda and Jonk 
rivers on the east. But these limits have often been extended, so: 
as to embrace the hilly districts of Mandala and Balaghat, on 
the west up to the banks of the Wen-Ganga, and the middle: 
valley of the Mahanadi, on the east, down to Sambalpur and. 
Sonepur. 

Some modifications have been forwarded by Hiralal,!4 to- 
the above description of Cunningham, and he ascertains that, 
Cunningham, in order to complete the area on Chinese pilgrim’s 
scale included a part of the Vakataka country which he placed 
in Berer, but it is not necessary to do this, in as much as the- 
deficiency can be covered by some States of Orissa bordering on 
Sambalpur in which SO0mavamS$i inscriptions have been found,. 
which prove that they formed parts of K6saladesa mentioned in 
them... these are the States of Patna, Bamra, Sonepur and. 
Rairakhbol... 

The 8th and 9th centuries A.D. seem to be an impalpable 
situation for the historical geography of western Orissa, as. 
much archaeological spade works are still to be carried out. 
There is scope for the search of the unknown civilisation of Tel. 
and Rahul valleys. Possibility is there for the existence of 
Sambhala and J.anka States, at western Orissa, during this 
period. N.K. Sahu’? identifies Sambhala, the Capital of Indra- 
bhuti with Sambalpur and as to the identification of Lanka, 
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where Indrabhuti’s sister Laksmikara was married, can be no 
‘other than the territory of modern Sonepur. 

In the 8th century A.D., the Sonepur area is found td be 
under the occupation of the Bhanjas of Khinjali mandala 
{modern Baudh-Daspalla region) who ruled from their head- 
quarter Dhritipura.3? The Sonepur copper plates charter of 
Satrubhanja reveals that he granted land to a Brahmin in the 
Vishya (district) of Royara identified with modern Rabila on the 
Mahanadi, three miles off the town of Binka. From this copper 
plates discovery it is certain that the Sonepur belt remained 
under the occupation of Khinjaii mandala for some period. 

Another group of Kings, some of whom bore the names 
Sivagupta and Mahidsivagupta and bad names ending in the 
‘word Késarin (like some members of the Panduvamsa), is also 
known to have claimed descent from the So6mavams$sa (family of 
the Moon) and suzerainty over KO8ala.45 The Somavamsis of 
South Kosala, being defeated by the Tising Kalachuris, left 
‘Sripura and occupied the Sonepur-Sambaipur region. Sivagupta, 
the founder of the later SOmavam$i branch is known from the 
charters of his son and successor Mahabhavagupta I Janamé- 
jaya, who not only occupied the Sonepur-Baudh region but also 
had his sway over the Trikalinga {territory comprising the 
modern Koraput and Kalabandi region.’ The Bhanjas of 
Dhritipura were thereby driven out to the south-east. 

The SOmavams$sis, who established their supremacy in the 
upper Mahanadi valley at the beginning of the tenth century 
A.D. claimed suzerainty over K6Sala and assumed the distinctive 
‘epithet of Trikalingadhipati. Their dominions included the 
western part of the present Orissa State comprising Sambalpur 
district and the erstwhile feudatory States of Patna and Sonepur 
and this region thus came to be included within the political 
‘boundary of Daksina K68sala.’” The inscriptions of this line of 
‘Kings mentions grants of villages, some of which may be 
‘identified in western Orissa. 

(1) Vakratentali.3° This village is mentioned in one of the 
‘Sonepur charters? of Mahabhavagupta I, alias Janamé6jaya, as 
being situated in Lupattara-Khanda and granted to a Brahmana 
named Bhattaputra Jatarupa. This village has been identified 
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with Bantentuli (20° £3” N. 83° 42” E.) in the Sonepur State by 
iiralal,?°®° and the district with Lepta (20°41” N. 83°33” E.) in 
the Patna State by B. Misra.!5! 

(2) Jambugrama. This village is known from the Kalibhana 
plates!”® of Mahabbavagupta 1 Janam6jaya, issued in the 6th 
regnal year from Murasima Pattna.!3® The charter records the 
grant of a village, called Jambugrama,! which was situated in 
the Visaya or district of Pota. - 

(3) Vakavedda. The Patna copper plate grant! of the sixth 
regnal year of Mahabhavagupta I records the grant of the village 
of Vakavedda in the district of Ongatata to certain Brahmanas. 
Vakavedda is identified with Bakti,!5® fifteen miles north of 
Bolangir, and Ongditata with a locality on the Ong, a tributary 
of the Mahanadi, separating the Sonepur State from Patna. B. 
Misra!” has looked for the location of the village at a place 
called Vankavira (20° 53” N. 83° 50” E.) in Sonepur. 

(4) Pasitala. This place finds mention in an inscription of 
the sixth regnal year of the same King as being attached to the 
district of Pota. Both the village and the district have been 
located at Pontijl!8% (20° 44"N. 83° 31” E.) in Patna and Pora 
{20° 44”N. 83° 50’ E.) in Sonepur respectively. 

(5) Satallama. This place, which is mentioned in the Nagpur 
Museum charters!’® of Mahabhavagupta I as a gift village, 
formed a part of the district of KoOSsaloda. Satallama!®® still 
exists at Satlama in Sambalpur district, and Kosaloda, as 
Kursarda in Bargarh tahsil. 

(6) Gottaikela”~ The Sonepur plates?! of Mahabhavagupta I 
Janam6jaya issued in his 17th regnal year from his prosperous 
Capital called Arama. The grant records donation of the village 
Gottaikela!®® in Loputarakhanda in favour of a merchant 
association which in its turn registered the same village for 
maintenance of two temples, one dedicated to Kesava and the 
other to Aditya located in Gottaikela. 

(7)—(10) Randa, Alandala, Arkigrama and Tulenda. All the 
places are referred to in the Cuttack copper plate charters!®3, 
issued in the 31st regnal year of this King. The first two villages 
Randa and Alindala, were situated in Pova district of the 
KO6§ala country. Randa is considered to be the same as Renda! 
(20° 44"N. 83° 33” E.) in Patna, Alandala, with a village!®® three 
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miles east of Bolangir, apd Pova with Pow’ in the Sonepur 
State, thirteen miles south of Binka. The village of Arkigrama. 
which is said to bea part of Tulumva-kbanda in the Kosala 
country is identified by B. Misra? with Harigan (21° 6”N. 83° 
6” E.) in the Sonepur State. Both B. Misra!’ and R.D. Banerji? 
have equated Tulumva-kbanda with Turum on the Mabanadi, 
27 miles south of Sambalpur. Tulenda, which is included within. 
Sandana-visaya in the Kosala country, reminds one of Tulendi 
in the Patna State, six miles north of Bolangir. Sandana may be 
the same as Saranda!”® in Bargarh tabsil. 

(11) Konnayilla. The Kalibhana grant”! of Mabhdabhava- 
gupta I Janaméjaya was recorded in his 34th regnal year. It was 
issued from Suvarnapura-Vijaya Kataka (the victorious Capital} 
and contains the King’s grant of a village called Konnpnayilla in 
the Tokhara-visaya?”? of the KoOsaladesa in favour of the 
Bhattpura Devu who was the son of Gangeya and grandson of 
Arjuna and was an immigrant from Muktavathi in Sravasti. 

(12) Talakajja. The Patna plates,!?? issued in the year eight 
of MabhAsivagupta Yayati I record the grant of some land in the 
village of Talakajja in Sanula district in the KO8ala country to 
a Brahmana named Kamadeva. The village and tbe district 
have been identified by B. Misra!* with Talagaja (20° 39’N. 
83° 38” E.) in Patna and Somara (20° 30” N. 83° 28” E.) 
respectively. 

(13) Nivinda or Nivinna. One of the copper plate grants™”5 
of Mabhbéasivagupta Yayati issued in bis 15th regnal year, men- 
tions the village of Nivida or Nivinna in Ottarapalli-visaya in 
Ganutapatamandala of the KOSala country as being bestowed 
on a Briahmana named Diksita Pundarika. B. Misra!”° has 
located the village at the present site of Libina (20° 58” N. 83° 
18” E.) in Bargarh tahsil. 

(14) Deladeli. The Patna plates!” of the 24tb year of 
Mahasivagupta Yaydati’s region record the grant of the village 
of Deladeli in the district of Talatata in the Kosala country. 
Deladeli has been identified by B. Misra!”® with Dedil (20° 22” 
N. 83° 21” E.) a few miles from the river Tel in the Patna 
State, while R.D. Banerji!” located Telatata-visaya on the 
banks of the Tel, a tributary of the Mabanadi, rising in the 
Kalahand: State and joining it at Sonepur. 
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(15) Luttaruma. This village is mentioned in the Patna 
copper plate grant’ of Mahasivaguptal’! Yayati as being inclu- 
ded within Telatata-visaya and it is placed by B. Misra at Leter 
(20° 7” N. 82° 50” E.) in the Kalahandi State about 14 miles 
north of the Tel. 

(16) Garidasiminilli. This village is mentioned in the 
Cuttack plates!®®, issued in the third regnal year of Mababhava-: 
gupta II Bhimaratha as being situated in the district of the 
Sakhangadyanha in the Kosala country. B. Misra!’ is of 
opinion that the village corresponds to Gaisama (21° 16” N. 
83° 40” E.) in Bargarh tahsil of Sambalpur district. 

(17) Loisara. The Kudopali plate of the 13th regnal year of 
the same King records the grant of a village named Loisara in- 
Gidinda-mandala to a Briahmana named Narayana. Accor- 
ding to R.D. Banerji, Loisara is the same as its name sake in- 
Bargarh tahsil, 16 miles south-west of Sambalpur, and Gidanda,. 
Saranda in the same tahsil, 11 miles south-west of Sambalpur- 

(18) Laisara. The Kudopali copper plate grant® was made 
in the 13th year of the reign of Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha 
by his Mandalika, Ranaka Punja, of the Mathara family. He 
issued this grant from his residence at Vamadapati, which is. 
possible to be modern Bamragarh in the old Bamra State. The 
charter shows Punja to be lord of fifteen small villages. His 
seal bears the swan emblem. The feudatory chief was the wor- 
shipper of Mahesvara, but was also devoted to the Goddess 
Kalesvari (probably a form of Kali, the consort of Siva in 
Hindu mythology)3). The village Laisara is to be located in. 
the vicinity of modern Bamragarh. 

Subsequently by the middle of the 10th century A.D. the: 
Bhaumakara empire comprising the northern and southern. 
Tosalis passed into the Somavams$is dominion and commonly 
came to be known as Utkala. All the districts and villages, 
known from the copper plates of SOmavams$is, have not yet been 
satisfactorily identified!8?. The sites of MirasimAa, Vinitapura 
and Yayatinagara were important from the administrative view, 
during the reign of SOmavamSsis in western Orissa. 

(1) Muirasima.!88 The Somavamsis did not have any per- 
manent or fixed Capital, as may be gleaned from the fact that 
their epigraphic records were issued from different skandha- 
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varas. The earliest known record of the family was issued from 
the royal residence or vijaya-skandhavara at Suvarnapurd, 
identified with Sonepur (26° 51” N. 83° 54” E.). The Nagpur 
Museum and Patna plates of Mahibhavagupta I were issued 
from the royal camp at Muirasima, where the flights of merry 
pigeons rise up at the sound of the anklets of many beautiful 
maidens (and) whose fame is spread by bards coming from all 
quarters!®’, B. Misra! Jocates the place at Moorsima (20° 59” 
N. 83° 33” E.) on the bank of the Ong in the Patna State. 
The location of this place in the outskirts of Cuttack, as 
propounded by Fleet!®!, can hardly be accepted. 

(2) Vinitapura. Vinitapura was for some years the Capital 
City of the S6mavamsi Kings and is identified by scholars with 
Binka, a small town on the Mahanadi river in the old Sonepur 
State. Hiralal opines that the city was renamed ‘Yayatinagara’ 
during the reign of MahdsSivagupta Yayati. He further suggeSs- 
ted that the old name succeeded in the long run in asserting the 
ground. The Jocation of Vinitapura at ancient Yayatinagara 
has been opposed by B. Misra!” who would distinguish the 
two places. Binka has yielded archaeological remains that 
deserve consideration. Attention may be drawn to the remains 
of a fort in its neighbourhood and 12 ghat embankment on the 
Mahanadi. The existence of a village, known as Rajapali close 
by is not without significance. 

(3) Yayatinagara. Suggestion of N.K. Sahu!®, according to 
whom the tiny village which now stands on that very site bears 
the name Jaktinagar a variant form of the name Yayatinagar 
and it still retains the ruins of a large medieval fort noticed by 
R.D. Banerji as early as 19294, may be taken as embodiment 
of Yayitinagara. The Jaktinagar village is situated on the right 
bank of Mahanadi, about seven miles to the west of Baud. 

The Cholas, according to their records, defeated and seized 
King Indraratha of the Chandrakula (i.e. SOmavam$a), together 
with his family, at the battle of Yayatinagara®’, and captured, 
probably as a result of this success, Odravishaya and KoO$ala- 
‘padu, shortly before,1023 A.D. According to S.R. Nema!®®, the 
SOmavarmsis received a severe below when their King, Indraratha 
died on the battlefield. The army of Rajendra Cola marched 
“through Jeypore, Kalahandi and Patna regions for the conquest 
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of Yaydtinagara, which was the Capita! of Indraratha. Thus, 
there must have prevailed confusion which gave rise to anarchy 
in the SOmavams$i dominion. 

After this event, it is known from the Narasinghpur copper 
plate that his (Naghusa’s) younger brother Yayati, was elected 
as King of the two countries—KoSsala and Utkala by the 
warrior Chiefs. He effectively repulsed the enemies!*’, This 
record, says S.R. Nema,!*® makes it clear that, after the death 
of Indraratha, Nahusa’s brother (cousin), Chandihara Yayati 
who was passing his days elsewhere, rescued the S6mavamsi 
power from its further deterioration. The Chandihara, who was 
the son of Abhimanyu I, grandson of Vichitravira and great- 
grandson of Janaméjaya Mahabhavagupta I, was raised to the 
throne by the amatyas (ministers) probably in Circa 1024 A.D. 

During the rule of his son Uddyotakesari Mabhabhavagupta 
IV (Circa 1060-1085 A.D.), the Ko6$sala portion was made a 
separate territory. S.R. Nema!”® gives the view that the Sonepur 
copper plate of Kumara SOmeSsvaradeva?® informs us that 
Uddyotakesari appointed in KO8Sala, Abhimanyu II, who was a 
member of the royal family. It is not known when Abhi- 
manyu’s rule in KOsala ended. His successor in KOSala was 
apparently Kumara SOmesvara who issued the aforesaid charter 
from Suvarnapura (Sonepura). Sircar remarks that Uddyota- 
kesari during tbe later part of his rule made Abhimanyu, 
apparently a prince of bis own family, a Sub-King of that part 
of his dominions that lay in K68Sala, while he himself lived at 
Utkala where we have his records at Bhubaneswar and the 
neighbourhood. This arrangement may have been done to 
check Kalachuri and Chindaka Cola encroachment in Kosala 
and Ganga encroachment in Utkala®"!, N.K. Sabhu?®% refers to: 
this charter and states that the Kelga plates?’8 of the S0ma- 
vam$si Kumara SOmesvara reveal that after separation the 
Kosala portion was called the Paschima Lanka, but the Utkala 
portion was never known as the Pirva Lanka. 

It is known from the Ratnagiri plates?® of the last SOma- 
vam$si King Karnadeva (Circa 1106-1118 A.D.) that Janamé- 
jaya II (Circa 1085 A.D.) fought against a Néga King. The 
Chhindaka—Naga King Somesvara I of Chakrakota (Bastar) 
was a contemporary of King Janaméjaya II and therefore, in all. 
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probability, the latter bad to wage war against~ the former, 
which ultimately ended in.the victory of the Naga King. In 
occupying Kosala, the Naga King was helped by Telgu-Choda 
family and finally the Telgu-Chodas ruled Ko6Sala (the Sambaj- 
pur-Sonepur region) with their Capital at Sonepur.2% This 
final extinction of the SOmavams$i from western “Orissa is still a 
matter of conjecture. 

The Ratnapur inscription?’ dated 1114 A.D. of Kalachuri 
King Jajalladeva I revealg that he took as prisoner SOmes- 
vara, the Naga ruler of Chalkrakota (in the Bastar ex-state), who 
had occupied a part of Dakshina KoOSsala and defeated Bhuja- 
vala, the Chief of Suvarnapura, modern Sonepur. This Bhuja- 
vala was no other than SOmesSvara III, the last Telgu-Choda 
King of South KO6s8ala. 

About this time, after the campaign of Kalachuri King 
Jajalladeva I, a branch of the Rastrakuta family occupied the 
Bargarh region of Sambalpur tract and ruled that belt for few 
generations.” 

This was a period of great political conflict between the 
Kalachuris and the Gangas. Later, during the rule of Ananga- 
bhima III (1212-1238 A.D.), the Gangas were able to occupy 
the Sonepur-Sambalpur region®®%® and much of western Orissa 
became integral part of Ganga empire. 

The Gangas appointed feudatories in western Orissa, for 
administrative facilities. About this time a Kamala Mandala 
State developed in northern part of Kalahandi district. N.K. 
Sahu®%® observes that this Mandala is known to us from an 
inscription® in the old Siva temple at Narl2& in Kalabandi dis- 
trict, which states that a King named Madana Mahadeva was 
ruling over Kamala Mandala in the Saka year ‘Rima Vina 
Rudra’ meaning 3511 i.e. 1153, equivalent to A.D. 1231. 
Madana Mahadeva was very probably a semi-independent 
feudatory under the Gangas. The origin of this mandala is, 
however, difficult to be determined, but there is reason to 
believe that this mandala was later on transformed as the 
feudatory State of Kalahandi under the Naga Chiefs. 

The Khambeswari Temple Inscription®!, of Sonepur, now 
preserved in the Sambalpur University Museum, reveals that 
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‘during the reign of Bhanudeva I (1264-1279 A.D.) the grandson 
of Anangabhima Deva III, the Ganga Governor of Sonepur 
was Sankaradeva, with the title Paschimadesadhikari-samanta- 
padiraya-visayapati. 

S.K. Mishra®” states that thus in 13th century A.D. Sonepur 
and Kalahandiwere under the suzerainty of the Gangas and 
were ruled by fetidatory Governors of Visayapatis. In between 
‘the two Visayas was located the territory of Patnagarh which 
appears to be independent during that period. It seems that 
after the fall of the Kalachuris, the territory was governed by 
a local dynasty. The Kings of this dynasty could retain their 
Sovereignty partly because they were powerful and popular but 
mainly becauSe the Gafigas of Utkala were at that time busy iD 
warfares in the far south and they had no time to interfere in 
‘the affairs of western Orissa. The last independent King of 
Patnagarh was Ranasimhadeva as known from the Kosala- 
nanda Kavya. The Kavya gives a graphic account about the 
fall of the King at the hands of the Ganga King of Utkala®3, 
‘Subsequently in fourteenth century A.D. a scion of the Ganga 
family, Sarayudeva founded the Ganga rule in Bamanda State 
and the Ganga rule in rest of western Orissa came to an end 
and was supplanted by a form of oligarcbical administration,’ 
which was later overthrown by the establishment of Chauban 
rule, which spread to a greater part. Oligarchical administration 
view is purely traditional. 


{ii1) MahakoSsala 

South K6Sala has frequently been named Mabhéako6Ssala and 
the occurring of the name ‘MahakoSsala’ is much associated. 
Therefore the name Mahakosala and its use make a fresh 
problem. 

V. Pathak?! says that even MahakoSala cannot be traced 
in the Puranic lists. We have doubt, however, whether Maha- 
kosala was the proper name of the father®!® of Prasenajita If or 
not. It seems most probably to be an adjective. There are many 
Kings mentioned in the Puranic lists, who have been given 
their place or family names, €.g., Kausalya or Kaufalya and 
Aiksvaku, besides their own proper names. Tiiere have also been 
some personalities, famous in KoO$salan history, whose proper 
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names are not known at all, the most prominent examples being 
those of Kaikeyi and Kausalya, the two queens of King 
Dasaratha. It is not possible that Mahakosala also might fall 
in the same category. It seems reasonably certain that he got 
this title at the hands of bis contemporaries on account of his 
wide possessions including that of the Kingdom of Kasi. It 
Jooked so important in the eyes of the people after a compara- 
tively long and insignificant period of KOsalan history that they 
personified him with the greatness of K6sala itself and he 
became so much famous by his new title ‘MahakoOosala’ that his 
own proper name was completely forgotten. There might be two 
possibilities regarding his identification. Firstly, he may be 
identified with Safijaya®” of the Purinic lists on the clear 
assumption that the three names immediately preceding Prasena- 
jita 11) viz. those of Sakya, Suddhodana, and Rihula, are 
definitely no names of KOsalan Kings and their insertion in the 
Puranic lists is a patent mistake of the Paurinikas. Safijaya has 
been said in the Puranas to have been a warrior King,’$, 
which might point to the bravery of Mahakosala. The second 
possibility is that the Puranic mistake of incorrectly inserting the 
above-mentioned three names might have resulted in another 
mistake of passing Mahako6sSsala over altogether. 

It is learnt from the Buddhist accounts that there were 
frequent wars between the neighbouring Kingdoms of K6$sala 
i.e. North Kosala and Kasi. A.D. Pusalker®!* observes that the 
final stage marks the total absorption of the Kasi Kingdom 
under the KOsala King Mahakosala, who has been mentioned 
as the Sovereign of both Kasi and Ko6sala. From the fact that 
the Buddhist records do not refer to contests between Kosala 
and any other tribe or State, it would appear that the gradual 
absorption of the clans and tribes in the northern part of 
Kosala was effected without any important battle, campaign, or 
siege??%, The contact of K6sala with Kasi, however, as we have 
seen resulted in a struggle lasting for generations with varying 
fortunes till Kasi was completely subjugated by the Kosala King 
Kamsa, who appears to have been a predecessor of Mahakofsala 
or the great Kosala. Mahdikosala was the father and immediate 
predecessor of Prasenajit (in Pali Pasenadi). - Raychaudhuri is 
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inclined to identify Hiranyanabha mentoned in later Vedic texts 
with MahakoOSsala®*!, Mahakodsala gave his daughter K68sala- 
dev? in marriage to the Magadhan King Bimbisara. 

V. Pathak identifies King Safijaya with Mahakosala and A.D. 
Pusalker identifies King Kamsa to have been a predecessor of 
Mahikosala. Reletant facts show the identification of King 
Sanjaya with MahakoSsala, the father of King Prasenajita 11, a 
contemporary of Lord Buddha?” by V. Pathak as more 
convincing. 

Alexander Cunningham®® has made frequent use of the 
name MahakoOosala and says that MahakosSsala, or ‘Great K68Sala’ 
was so called t0 distinguish it from the smaller K6$sala in Oudh 
to the north of Ghaghra river. The latter is often styled Uttara 
Kosala, or ‘Northern KO6Sala’, while the larger province is called 
Dakshina Kosala, or the ‘Southern KOSala’. 

The name of ‘Mabhak6sala’ and its use had given rise to: 
explanation by L.P. Pandeya Sharma, in early part of this 
century and he had prepared a questionnaire. After the views of” 
V.V. Mirashi, V.K. Bhave, H.L. Jain, B.V. Krishna Rao, B.C. 
Chbabra, D.C. Sircar, K.N. Dikshit and others, L.P. Pandeya 
Sharma? was of the opinion that in ancient times South or 
Mahak6sala was named ‘K6Ssala’ only without the qualifying 
word ‘Maha’ (Great). But the late General Cunningham and 
the late Hiralal have very frequently made use of the word 
‘Mahakosala’ meant for ‘Chhattisgarh and a part of Nagpur: 
Division’. Apart from these if one looks at the maps given in 
the Oxford History of fndia (1919) by V.A. Smith one will find 
the use of the word ‘Mabakosala’ for showing the particular 
geographical position covering the area around present day 
Chhattisgarh. 

The discussion shows that there was no ‘MahakoSsala’ State 
in ancient and medieval India. After the use of the name ‘Mahé- 
k6sala’ for South KO6$Sala by Alexander Cunningham, it has 
become a common factor to name South KO6Ssala as Mahakc Sala. 


(iv) Mahakdantara 

The name Kantira, £ eta or Mahakantara is first 
traced in Mahabharata??5, Sudama Mishra’®® has produced 
Kintaraka, among the Janapadas and Peoples in the Maba- 
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bharata rext. Sahadeva won over Kantiraka, during his 
southern campaign?®’, which extended from the east of KOf$sala 
up to the banks of river Vena, a tributary of Godavari.®°! 

Mabhbakantara, literally meaning a great forest, comprised the 
‘southern part of Kalahandi district, Koraput district, parts of 
Dhamtari tahsil, somewhere near Sihawa in Raipur district? 
and much of Bastar district. 

G. Ramdas®3® identifies the Mahakantara of the Praydiga 
Prasasti of Samudragupta with the Jharakbanda. N.K. Sahu?3 
‘puts forth that this region forming part of the Mabhakantara 
territory was then under a King named Vyagbraraja whom 
‘Samudragupta claims to have defeated. The territory of 
Mahakantara is very likely the same as the land of Mahavana 
:referred to in one Nagarjunikonda Inscription and it comprised 
the modern Koraput and Kalahand;i tracts. 

Literary meaning of the names ‘Kintara’ means? 
(1) Impassable road, dangerous road, (2) Jungle, forest, 
(3) Desert, (4) Wilderness, (5) Den, hole, cavity etc., (6) A sweet 
variety of sugar-cane, (7) Bamboo, (8) Famine and (9) A time 
‘of scarcity. Though the name has many meanings, here 
‘Kantara’ or ‘Mahakantara’ is used for great forest. 

The southern part of western Orissa comprised Mahbakan- 
tara tract, during Mahabharata period and 4th century A.D., 
when Samudragupta invaded south. 
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SOUTH KOSALA AS DEPICTED IN THE 
ANCIENT LITERATURE AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY UPTO THE GUPTA PERIOD 


THE ANCIENT LITERATURE of India is rich in traditional datas.. 
An attempt has been done to form the history of South K68Sala 
with literary evidences and more relevant archaeological find-: 
ings upto the Gupta invasion. 


(a) Brahmin Penetration 

Considerable portion of western Orissa comprises the: 
territory of South KOSala!, which is clad by hilly region and 
forest. The Puranas describe South K68ala to be existing on the 
Vindhya precipices and the Vindhya mountain appears for the 
first time in the Kaushitaki Upanishad.? Sage Agastya was the: 
first Aryan to cross the range of the Vindhya mountain. There 
is some connection between the Agastya clan and Aryan pene- 
tration south of the Vindhyas, but this still belongs to the: 
realm of myth, tempting though it may be to relate it to the 
southern megaliths.? 

The main Aryan settlements extended eastwards in a clan,. 
a thin line along the Himalayan foothills to southern Nepal,. 
and then swung south through the Camparan district of Bihar 
to the great river. The land was cleared by burning over, which. 
would not have been possible nearer the Ganges. This method, 
which limited the original expansion to the foothills west of 
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the GandaX river, is explained in a famous passage of the 
Satapatha Brahmana. The date should be earlier than 700 B.C.+ 
P.D. Kosambi’ states that less is known of the southern 
peninsula which was in a state of late stone-age savagery, with. 
a trifling amount of metal in use at a few undated spots. The 
pastoral life must have spread down some of the river valleys, 
at least to the Andhra Coast. Some penetration south of the 
Vindhyas, but traders and an occasional needy Brahmin had. 
begun to penetrate the south from -Bihar, certainly as far south. 
as the middle Godavari river. 

The lofty Upanishadic speculations about man’s spiritual. 
destiny were undertaken in the deep peace of forest retreats. 
The very name Aranyakas, or forest texts, reveals this signi- 
ficant connection between India’s spiritual heritage and the. 
sylvan milieu.® 

If an invading people come into a country in fairly large: 
numbers as the Vedic Aryans are postulated to have done, 
something very like uniform pressure is brought to bear upon 
the people in front as well as in the flanks of the forward of 
migration. In such a case the earlier people are driven into- 
what might be termed safety pockets—places in which the 
country will allow of a fair livelihood but which are difficult of 
access to the invaders. In India there are some such places and. 
the chief among in northern India are Nepal, Assam and 
Chota Nagpur.” 

The Chota Nagpur plateau is located adjacent to the north: 
of western Orissa and it is possible that the earlier people: 
might have penetrated to this region, which is full of safety 
pockets in the hilly areas and was thinly populated. This might 
have been the cause for western Orissa, to have influenced 
the culture and art of this region. In the words of P. Sankara- 
naryaanan,° the place of a people in historical memory depends: 
on their worth estimated in terms of their culture and their 
character as individuals and as a nation, political empires 
which are the conquests of Kings and Commanders live for a. 
short while and disappear. But the cultural empire of a people 
‘lives for long and endures through the centuries especially if 
jit renews its strength from its native soil. The pages of history 
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are full of epitaphs of forgotten empires. Yet, posterity still 
recalls with admiration and-~ reverence their contribution to the 
sum of world’s culture whose fragrance was wafted across the 
frontiers by the breeze of time and endures in the souls of 
men even to this day. Likewise, people who could not boast 
.of much of recorded history and are therefore criticised as lack- 
ing in historical sense, still retain their ancient glory and bid fair 
to be immortal as watchful keepers of humanity’s lighthouse 
sending far into the future the triple beams of the eternal 
values to safely guide to port the frail vessels sailing On time’s 
turbulent bosom. 

The Brahmins had also accompanied the caravaneers aS far 
as the Godavari river, even before the Buddhists. The final 
‘sections of the Suttanipata® show that they maintained contact 
with Magadha, but were engaged in Vedic practices and asked 
Upanisadic questions.” The origin of South Ko$ala is based 
‘on traditional account,” and the view of C.R. Krishna- 
macharlul? is appropriate, when he states that scientific study 
of evidences available and construction of history do. not, 
logically speaking, consist, as is generally imagined now-a-days, 
merely in the exposition of the archaeological, epigraphical and 
numismatic evidence only, since these do not reach effectively 
.and satisfactorily the distant limits in the past to which, litera- 
ture and traditions, better custodians, in some respects, of the 
nation’s historic memories, extend. Who can reach or count 
‘the substrata of monumentary relics that have undergone 
submergence, layer over layer, with the passage of time ? The 
topmost layer of the ‘monuments is at best only a partial 
‘evidence for the last chapter of the history of the nation. 

Kosala or South Ko6fSala has been a contiguous country to 
Andhra. There is a seat of Andhra Brahmans who are called 
Kosala Natis (lit. Brahmans from KoOS8sala) or (KoOSsala), nadu 
(country). At some remote period Brahmins migrated to 
Andhra from Kosala and they were called K6salanatis, which 
in due course became Kasalanatis.3 The penetration of early 
Aryan traders and needy Brahmins from the south of Bibar till 
‘the middle of Godavari river, through Scuth K8ala, as the exis 
tence of the KoSsalanatis Brahmins at Andhra sliows, that much 
‘Brahmin penetration from North India or Aryavarta, to Deccan 
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and Peninsular India, took place, through South Kosala. 


(&) Traditional Account of Kosala 

The first Sovereign King of the State, situated to the west. 
of Utkala, on the Vindhya precipices, was Vinitasva.? N.K. 
Sahu! is of the. opinion that Vinitapura the celebrated capital 
of South Ko68Sala was very likely named after Vinitasva and 
as such, the western territory received by him was no other 
than South K6S8ala. 

Ko6sala-khanda, an unpublished manuscript, contains that to. 
the south of the Vindhya there was a city named Nagapatan. 
Once a mighty King named Kosala ruled over the country 
around NAagapatan and after him the kingdom came to be 
known as KO68sala. After few generations the kingdom passed. 
to Bhanumant. He had a daughter named Kausalya. The 
princess was married to Daésaratha, King of Ayodhya. As. 
Bhanumant had no male issue, Dasaratha inherited the king- 
dom of his father-in-law on the latter’s death. Since then 
KoOSsala came to be known as Daksina Kosala and Ayodhya as. 
Uttara Kosala. The mythical character of the account takes 
away much of its historical value. But the cultural link bet- 
ween thetwo Kosalas, as suggested by the identity of their 
names, receives corroboration from the tradition recorded in the 
Kosala-khanda.!® 

Further, it is known from Ramayana that Dafaratha and: 
Bhanumant existed in the same period. 

Valmiki Ramayana, Balkand, Sarga 13. 


ପୀ କାଷ୍ ୯୮୪୩୩ ମୁଳ ଡୁଷଙ୍କେଷଞ୍ । 
ସ୩ଆଅଏଙ ଝୁ ଷର ବ୍‌ ॥। 


As Ravana, the King of Lanka, from his austerity, knew 
that he will be killed by the son, who will be born to Kaufalya, 
the daughter of Bhinumant, he tried to destroy the marriage 
of Kausalya and Dasaratha. This might have led to rigorous 
attacks on South KO8ala by Ravana. As Lankeswari Gorge is 
found on Mahanadi near Sonepur, it might have been possible. 
that Ravana sometimes occupied South KoSala and installed 
Lankeswari Goddess at the extreme frontier. Whatever might. 
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have been the fact, it is known that Dafsaratha inherited the 
kingdom of South KoOSala at last. 

At the present stage of discovery, it is not possible to form 
the traditional genealogy of the Kings of South KoOS$ala, as the 
intrinsical KoOsala-khanda being unpublished is beyond the 
reach of scholars. With the available infermation of the 
‘origin of South KoO68ala, it is not to be confused with the forty 
eight sons of the race of Ikshvaku, who ruled over the Dakshina 
region.” 

After Dasaratha inherited the kingdom of South Kosala, 
‘there is no mention of it for sometime. V. Pathak!® states that 
his relations with other Kings seem to have been based on 
friendship and his influence over the neighbouring rulers is 
‘proved from the descriptions of the Ramayana, where his 
Asvamedha for the fulfilment of his desire to have sons is 
‘portrayed. We are told by Valmiki that when all things had 
been settled for the sacrifice under the guidance of the venerable 
‘sages, RsyaSringa and Vasistha, the neighbouring and friendly 
Kings were invited to it. They included’ Janaka of Mithila 
(Videha), the friendly King of Kasi (not named), the father- 
in-law of Dasaratha, who was the King of Kekaya, as well as 
his son (AS8vapati), the King of Anga, named Romapaida® 
(who was of the age of Dasaratha himself), and various other 
friendly rulers from Sindhu-Sauvira, Saurastra and the Deccan. 
‘These rulers seem to have accepted his suzerainty and friend- 
‘ship. Many of the Kings from the Deccan, east, north and 
west, who are later spoken? of as having been invited to 
consider the proposal of Rama’s anointment as crown-prince 
might have been of the above list. On another occasion, when 
‘Kaikeyi was adamant on the fulfilment of her demand of 
Bharata’s anointment as crown-prince and Rdiama’s exile to the 
Dandaka forest, Dasaratha asked her to choose anything 
including mastery over any of the territories of the Dravidas, 
‘Sindhu-Sauviras, Sauristra, Daksinapatha, Vanga, Anga, 
Magadha, Matsya and the prosperous Kasi-Kosala instead of 
her demands. It is a distinct pointer to his political Suzerainty 
over those parts of the country. * 

The absence of the name of South K6$ala, in the list of these 
territories, probably signify that South Kosala had already 
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Decome an integral part of Dasaratha’s kingdom. 

It is to be observed that Kaikeyi demanded Rama’s exile to 
Dandaka forest for fourteen years. Kaikeyi could have 
demanded the exile of Rama to the south, but as South K 6sala 
was already a part of North KO6Sala, Kaikeyi probably wanted 
to send Rama béyond the empire of extensive Kosala empire 
and therefore was obdurate for the exile of Rama to the 
Dandaka forest, which was situated beyond South K$ala. 

Rama’s exile brought him in contact with the sages, who 
‘had taken to forest retreats and tribes of the Deccan. During 
this period the legend is that Sabari worshipped Rama, and as 
a boon asked’that her name should precede his; hence the name 
of the place Sabarinarayana (shortened to Seorinarayana) which 
was also later named as Savaripur.2?? This place is within a dis- 
tance of about 3 miles west, from the confluence of the river 
Jonk and the Mahbanadi. “‘According to a traditional account it 
is the place where Ramachandra on his way to south met 
Sabari, who worshipped him with ripe mangoes. So, the image 
of Narayana being associated with the name, Sabari, has been 
worshipped there.”’?* This was probably the first establishment of 
Vaisnav faith, which grew with the forest tribe “‘The Savaras”, 
in the mountainous and forest tract of South Kosala. 

It is known from Valmiki’s Ramayana that during the divi- 
sion of the kingdom, the subjects requested Rama to install 
Kusa in South K6Sala and Lava in North Kofala. 

Valmiki’s Ramayana, VII, 107.7. 


ସୁ କସମ ସମ ୯୯୮୭୩ । 
ମଲାହ୍ଞଝୟ କୁ ୃ୯୪୧୩୯୯ ପୀ 


Valmiki’s Ramayana further states that Rama founded a 
city named Kusavati on the foothills of Vindhya and installed 
Kusa as the King of South KOfSala. After Kusa and Lava were 
coronated in their new capitals, Kusavati and Sravasti 
respectively, Ayodhya was forsaken. 


Valmiki’s Ramayana, VII, 108.4-5. 


ସ୍ଫ ମରି ଏଆ ଆ୍ଵଙ। 
Sua THAT aT SAT THT Ta 
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qf qa xuT sfadT 3 ଖସ | 
aaa faa pT Taq eae |! 


On the requests of the inhabitants of Ayodhya,’ Kus left. 
Kusavati, his new capital and started for it (Ayodhya) again.” 
He evidently occupied it.28 For the genealogy’ of South KOSala 
Kings after Kua, it becomes difficult to produce any, as there 
is no source book yet published. 

The Kosala-kbhanda gives the name of Nagnajit, the King of 
South K6$sala, who fought on behalf of the Pandavas, during 
Mahabharata war. NAagnajit was a pious King of KOSala, who 
had his capital at KOsalapuri. Nagnajit had a beautiful daugh- 
ter named Satya, sometimes called Nignajiti also. He had 
declared to give his daughter in marriage to any prince, who- 
could defeat the seven furious wild bulls, maintained by him. 
Many princes had tried and were unsuccessful. When this news 
spread all over the country, Lord Krishna came to know of it 
and desired to frustrate the ego of Nagnajit. Lord Krishna 
knew to charm the bulls and cows by his flute. So easily he 
could suppress the seven stalwart bulls and win the hand of 
Satya. King Nagnajit of South KO68Sala was fortunate to have 
Lord Krishna as his son-in-law. It is a pride of South Ko6S8ala. 
that its King was lucky to get Lord Krishna as his son-in-law. 

Bhagavat, Skanda 10, Adhyaya 58, Sloka 32-36. 


ମମ କଷଙ ୩d fa: 
ସଂ ଷ୍‌ ୩ ଦ୍ର ମନୀ ୮୩ ।। 
ଫା ପୀ ୩୦୮ ଷ ୩ । 
ଗୀ୩୭୮ ୩୩ ପୁଫ୍‌ ୮୯୩୩୪ ୧୨୮୩ 
ସୀ ୩୩ ସତ ୪୩୮୩୩୮୩ ଖୀ କଫ: । 
ଖ୩୮୩୮ କାଷ୧ଙୁଏ ପିଷ ସମସ ଷୟ ॥ 
ଷ କଷା: ଫଟ: ୩୪୩A: । 
ଖଂମୀଫ ୨୩୮ ଏମୁ ଖତ: ।। 
ଖଂ ତୀନ ୩: । 
ସଦସ ୫୮ ଝଏ୩୩୮୩ୁ ।। 

ଖ୍ପସଫ ୪ କ୮୦୮୯୮୪୩୮୪୮୪୩୪୮: । 

କଶସ୍ତ ଷ ଅଞ୍ମବ ଅସ ସ୍ୟ । 
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A 
Bhagavat, Skanda 10, Adhyaya 58, Sloka 45-47. 


ସସ ପମ୍‌ ଝ୪୪: ସା ସଙ୍ଙୀଙ୍‌ ଅଖ: । 
ଙଷଙଙଖଷ ଅମ ଅଫ ଝୀମ୍ଆା ଅସୀ 1 
ପସ ଆସ: ସୀ ୧୩୪୩୮ ଷ୍କ ff: । 
ସୀ ଫି ସୁଙ ସମୁ ତାପସ ଷଙ ହକ: ।। 


N.K. Sahu® is of the opinion that the last known Ikshvaku 
King of South Koé6Sala, representing the line of Kus, was 
Brihadvala, who was killed in the famous Kurukshetra battle. 
The view of N.K. Sahu cannot be accepted, as it is definitely 
known from the unpublished K 63ala-khanda that Nagnajit, the 
King of South KOSala, fought on behalf of the Pandavas. Much 
details are not yet known. But the identification of Brihad- 
vala, with the King of South Kof$ala, is a confusion, as it is 
definitely known that Brihadvala,3° whom VY. Pathak identifies 
with the King of North K6Sala, fought on bebalf of the Kau- 
ravas in the Mahabharata war and was ultimately killed by 
Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna. D.D. Kosambi?* states that 
the subject of the great Indian epic, the Mahabharata, is a battle 
of extermination in Kuru territory. If such a battle really took 
place, it could only have been about 850 B C., counting tbe 
traditional number of dynastic names down to bistorical Kings. 
N.K. Sahu®? also observes that it is evident that the Bharata war 
was fought more than 2 century before the final destruction of 
the Kuru Kingdom, and the date fixed 900 B.C. is thus substan- 
tiated. There might be difference of opinion on tbe period of 
Mahabharata war, but this much is certain that Nagnajit was 
the King of South KoOSala then, who fought on behalf of the 
‘Pandavas. For the literary chronology and genealogy of South 
Kosala upto the Mahabharata war, the details are supposed to 
be based on KOSala-khanda. In view of these facts, the impof- 
tance of the KoSsala-khanda manuscript increases to a great 
extent. The possibility of throwing light on the formation of the 
K65sala Kingdom in the South and its early history may become 

brighter if the manuscript, of KOSala-khanda js properly edited 
and published. Otherwise an invaluable source-book will remain 
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beyond: the-reack of scholars and the traditional history of a 
region in perpetual obscuf{ity.3* 

Traditional genealogy of the Kings of South K6$sala, situated 
apart : 


Vinitasva 


Bhanumant 
XxX 
Daésaratha (son-in-law of Bhanumant, 
inherited) 
X 
Rama 
xX 
Kusa 
xX 
xX 
X 


Nagnajit 


(¢) KéSsala after the Mathiabharata War 

After the Great War, South K6Sala seems to be disintegrated 
as the Vana parva of the Mahabharata describes a few places of 
pilgrimage in KO8Sala, viz. Rishabha Tirtha, Kala Tirtha and 
Badarikatirtha and is silent about other facts. The occurrence of 
these three Tirthas (sites of pilgrimage) in the Mahabharata 
shows that Brabmanism had gained influence or predominancé 
at South Kosala by then. 

The last important King of the North KoOSalan line was 
Prasenajita II, whom V. Pathak?’ observes that Prasenajita 
claimed an equality of age with the Buddha and it may be 
concluded that both of them were born in the same yenr. 
AvadanaSsataka?®?states that when tHe Lord was dwelling in‘the 
Jeta grove, the Kings of North and South Kosala made war 
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upon each other Raja Prasenajit came with a sorrowful coun- 
tenance to the Lord, and begged him-to bring about peace. 
Whereupon the Lord proceeded to Benaras where the King of 
North Kosala paid him a visit. Buddha preached before him 
the blessings of peace. His lecture had the desired effect. The 
King repented, and went to a monastery where he rose to the 
rank of an Arhat, “ 

At the request of the Southern King Buddha lived for 
three months in his Capital. The Kingbestowed on him the 
gift of a thousand pieces of cloth, and asked instruction in 
perfect knowledge. 


The Lord said to Ananda, “‘the King will become a perfect 
Buddha under the name Vijais for this good work.” 


On the basis of 486 B.C. as the date of Buddha’s death,?? jt 
can be supposed that the War between the Kings of North and 
South KOSalas to have taken place in later part of 6th century 
B.C. After the long stay of Buddha for three months, at the 
then Capital of South K68Sala, the country seems to have been 
divided gradually, as afterwards the existence of Taitila 
Janapada is mentioned by the Grammarian Panini, in his 
“‘Ashtadyayi”.3 

M.A. Mehendale® informs that the date of Panini is not 
definitely known and has been variously estimated between the 
seventh and fourth centuries B.C. During the time of the Gram- 
marian Panini (5th century B.C.), a territory named Taitila 
Janapada fourished to the west of Kalinga and that territory 
has been associated by’ some scholars with the modern town of 
Titilagarh in Bolangir district.’ Taitila Janapada was famous 
for trade in some commodities, described by the Grammarian 
as “Kadra’”’, the meaning of which may be either horse or 
cotton fabrics. According to V.S. Agrawala,#! the word ‘“‘Kadri” 
denotes somz tawny coloured material, probably rhinoceros 
hides. 

V.S. Agrawala*? states that Panini’s reference to Taitila- 
Kadri (VI.2.42) is very likely to the Kadri cloth of the Taitila 
Kautilya mentions Taitila as a breed of horses which 
from its association with other names of north-western countries 
as Kambhoja, Sindhu, Bihlika, Sauvira and Vanayu (Wana 
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valley) should be taken as being imported from.north-west Indie 
(Arthasastra, 11.30, p.,133). This gives an indication to tbe 
place of origin of the Taitila-Kadru, if the rendering of Kadru. 
as the name of a fabric in use amongst the Vratyas be correct. 

If the Panini’s Taitila-Kadru or the Kadru material of Taitila 
Janapada be taken as fabric in use of the Vrityas be correct, as. 
considered by V.S. Agrawala, then this reference shows the flour- 
ishing trade which has been corroborated by the finds of punch: 
marked coins. I" 

The Vratyas were a set of organised people somewlhere in. 
eastern India having definite rites and customs. They differed 
from the Vedic Aryans and developed their own system of 
thought and culture.43 

Radbakrishna Choudhary?! says that as these non-Aryan. 
tribes had a covering for the head to keep the sun off and were 
clad in white garments, with black borders, and had a silver cur 
rency and painted shoes, they cannot be said to have been 
savages—when we come down from the Brahmana to the Sutra 
(period) we find that the society of the Vratyas acknowledged 
the three grades of the educated, the high born and the wealthy, 
which perhaps formed its upper classes, and which at times, 
with its masses, made attempts to overwhelm the followers of 
the Vedas. 

The use of white garments by the Vrityas and probably by 
the spreading Aryans, as Brahmins had already penetrated till. 
the Godavari river shows that there was regular trade and 
commerce with north India. The constant contact of the 
Brahmins of this region with Magadha seems to have been: 
possible through trade route. 

In fourth century B.C. or thereabout, South Ko6$ala seems 
to have lost its importance politically, but Kautilya records the 
name of South Kof$ala, in his Arthasastra, whose true date still 
awaits solution.’ In Arthasastra,“® six kinds of diamonds are 
mentioned and Madhyamarashtraka variety of diamond, accor- 
ding to the same authority was available in K68Sala. This 
probably meant South K6$ala and shows that this ancient State 
was famous for diamond in remote days. 7 

Further it is- known from Kautilya’s Arthasastra Schwartz- 
berg, LE. (ed.), A Historical Atlas of South Asia, Chicago. 
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University, U.S.A., 1978, p. 16, platé HT, B-2] that South 
Kosala was divided into fragmentary States and one such 
broken off State was Indravana. During Kautilya’s period 
Indravana was comprising the present Kalahandi district of 
Orissa, which was. famous of diamonds. After Kautilya, as 
there is no more reference of Indravana, it seems that it merged 
into the mother State, South K6Sala. The only traces of Indra- 
vana seems to have survived in the name of two rivers of Kala- 
handi district and they are Indrapati and Indira. 


Binod Sankar Das” says that by the fourth century B.C. the 
process of Aryanisation was on its way. The fear of being 
engulfed by the potentiality of the aboriginal culture possibly 
prompted the Aryan social rulers to prohibit the Aryan expan- 
sion towards the east. By the epic period the force of Brahmin- 
ism with its caste system based on the principle of division 
of labour in the social hierarchy and the idea of political 
aggrandisement on the plea to wage righteous warfare, cham- 
pioned the cause of monarchy. The Aryan settlements in the 
habitable lands and extensive cultivation through iron imple- 
ments resulted in the servitude of the non-Aryan elements also 
testify to the gradual Jatakas meants as Sudra slaves. The 
recession of these aboriginal communities is from the habitable 
to the uncultivable hilly and forest tracts of Orissa. Amar 
Chand Mittal’ states that Brahminism gains round in the 
Ganges valley and the Deccan, while Jainism flourished in 
Orissa and possibly in°Malwa, in this period. 


The advancing Aryan Brahmins were spreading in every 
direction gradually and the Rishis who were the pioneers of 
civilisation seem to have selected suitable sites for their 
hermitages. It has been stated®® that it has been pointed out in 
the history chapter of Bolangir District Gazetteer that the 
present district of Bolangir which constituted the ancient Taitila 
Janapada was a part of the empire of Mahapadmananda 
in the fourth century B.C. The reference to this territory by 
the §rammarian Panini anf the finds of punch-marked coins 
attributed to the pre-Maurya period suggest possibility of inclu- 
sion of that Kingdom tn the empire of Mahapadmananda is not 
maintainable, because it has been mentioned in {the Bolangir 
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District Gazetteer?! that it is not possible to say whether the 
territory forming the present Bolangir district was included in 
the empire of Mahapadmananda in the fourth century B.C. or 
in that of Asoka in the third century B.C. “The punch-marked 
coins of Sonepur hoard,” says Dilip Kumar Ganguly®®, “identi- 
fied by V.S. Agrawala®® with the Sana cdins of early Indian 
texts, having a combination of four symbols and weighing 
between 19.8 and 21 grains,’ have been traced back, by compe- 
tent authorities on the subject, to the period of the Mahdajana- 
padas, anterior to circa B.C. 6C0.”53° This does not mean that 
the Nandas had territorial extent in western Orissa. The coins. 
might have come through business, as western Orissa was over- 
flowing with trade then. The total! number of silver punch- 
marked coins of Sonepur hoard is 162. There is possibilitv of 
the punch marked coins to have been minted at Asurgarh, as 
the cut pieces and unfinished coins are found 


The Asurgarh findings of the punch-marked coins have 
been studied by P.K Deo® and P.L. Gupta. N K. Sapu®® states. 
that P.K. Deo and P.L. Gupta who examined these stray finds. 
of coins are of opinion that out of £39 specimens, 69 belong 
to pre-Mauryan period, 272 to the period of the Mauryan rule 
and the remaining 198 to the post-Mauryan period. 


The History Department of Sambajlpur University has. 
excavated 50 punch-marked coins and one copper coin of 
Kaniska from this site. This shows brisk commerce in western 
Orissa. Still then, while dealing on the seftlement of the Deccan. 
plateau, D.D. Kosambi* says that we have followed the differ- 
ent methods whereby the two great alluvial river valleys in 
the north were opened up for agrarian settlement. These were 
not suited to the Deccan plateau with its scattered pockets of” 
fertile soil in a poorly watered hilly region, nor to the coastal 
strip with its terrific rainfall and heavy forest. Northern traders 
had skirted the coast long before the Mauryans, and there had: 
been a little indirect penetration for gold and forest produce, 
into the middle of the plateau itself, Had the penetratio/i not 
led the local innabitants to a certain amoynt of food produc- 
tion, tie Mauryan conquest would have been difficult and 
worthless just as Caesar’s conquest of Gaul was valuable and 
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easy, but that of Germany out of the question. 

In fourth century B.C. the Naiida power increased and 
according to some early inscriptions of Mysore, the Nandas 
ruled over Kuntala (southern part of Bombay and north- 
western part of Mysore). This shows the extension of Nanda 
power to the south, but with the present state of knowledge, it 
is not possible to say whether western Orissa formed a part of 
Nanda empire or not. Anyway, it seems that South Kosala 
had lost its importance then and was ‘much influenced by Nanda 
power. 

In later part of fourth century B.C. the Maurya empire had 
extended far. and wide, as far south as Mysore, under the 
banner of Chandragupta.®! 

The Special Kalinga Edict IT of Asoka reveals ‘that the 
Maurya emperor conquered on!y the coastal plains of Kalinga 
and the wild uplands in the west, which was known as the 
Atavika territory was left unconquered by him. His Edicts, 
however, are silent about the territory of South K6Sala, and 
hence, it is not possible to say, whether South Ko6Sala was 
included in his empire or not.°? According to D.D. Kosambi,®? 
the States or districts then, did not touch each other, but were 
separated by considerable forests inhabited solely by food 
gathering Atavika savages. The forest between villages of the 
same janapada: would’ supply fuel, timber, hay, game, edible 
produce and’ grazing; but was normally clear of dangerous 
humans. The frontiers of each janapada were heavily guarded 
against attack, whether a raid by the savages or foreign inva- 
sion. Movements and intentions of the savages would be spied 
out by special agents, usually disguised as hermits; if too 
powerful but nevertheless ripe for change to food production, 
the forest tribes could be subverted by the methods of the last 
section. These disjointed janapada internal frontiers of the 
Kingdom were as important as the boundaries with other 
Kingdoms till the third century B.C. 

Western Orissa probably formed the eastern atavika land of 
South KoSsala. Considerable portion of South K6Ssala was 
ihcluded in the Mauryan, empire, as known from Hiuen Tsang’s 
account. S.R.° Nema®5 says that Yuan Chwang,®® too, has 
described an old monastery with an Asoka: type in the vicinity 
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of the Capital of South Kosala. N.K. Sahu® is of the view that 
Asoka seems to have incorporated in his empire the coastal 
plain of Kalinga with its long sea-board, but the wild uplands 
to the west, known asthe Atavika territory was not annexed 
by him. That this territory was left unconquered and remained 
as an outlying region is known from the Special Rock Edict II, 
where he speaks of the Atavikas, as the ‘unconquered 
frontagers.’ 

In the Foreword, K.B. Bajpai®® says, ‘‘In course of time, 
however, the region of Mekala was merged into Ko6sala, which 
assumed the form of MahakoOSala. The recent explorations 
conducted by me and my colleague (previously student), S.K. 
Pandey, have brought to light quite a large number of fortified 
mud-forts, which represent the ancient atavika durgas. We are of 
the opinion that the name Chhattisgarh given to (Maha) Kosala 
in the late medieval period may have been originated from these 
ancient mud-forts, most of which are located in the Bilaspur 
district.” The view of K.D. Bajpai, on atavika, seems to be 
improper, as the definition of atavika land or frontier has been 
already stated. If at all the view of K.D. Bajpai is accepted, 
then it will mean perhaps the Atavika land of the northern 
border of South K6sala. 

It was an Arthasastra practice to hire the Aatavikas, too, as 
scouts and army auxiliaries.’ This shows that it was a common 
factor of recruiting army from the atavika lands, which used to 
be situated on all the borders of any individual State, in that 
period. During third century B.C. most of India and much 
part of South F.68ala were incorporated in the Maurya empire, 
but the present western Orissa region was probably left 
unharmed or unoccupied, as it formed the eastern atavika 
territory of South KO68ala. The Mauryan incursion to the South 
might have disturbed the trade and commerce to some extent, 
but when peace was established, the flourishing trade must have 
sprung up and the trade might have flourished with other parts 
of the country. 

The famous Grammarian Patanjali, wrote his ଗା 
in second century B.C. B.N. Puri” states that he may be place! 
in circa 150 B.C., a‘date suggested much earlier by R.G. Bhan- 
darkar. Patanjali has made no mention of South Kosala and 
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therefore it can be supposed that it had lost the importance of 
its name and fame, during the time of the Grammarian. 

B.S. Das” is of the opinion that since the later Maurya 
Period in Orissa there took shape the traditional Indian villages, 
closed and self-sufficient and based on individual peasant far- 
ming.” The artisans and village craftsmen were dependent on 
the village community for food while each cultivator had 
access, without need of intermediary, to his essential productive 
needs from the artisans. Villages seen to have developed in 
western Orissa during this period as the Brahmins here, acted 
as pioneers in undeveloped localities; they first brought plough 
agriculture to replace slash-and-burn cultivation, or food- 
gathering.” 


(d) The Chedis 

Within this period of pro-Mahibhdrata period there was 
‘Chedi migration to South KoOSala area. Therefore it is essential 
to know about the Chedis. 

D.D. Kosambi”! is of the opinion that the Chedi mentioned 
in Rgveda 8.5.37-9, was perhaps identical with the older Madra 
tribe; the Mahabharata Chedi was a Kingdom in the region 
under discussion (i.e. Deccan) or somewhat further South. 
Further N.K. Sahu” says that the rule of the Chedis in South 
Kosala may tentatively be placed after the end of the rule of 
the Ikshvaku line of Kings. 

With this statement, N.K. Sahu bas probably confused the 
forty-eight brothers of Ikshvaku dynasty, who spread the 
‘solar banner at the Dakshinapatha in archaic days. It is already 
known that Dasaratha had matrimonial alliance with South 
Kosala and inherited it, as there was no inheritor. Rama and 
subsequently Kusa, were the Kings of South KOfala, belonging 
to Ikshvaku dynasty. The last known King of South Ko6Ssala 
was Nagnajit, who fought on behalf of the Pandavas, as known 
from the Ko6sala-khanda, during Mahabharata War. 

A.D. Pusalker’ says that the Pandava’s supporters were 
Paiichalas, Matsya, Chedi. Karusha, Western Magadha, Kasi 
and} South-western Yadavas. The final extinction of the 
dkshvakus and estabtishment of the Chedirashtra in the Vindhya 
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¢ 
region with Suktimatipuri as the Capital,” is still a matter of 
conjecture. 


N.K. Sahu”s observes that Suktimatipuri was the samé as 
Sothivatinagar of the Chetiya Jataka™” and Suktisahvaya of the 
Mahdgbharata. The Harivam$sa Purina, as well as the Adi 
Parva of the Mahéabhéarata®® Jocate this Capital town on the 
bank of the river Suktimati which has been identified by scho- 
lars with the river Suktel in modern Bolangir district.°! The 
Chedirashtra, founded by Abhichandra in the Vindhya region, 
may be said to be the same as South K6$ala. The rule of the 
Chedis over Ko6sala in ancient time is suggested by various 
evidences. The Vessantara Jéataka®® reveals that the Chedis were 
ruling over the Vindhya region close to Kalinga and that the 
Capital of the Chedi Kingdom was at a distance of cnly ten 
Yojanas from Durnivirhta (Dunnivittha), a Brahmin village of 
Kalinga. Kharavela, the famous King of Kalinga in the Ist 
century B.C. belonged to the Credi dynasty and in his Hatbi- 
gumpha Inscription, he declares himself as a descendant of the 
Chedi King Vasu who according to the HarivamSsa Purana was 
the son of Abhichandra, the founder of the Chedirashtra. The 
tradition regarding Abhichandra and Vasu seems to have 
been popular during the time when Kharavela ruled over 
Kalinga. 


B.C. Law® is of opinion that the Chedis or Chetis had two 
distinct settlements, of which one was in the mountains of 
Nepal and the other in Bundelkhand near Kausambi. D-.R. 
Bhandarkar thinks that Cheta or Chetiya corresponds roughly 
to the modern Bundelkhand. According to old authorities. 
the country of the Chedis lay near the Yamuna, midway bet- 
ween the Kingdoms of the Kurus and the Vatsas. Sotthivati- 
nagara, probably identical with Sakti or Siktimati of the 
Mahdbharata, was its capital. Sahajiti was a town of the: 
Chedis which stood on the right bank of the Yamuna. 


On the river Siktimat, the view of D.C. Sircar®s is that 
the name of the Siktima is preserved in that of the Sakti Jills. 
in Raigarh, Madaya Pradesh, and possibly in that of the Stiktel 
river which joins the Mahanadi near Sonepur in Orissa. The 
name Siktimat was probably applied to the chain of hills. 
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that extends from Sakti in Raigarh, Madhya Pradesh, to the 
Dalma hills in the old Manbhim district drained by the Kumari 
and perhaps even to the hills in the Santal Parganas washed by 
the affluents of the Babla, 

Whatever might be the fact, A.D. Pusalker®8é places the 
Chedi in Madhvadesa. At the present state of knowledge, with- 
out further discovery, it has to be concluded that the Chedi- 
rishtra was situated in Madhyadesa, during Mahabhdrata 
period. Probably because of this” reason, D.C. Sircar® is of 
opinion that in the first century B C., Kalinga became one of 
the strongest powers in India under the vigorous rule of Kings 
belonging tc the Maha-Meghavahana family of the Chedi clan. 
It is not improbable that some Chedi princes migrated from 
Madhyadesa or Magadha to Kalinga where they carved out a 
principality, which ultimately became a mighty empire.8? 

The archaeological materials of the Chedis in western 
Orissa have not yet been found and there are some evidence 
of names, which are familiar with the Chedirastra, Probably 
because of this reason there is view, that during the post- 
Maurya period South Ko8ala appears to be under the rule of 
the Chedi Kings and it was sometimes known as the Chedi- 
rishtra. It was from this territory that the ancestor of Khara- 
vela came to Kalinga and founded a new Kingdom which 
under Khiravela became most powerful in the then India. 
South KOSsala very likely formed a part of Kharavela’s empire.” 

It can be mentioned that about five miles from Tusra in 
Bolangir district, i a village called KhaAarligarh, which is claimed 
as the corrupt form of Kharvelagarh or the fort of Kharvel. 
Antiquity of Kharligarh consists of a large medieval fort of 
burnt bricks of larger sizes, now in ruins. It is reported that 
the fort walls originally were about 90 ft. wide and 70 ft. high. 
“The history of the fort is not known.’ 

If at all the Chedis had spread their suzerainty into South 
Kosala, then they might have occupied the eastern part of 
South K6$sala, comprising the present western Orissa, as the 
Cise of the Andhra Sdatavahanas and the Cheti Mahamegha- 
vahanas seem to be synchronous events irt history and it was 
possible because of the decline of the Sufiga. Kanva powers.” 
There are forts and sites in western Orissa, which require survey 
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and excavations, to give concrete evidence of the Chedi 
dominion in western Orissa and such findings should be left to 
the future discovery. 

In the famous Hathigumpha Inscription of Khiravela, who 
lifted the Chedi family from obscurity and adorned it with all 
the glory and grandeur of imperiality,°® there is no mention of 
South Kosala and this shows that there was no significance 
of the name South Ko6sala during Chedi period. There is 
probability of the whole western Orissa portion of South 
Kosala region, to have been incorporated in the Kalinga 
empire during the Chedi rule, when their power was extended 
to Kalinga, and therefore no separate mention of South Kosala. 
A Brahmi incription of Khairavela has been discovered in 
Guntupally village of the West Godavari district, Andhra 
Pradesh, where Maharaja Kalingadhipati Mahameghavahana 
has been called the overlord of the Mahisakas. (The Guntu- 
pally Brahmi inscription of Kharavela, vide No. 3, Epigraphi- 
cal Series, Hyderabad, 1968). This corroborates the extension 
of the Chedi dynasty, as mentioned in Hathigumplha inscription. 
In the words of B.S. Das.’ Kharavela adopted measures for 
the material prosperity and spiritual merits of the ‘paura- 
janapadas’ of his Kingdom. He may be considered to be the 
first independent King of Orissa who led expeditions against 
the neighbouring Kingdoms to restore the pational prestige 
lost during the Nanda and the Maurya regimes, to secure terri- 
torial security of Kalinga from the impact of Pataliputra and 
to amass wealth from the retreating enemies. The political 
strength of Kharavela might have led to carrying on of indepen- 
dent business of the artisans, boatmen and potters of western 
Orissa. 

D. Das’ is of the opinion that we may point out that the 
reference in the Hathigumphba epigraph to Satakarni, probably 
a Satavahana King, as ‘of the west’ may suggest that his 
territory was to the immediate west of Kharavela’s Kalinga 
Kingdom. So the Satavahana rule might have extended to regions. 
bordering Kalinga even in the time of Kharavela. This view ol 
D. Das is ascertained, when S.R. Nema® says.that the Satavi- 
bana rule over this region (i.e. eastern Madhya Pradesh), may 
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be dated to or before the time of Siva-Sri-Apilaka whose copper 
coin has been discovered at Balipur in the Bilaspur district of 
Madhya Pradesh. Although the Puranas place king Apilaka 
long before Gautamiputra Sitakarni, he may have actually 
been successor of Yajfia Satakarni, in the eastern part of the 
empire. On numismatic grounds some writers ascribe Apilaka’s. 
coin to a date earlier than Gautamiputra, while others prefer 
to connect it with the later Satavahanas.’? 

Kharavela was probably succeeded by his son Kudepasiri, 
whose inscription is found in the Mafichapuri cave of Udaya- 
giri.*” But D. Das® is of the opinion that we do not know 
who succeeded Kharavela on the throne of Kalinga. From an 
inscription engraved on the verandah of the Jower storey of 
the Maliichapuri cave is found the name of another prince of 
this dynasty, Kudepasiri or Vakradeva, who also bore the 
title Aira Maharaja and Mahameghavihana.’’ The name of a 
second prince called Vadhuka, is also engraved in another 
inscription!®® on the right wing of the same cave. Whether 
Kudepasiri and Vadhuka were predecessors or successors of 
Kharavela cannot be known. 

The successors of kharavela might have become weak and. 
political uprisings might have developed in their vast empire. 
There was probably disorder amor:g the successors of Khara- 
vela, but it can be supposed that the Chedi-Mabameghavahanas. 
continued to rule over Kalinga about a century after Kharavela 
and were subsequently ousted from power by the Satavahanas. 
early in the 2nd century A.D." 

(e) The Satavahanas 

The Satavahanas overran Kalinga early in the 2nd century 
A.D. About the final advent, N.K. Sahu!®? observes that the- 
fortune of the Satavahana family rapidly revived under Gauta- 
miputra Satakarni who started his reign about 106 A.D. and 
consolidated his strength in the Deccan by conquering the 
neighbouring territories. By this period Kalinga and South: 
Kosala were conquered and made a part of the Satavabhana 
eépire. While dealing with the territorial extent of Gautami- 
putra Satakarni, D.C. Sircar!’4 is of the opihion that Gautami- 
putra apparently claimed a sort of suzerainty over the whole of 
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trans-Vindhya India, as he is described as the Jord of the 
Vindhya (the central anG eastern Vindhyas as well as the 
Satpura), Rikshavat (portion of the Vindhyan range to the 
south of Malwa), Pariyaira (western Vindhyas and the Aravalli), 
Sahya (western ghats to the north of the Niligiri hills), Malaya 
(Travancore hills), Mahendra (eastern ghats) and other moun- 
tain ranges encircling the peninsular of South India. Further 
D.C. Sircar!®5 informs thar the suggestion that he was the 
Satavahana contemporary of Nagarjuna seems also to be 
improbable. According to the tradition recorded by Hiuen 
Tsang, this King held sway over South K6$Sala which is, how- 
ever, conspicuous by its absence in the list of countries forming 
parts of Gautamiputra’s empire. The absence of the name 
South KoOSsala in the list of the countries forming parts of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni does not mean that the Satavahana 
King did not have sway over that part of the country. In the 
list of mountains, in his empire, it is clearly mentioned that the 
empire had extended to the mount Mahendra. This itself shows 
that the whole part of South KOSsala was under the Satavabana 
empire. In big empires, the names of individual states, which 
used to come under the subjugation of its powerful force, used 
to have no significance and used to loose the individual identity 
of name. Because of this reason, probably the name of South 
Kosala might have become less indicative and merged with the 
powerful territory. Still then, archaeological evidences are await- 
ed, so that they will add strength to the view, that Satavahanas 
had ever conquered the east, till Maliendra mountain. 

R. Subba Rao!®® is of the view that Gautamiputra Satakarni 
is said to be the lord of the mountains, Vijba (east Virudhya), 
Achhavata or Rkshavat (Satpura), Parivat or Pariyatra (west 
Vindhya), Sahya or Sahyadri (north part of Western Ghats), 
Kanhagiri or Krishnagiri (west part of Western Ghats), 
Maca, Siritana (Srisaila), Malaya (south part of Western 
Ghats), Mahinda or Mahendra (Eastern Ghats), Setagiri or 
Svetagiri and Chakora. From the above account, it is clear 
that Gautamiputra Sri Satakarni ruled over the whole of te 
Dekkan extending,from Malwa to Mysore and from Sea to Sa. 
He established the glory of his line by defeaiing Kshaharatas, 
Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas, all termed as Mlechhas or forei- 
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gners. He alSsb established the rules of Varnasramadharma 
(Caste). Though he was a Brahmanieal Hindu, he patronised 
Buddhism hy constructing caves for Buddhist monks and 
endowing them richly. There were merchant guilds which 
organised trade and banking. There were also guilds for several 
crafts. Thus, thefe is ample evidence to prove that the Dekkan 
enjoyed a great civilisation in the 2nd century A.D. The pro- 
gress of Vaishnavism during Satavahana period might have 
influenced western Orissa to a great extent. The SAatavahana 
King of the second century A.D. claimed to be equal of Rama 
(Baladeva or sankarshana) and Kesava (Visudeva-Krshna) is 
also noteworthy.!®? 

D.D. Kosambi!® thinks that during the Satavihbana period 
in 2nd century A.D., there were individuals : Scribe, Physician, 
Blacksmith, Carpenter, Head fishermen, the wife of a plough- 
man and mother of a householder-farmer and so on. No 
artisan or craftsman or worker of this sort could be expected 
to make enough money to donate anything important in normal 
Indian village life. The society then must have been of commo- 
dity producers, on a scale not familiar to later days in the 
Deccan, or indeed anywhere else in the country. Such sites of 
village craftsmen have been traced in western Orissa. The 
most noteworthy findings of beads, terra-cottas and pottery are 
from Nehna site, situated on the left bank of Sundar river and 
on the foothill of Nages pahad (mountain), situated on the 
right bank of Udanti river, discovered by the author and pre- 
served at Khariar Branch Museum. 

The Asurgarh site’ has given rise to the finding of many 
beads of various colours, sizes and shapes, which are preserved 
in the Sambalpur University Museum. The three sites have 
given abundant traces of bead making industries. This shows 
that the making of beads had established itself as profitable 
industry. During this period, the famous sea ports through 
which Kalinga carried on her overseas trade, namely Tamralipti, 
Palura and Pithunda, were presumably connected with the 
arteries of roads within the hinterland of Orissa.!° The commo- 
ditieg, produced by the artisans, probably used [° be exported 
through roadways cand waterways. There is possibility of 
materials like beads, manufactured in western Orissa, in this 
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period, to be transported to the Cambay basin, in the west also, 
where making of beads out of agates and carnelian also: 
established itself as a lucrative industry, from which place these 
were exported to the west in large quantities.!!! 

Sea going ship on a Satavahana coin has been discovered,!* 
but still then D.D. Kosambi says that the southern economy 
had (in places) reached a high level of cash transactions, and 
was based upon commodity production, mostly by guilds in 
which simple individua’s at all levels could participate, down to: 
ploughmen farmers (halakiya). Yet the extraordinary poor 
coinage in lead and potin of the wealthy Satavahana Kings 
shows that the general run of trade was by barter with un- 
developed tribal savages, who did not know the value of gold or 
silver.”3 The same condition, might have prevailed in western 
Orissa. Coin transactions seem to have been prevalent among. 
the rich, traders and heads of guilds only, while the tribals 
might have been satisfied with the payment of wage in cash or 
in kind. 


(f) The location of Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li 

The existence of a line of Satavihana Kings holding sway 
over South K6Sala (modern Chhattisgarh and the adjoining. 
region) is suggested by a tradition recorded, among others, by 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang. According to this tradition, 
when Nagarjuna (circa second centuary A.D.) lived in a 
monastery built by Asoka to the south of the Capital city of 
Dakshina Kosala, the King of the land was So-to-po-ho, i.e. 
Satavahana.3* Regarding this monastery N.K. Sahu!’ says 
that the Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Chwang!!¢ describes the Po-lo- 
mo-lo-ki-li where Gautamiputra Satakarni constructed a magni- 
ficent Vibara for bis philosopher friend Nagarjuna. The Po-lo- 
mo-lo-ki-li or Parimalagiri has been identified with the modern 
Gandhagiri (Gandhamadana giri) located on the border of 
Sambalpur and Bolangir districts of Orissa.” This region 
formed a part of the ancient South Kosala. 

S.C. Behera,38 is of the opinion that of the mountairs of 
South K6Sala the most well known is “Po-Jo-mo-lo-ki-li” 
(Parimalagiri) described by Hiuen Tsang.!ଂ’ The pilgrim 
observes, ‘‘To the south-west of this century above 300 li from 
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the Capital was mountain called PoJo-mo-lo-kie-li which rose 
lofty and compact like a single rock. Here King Yin-cneng 
(Sadvahba)- has quarried for NAigarjuna a monastery in the 
mountain and had cut in the rock a path, communicating with 
the monastery for above ten li. The monastery had cloisters 
and lofty halls; these halls were in five tiers each with four 
courts with temples, containing golden life size images of the 
Buddha of perfect artistic beauty. 

“Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li or Parimalagiri has been identified with 
Gandhagiri which isthe same as present Narsinganath-Hari- 
Sankar!’ mountain on the border of Sambalpur and Bolangir 
districts. It is situated at a distance of 20 miles south-west of 
Padampur.” 

Kedarnath Mohapatra!’ has also done a study on the 
Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li of Hiven-Tsang’s account and observes!?? that 
the pilgrim followed the route from Kalinga to KOSsala which 
is still used for trade by the businessmen and to the south of 
which the present Vijayanagar-Raipur rail line has been cons- 
tructed. This road passed through the Agency tract of Ganjam 
by ‘Baliguda’, ‘Mohangir?’, ‘Tusra’, ‘Dhanghara’, ‘Kansil’, 
‘Sonepur’ to Sambalpur and Raipur. The Chinese pilgrim follow- 
ed this mountain route to go to the Capital of Kosala and to 
Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li which undoubtedly existed in the Sambalpyr 
area. Therefore, it is useless to locate the Capital of KOSala in 
Chanda, Nagpur, Amaravati or IHlichpur and Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li 
in Ellura or Ajanta as the Kosala Kingdom never extended 
beyond the Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh. Therefore:Po- 
lo-mo-lo-ki-li hill with its famous Buddhist monastery must 
have existed somewhere in the Sambalpur area. It is described 
as very lofty and without either spurs or valleys, so that it 
resembled a mere mass of stone. It was to the south-west of 
the country [K6$ala above 300 li (50 miles) from the Capital]. 

The views of some scholars of Orissa show that they are 
inclined to identify the location of Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, mentioned 
by Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, at Gandhamidana moun- 
tain, situated at the border of Sambalpur and Bolangir districts 
in vestern Orissa. This ‘identification of Po°lo-mo-lo-ki-li is 
exposed to few objections. 

Western Orissa comprised the eastern part of ancient South 
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Kosala. Moreover, the Mauryan emperor, Asoka is known to 
have not annexed this part of the country in his dominion. 
Hiuen Tsang!?3 states that not far to the south of the city is an 
old Sangharama, by the side of which is a Stupa that was built 
by Asoka raja. In this place Tathagata, of old, calling as assem- 
bly, exhibited his supernatural power and subdued the unbelie- 
vers. Afterwards Nigarjuna Bodhisattva (Longmeng-pu-sa) 
dwelt in tte Sangharama. The King of the country was then 
called Sadvaha. He greatly prized and esteemed Nagarjuna, and 
provided him with a city gate but. 

By the side of the monastery, was a Stupa of ASoka and 
probably this information has induced D.C. Sircar!? to state 
that Nagarjuna (circa second century A.D.) lived in a 
monastery built by ASoka to the south of the Capital of 
Dakshina Kosala. 

The route of Hiuen Tsang, as shown by Kedarnath Moha- 
patra from the Capital of Kalinga to Sambalpur, is not 
acceptable, because there was no need of Hiuen-Tsang to 
proceed to Sambalpur area, as Hiuen Tsang proceeded from 
the Capital of Kalinga to the Capital of KOSala. Thereby the 
renowned scholar has taken a superficial view of K6sala. The 
South KOSala included a vast territory and confining Kosala to 
,Sambalpur district, is a very nary observation. Hiuen Tsang 
might have taken the straight route, north-west from Kalinga 
to reach the Capital of Kosala. It is also not clear, whether the 
pilgrim entered the Capital City of Kosala or not. From the 
narration it seems that the Chinese pilgrim had gone to the 
Capital City of South Kosala, otherwise the description of the 
Capital would not have been so descriptive, as recorded in Iliis 
account. The route is well marked by the Waltair-Raipur 
railway line. The renowned scholar Kedarnath Mohapatra 
shows the route from the Capital of Kalinga till Kansil well. 
Kansil is situated at the Ranipur-Jharial complex site. The 
.question arises that why the Chinese pilgrim should have turned 
north, from Kansil to Sonepur-Sambalpur region, without 
going straight to the Capital of South Kosala ? 

S.N. Rajaguru!® js inclined to locate Po-lo-mo-le-ki-li 
somewhere in the hilly tracts of Kalahandi and Bastar, which 
place has not yet been explored. S.R. Nema!’ places the 
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Soma-vamsi King Maha-sivagupta Biliarjuna in (circa 595-655 
A.D.) and ob;serves™” that Yuan Chwang who probably visited 
the Capital of Dakshina Kosala during the time of Mahdi- 
sivagupta\*® has described that the King was a Kshatriya by 
birth, a Buddhist in religion and of noted benevolence. Sri. 
pura, on the right bank of Mahanadi, was the Capital of Maha 
Sivagupta BAlirjuna™® when the Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwang 
visited South Kosala. 

N.K. Sahu’! states that some scholars of Orissa are of 
‘opinion that the hill known as the Gandhapgiri alias Parimala- 
iri, situated on the western border of Modern Orissa, once a 
portion of the ,ancient South Kosala, may be the same as the 
Po-lo-mo-lo-i-li of the Chinese records. This hill resembles to 
a great extcnt with the description left by Yuan Chwang, and it 
also presents the traces of a huge monastic establishment of the 
past, but the problem remains unsolved till the territorial 
‘extent, as well as the site of the Capital City of South KOSala 
at the tims of Yuan Chwang’s visit in 639 A.D. is satisfactorily 
ascertained. 

R.D. Banerjil#* identified Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li with the Bhrama- 
ragiri in the old Rewa State. Scholars are inclined to identify the 
jozation of Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li with different places, which does 
not seem to be convincing. 

with Hiuen Tsang’s account, if the south-west direction 
bearing is correct, he must have passzd quite close to the place 
.on his subsequent journey to Andhra.!333 On the basis of 
the identification of the Capital of South Kosala, with Sripura, 
when Hiuen Tsang Visited, it can abruptly be supposed that the 
Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li of Hiuven Tsang’s statement should bs sear- 
ched at th3 south-west of Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh 
ud its vicinity in Bastar tract. The future archaeological 
finding of Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li can only correct the frutify jviews, 


(g) The Meghas | 
K.D. Bajpai!3™ is of opinion that in the Puranas, however, 


the Kingdom of (South) KSala has been mentioned. The Vayu, 
Brahmanda and Vishnu Puranas while describing in their usual 
prophetic tone the dynasties that ruled in the horthern India in 
the 3rd century A.D. after referring to the Pushyamitras and 
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Putamitras and the Kings of Mekala speak about the Kings of 
(South) Kosala thus : 


dar J UNA farsa ag: | 
ଛା ଝଫ TdT: gfgurdl aq g 117୨5 


That is, there will be nine Kings in the dynasty of K6Sala 
known as the Maghas and they will be very strong and intelli- 
gent. Nothing more 1s given in the Puranas to enable us to 
know about the names of these nine Kings or their reigning 
periods. But from the context it is evident that these Meghas or 
Maghas ruled South K6Sala in the 3rd century A.D. N.K. 
Sahu!3® considers that the Meghas, who were very likely the 
descendants of the Mahameghavahanas raised their heads in 
Ko6sala. The Puranas describe the rule of nine generations of 
Megha Kings over Kosala during the period before the rise of 
the Guptas. These Kings who were noted for their valour and 
wisdom had a prosperous rule from the middle of the 2nd 
century A.D. to the first quarter of the 4th century A.D. 

Without Puranic evidence there is no finding for the interpre- 
tation of history of the Meghbas.!3” Epigraphic and numismatic. 
records of the Magha dominion has been found in the Allahabad 
district, Fatehpur district and Rewah state of Baghelkhand in 
Central India’, but the discovery of definite archaeological 
traces of the Meghas of South KOSala are still to be looked for. 
in future. 


(h) The Guptas 

Details about the history of South KOsala in 3rd and early 
part of 4th century A.D. are yet to be found, to form the his- 
tory of western Orissa properly. The veil of darkness “is 
removed by the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, 
which throw some light on the history of South KoS8ala about 
the middle of the 4th century A.D.!3? 

The long eulogy of Samudragupta, composed by one of his. 
officials named Harishena and engraved on the Asoka pillar 
at Allahabad, gives a detailed ,account of his career, and. 
personality. Samudragupta’s campaigns of conquest were not 
confined to North India, He made one or more expeditions. 
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the Deccan and defeated no less thar twelve rulers.!#! The 
inscription shows the Gupta emperor to have conquered MMaheén- 
dra ‘of K6sala, Vyaghraraja of Mahékantara, Mantarija of 
Kavurala, Mahendragiri of Pishtapura, Svamidatta of Kottura, 
Damana of Erandapalla, Vishnugopa of Kafichi, Nilaraja of 
Avamukta, Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena of Pilakka, 
Kuvera of Devarishtra and Dhapafijaya of Kusthalapura. 4? 

Regarding the route taken by Samudragupta, during his 
expedition to the Deccan, P. Acharya! states that from the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta we come to know 
that Samudragupta sent an expedition to Southern India 
through Ko6sala, Mahakintira, Kalinga etc. It has been 
accepted that the expedition of Samudragupta started from 
Pataliputra or Patna. If so, thep we must find out a route from 
Patna in Bihar to Bilaspur and Raipur in Madhya Pradesh. 
The possible route is ,tbrough the districts of Palamau via 
Sirguja to Bilaspur. The other route js from the Ranchi 
district via old Gangpur and Raigarh to Bilaspur. Both the 
routes are very difficult for the movement of a large army. 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad Inscription indicates that his acti- 
vities were more centred round Allahabad or Kausambi. Jf we 
assume that Samudragupta sent the expedition from Kausambi, 
then the route to KOSsala is quite easy. From Kosala to Kalinga 
there were too many routes, Bolangir and the trade routes 
lying in the Kalahandi, the Baud-Phulbani district of Orissa. 
In Baud-Phulbani districts there is the Kalinga ghat which 
connects Baud with °Berhampur in Ganjam. Baud can be 
easily reached via Anga valley in the Bolangir district from the 
Phuljhar area of the Mahanadi valley of the KO8ala Kingdom. 
Again from Ko6sala one can come to the Ganjam district via 
western part of the Bolangir and the eastern part of the Kala- 
handi districts, through the Mobhbanagiri ghat. Actually there 
was a salt route in this area. This area even now can be called 
the Mahéakintara. The exact relation of the Gupta empire with 
the Wtkala Kiogdom during the expedition of Samudragupta is 
not clear. 

DK. Ganguly!.expresses his opinion that the manner in 
which the Kingdoms of Daksinapatha. are enumerated in the 
Allahabad record leads us to assume that while advancing 
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southwards, Samudragupta followed the unfrequented route 
through the hills and jungles of Chhattisgarh, avoiding the more 


convenient route across West Bengal. 
It is to be observed that D.K. Ganguly has expressed that 


the convenient route was across West Bengal and the route 
taken by Samudragupta was unfrequented route. In early period, 
as dealt, there was Brahmin penetration to the Deccan till the 
middle Godavari river, “and the passage taken by the Brahmins 
seems to have developed as trade route between the Deccan and 
North India. This route was probably the most frequented, by 
the Caravan of traders of South K6sala, when they used to 
keep touch with the North. As Samudragupta took this 


route, it seems the ancient route was still associated with. 
D.K. Ganguly!’ further states that two factors seem to 


have inspired the Gupta monarch to lead an expedition in the 
eastern sector of the Deccan. First, quite a large number of 
thriving centres of trade and commerce were located in the 
sea-board of Orissa and the Gupta emperor was probably 
seized by the desire of bringing them under bis control. Second- 
ly, an effective paramountcy over the Eastern Deccan would 
surely have facilitated the task of keeping the Vakatakas, who 
by that time had emerged as the dominant power in the wes- 
tern horizon. under control.!4° It is, therefore, evident that 
not merely political, but economic consideration also, must 
have prompted Samudragupta to launch an expedition in the 
South. Whatever might be the fact, it is quite certain that 
Samudragupta built a solid foundation ef his rule. Neverthe- 
less when we recall the large number of States acknowledging. 
his authority it is impossible not to feel profound admiration 
for his military genius. A 
During the military excursion of Samudragupta, to the 
Deccan, King Mahendra was the King of South KOSala, whose 
territory comprised the modern districts of Raipur and Bilaspur 
in Madhya Pradesh and the district of Sambalpur in Orissa.!4® 
South KO8Sala might have been little more extensive, whose 
exact boundary then, cannot be defined, in the present state 
of knowledge. “A portion of the modern Sundargarh dfstrict 
of Orissa seems to be a part of South Kosala, then.!’ King 
Vyaghraraja of Mabhakantara, as recorded in Allahabad pillar 
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inscription, was also defeated by the Gupta King. The territory 
of Mahikantara is very likely the same as the land of Maha- 
vana referred to in one Nagarjuni Konda Inscription and it 
comprised the modern Koraput and Kalahandi tracts.!® 
Kaurala or Korala was a territory which is identified by many 
scholars’! with the Sonepur region of Bolangir district. 
Mantaraja was the King of Kaurala, whom the Gupta King 
subjugated. N.K. Sahu!’ remarks that the Sonepur region of 
Bolangir district which was contiguots to Mahikosala may be 
said to have represented the territory of Korala. The villages 
named Badakarala and Sana-karala near Binka (Vinitapura, of 
medieval epigraphs) are very likely the reminiscent of the name 
of ancient Korala. This region is located inthe Ang river 
valley and is found rich in antiquities datable to both pre-Gupta 
and post-Gupta periods and also occupies an important 
position in between the territories of Mahik6sala and Mabha- 
kantara. 

MahakoSsala, Mahikantara and Korala comprised the 
western and the south-western parts of modern Orissa and 
the exact territorial limits of these three Kingdoms are difficult 
to be determined. It sems that Samudragupta started his 
campaign from the Jumna valley more particularly from 
Kausambi and marching through the modern Rewa and Jabal- 
pur regions entered into the territory of South KOSala. After 
subduing KO6sala, Mahdikantara and Korala, he could easily 
proceed towards the Eastern Coast through the ancient trade: 
route that linked Kosala with Kalinga. 

The Gupta influence in the Deccan was more of cultural 
than of political significance, as the Gupta King Samudragupta 
undertook the difficult task of subjugating the monarchs of 
Daksinapatha. They were defeated and captured, but the victor 
released and re-instated them, and thus won their allegiance 
by his magnanimity.!*3 Because of this, D. Das is of the 
opinion that Samudragupta may have been well aware of the 
inherent danger in the system of ruling over the distant out- 
lving provinces like Kalinga. He seems to have pursued the 
wisest policy of not incorporating the Kingdom of Kalinga in 
the Gupta empire. The same might have been the cause of 
not annexing KoOSala, Mahakéantara and Kaurdala, which formed 
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parts of modern western Orissa, into his dominion. 

The influence of the co?n-types of the Imperial Guptas and 
the use of their era noticed in South K6§8ala suggest that the 
Kings of this country became subordinate allies of the Gupta 
emperors.’ The Gupta era is found in the Arang (Raipur 
district, Madhya Pradesh) place!5¢ of Maharaja Bhimasena of 
South KoSala, of the year 282 (A.D. 601). The coins of 
Mahendraditya!5? and of the Sarabhapura’®®® bear unmistakable 
‘Gupta influence. 

The Gupta period witnessed glory and greatness in every 
branch of national life.!®? It is learnt from the Allahabad 
pillar inscription that the Kings of the north-west asked for 
Samudragupta’s charters, stamped with the Garuda seal. As 
Garuda is the bearer (Vahana) of Visnu, it is clear that 
Samudragupta was specially devoted to this God. But his 
Vaisnavism was by no means inconsistent with militarism—the 
true ideal of a Ksatriya.!60 

Vaisnavism seems to have gaired fresh popularisation in 
western Orissa, during this period, because of Gupta influence 
probably. The later Kings are known to have been devout 
follower of Bhagavata religion. 

In the history of Indian architecture, it is just formative and 
creative age with unlimited scope for future development and 
elaboration.’ The infiuence of this period advanced tbrough 
successive stages, the evolution of Kosali style of temple archi- 
tecture later and the local sculptures. 
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EARLY RULING DYNASTIES 


IN THE EARLY Christian centuries there was Buddhist influence 
at South Kosala. The Gupta influence in this reason brought 
the decline of Buddhism and fresh powers of Nalas, Vakatakas, 
Chalukyas, Rijarsitulyakula, Parvatadvarakas and Sarabha- 
puriyas nad their influence in this territory. They have been 
dealt chronologically. 


(a) Some early References of South Kosala 

The political history of South KoOSala is obscure during the 
early Christian centuries. N.K. Sahu* states that during the 
early Christian centuries two important families named Mathara 
and Vafsistha were flourishing in the Kalinga region. They were 
enjoying high political and social status and had matrimonial 
relations with powerful ruling families and dignitaries of K6$Sala 
and South India. The Gufiji Rock Inscription® (circa Ist cen- 
tury A.D.) refers to a high official of South KO6sala, Amatya- 
Dandanayaka-Baladhikrta Prosthadatta, who was the son of a 
lady of the Vasistba family. This probably shows matrimonial 
relationship between an official of South Kosala and the 
Vasisthas, who originally ruled in Central Kalinga.’ A Karle 
Cave Inscription? ascrited to circa 137 A.D. reveals that the 
mother of the Satavahana King Pulamavi belonged to the 
Vasjstha family and was cknown as Vasisthi, while the same 
inscription also dedlared that the mother of Mahadrathi Soma- 
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deva, a feudatory of the King Pulamavi, belonged to the same 
family and was called Vasisthi. 

The Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa composed in circa 350: 
A D and 475 A.D. respectively, are great source of the history 
of both India and Ceylon.’ About this perjod, K.C. Mishra® is 
of opinion that the Matharas ruled in Kalinga prior to the 
migration of the Gangas during the 4th or 5th century A.D. 
Their Capital was known as Simhapura according to their 
inscriptions.” From Ceylonese chronicles we come to know that 
a certain Simhabahu migrated from Kalinga and established a 
Kingdom there, after which there was close association between 
the royal families of Ceylon and Kalinga. The Matharas 
embraced Bhagavatism and became worshippers of the God 
Narayana, but from Ceylonese records it is apparent that they 
also followed Buddhism. Anyway, one peculiarity which we 
should not overlook is the aboriginal influence of the Sabaras or 
the Pulindas on the religious spheres of Kalinga and Ceylon. 
V.R. Ramchandra Dikshitar in his paper? on ‘‘South India and 
Ceylon” writes, “‘there is still a village near Ratnapur (in Ceylon) 
named Havaragama, probably Savaragrama, which reminds us 
of a Sabara settlement. The Sabaras and the Pulindas were 
forest tribes in South India according to the Markandeya 
Purana; so, this may point out to a migration of these tribes 
from South India. Further, the Mahavamsa explains the origin 
of the Pulindas as rising out of the two children of Vijaya by 
Yukkbini Kubeni. It sounds to reason to take that the Veddhas 
of modern Ceylon are akin to these ai.cient tribes of Sabaras 
and Pulindas of South India.” 

These Pulindas, according to Dikshitar, worshipped two 
Gods : Puradeva, whose other name is Vyadha Deva, and 
Murugan.’ The names Puradeva and Vyadba Deva etymologi- 
cally may mean the deity which was named Purusa Deva and 
which was worshipped by Vyadhbas or Kiratas originally. The 
origin of the second deity, Murugan, according to Dikshitar, is 
traced to the cult of the Nagas. He observes : 

“If we turn to the page Tirumurugarrupadai in hopour of 
Murugan, we s2e that this God is propitiated by the sacsifices 
of fowls, goats and toddy drink. The.worship is done by the 
mystic finger signs (Parker, Ancient Ceylon, p. 144). It may be 
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presumed that the dominant Murugarr cult became blended with 
Serpent cult of the Nagas, so much so that we associate the 
Sespent with Murugan cult now-a-days. Need ijt be said that 
the Murugan cult was a distinct contribution of South India to 
Ceylon.” 

“Regarding the association of Simhapura of Kalinga and the 
Bahu family of Ceylon, it is known from the Silappadhikaram 
and Manimekhalai that thirty years after ruling the island of 
Simhala the King Vijaya died leaving no issue, but he expressed 
at the time of his death, that his brother Sumitta, who had 
become a King of Sihala of Kalinga, should succeed him. So 
according to the wish of Vijaya, Sumitta sent his son, Pandu 
Vasudeva, to Lanka where he received royal honours and was 
crowned King. He married a daughter of the King of Kosala 
who was a disciple of Lord Buddha (The Mahavamsa). 

“From these accounts of the 3rd or 4th century A.D. we 
infer that the contact of the royal families of Simbhapura in 
Kalinga and Ceylon resulted in the mutual influence on religion 
through the agency of some aboriginal tribes who had previously 
worshipped their own Gods in both countries.”!? 

From the above mentioned account of “The Mahavamsa”, it 
is known that Pandu Vasudeva became the King of Ceylon and 
married a daughter of the King of Kosala, who was a disciple 
of Lord Buddha. It becomes necessary now to identify the 
Kosala State and the King of KOSala who was a disciple of 
Lord Buddha, who gave his daughter in marriage to the King 
of Ceylon.  ' 

VY. Pathak’, while dealing the history of North Kosala 
informs that Sumitra has been unanimously said by the Purinas$ 
to have been the last! of the family of Brihadbala of Sravast? 
and with him ended! the solar line of the KOsalan Kings. The 
Kingdom of Sravasti thereafter formed e part of the Magadhan 
empire under the Nandas. With the decline and fall of the 
North Kosalan Kingdom, the Gana States developed and there- 
fore at this instance it will be proper to claim that the daughter 
of {he King of South KO$sala had married at Ceylon. The then 
King of South KO$Sala might have been a cisciple of Lord 
Buddha, because with the visit of Lord Buddha to South K6sala, 
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as already mentioned, Buddhism might have prevailed with 
much impec:, for a long period at South Kosala. 

There are no collaborating eviderces of this marriege, 
mentioned in Mahavasmsa, so far found. Therefore it should 
be Jeft to the future for discovery. 


(b) The Nalas and the Vakéatakas 

The Gupta age embarked the country upon an age of mate- 
rial, moral, intellectual ard cultural attainment unrivalled in 
any age of her ancient history. S.K. Maity!® asserts that the 
Vakatakas of the Deccan and the FEastern Coastal kingdoms 
down the peninsula were long under the influence of the Guptas. 
Peace and tranquillity prevailed over vast stretches of the 
empire which resulted in an easy flow of trade and commerce. 
Merchants from far off China and the Mediterranean ports came 
to exchange their wares in return of Indian goods. 

This period heralded the development’ of temple architecture 
which were built in solidity and were permanent stone or brick 
structures. As it was a formative age the constructions were 
rough. Sculptural devices also gradually advanced. People were 
accustomed mostly to the use of Cowries for common daily 
transaction, but gradually currency developed and gold coins 
seem to have high purchasing power. There was noteworthy 
development of Sanskrit and Brahmanism got fresh impact. 

K.M. ShrimaliP’ suggests that it is true that the Guptas 
issued beautiful gold coins, but the almost negligible quantity 
of their copper coins is indicative of a decline of the monetary 
economy.... In all probability, this was the result of a shrinking 
of foreign trade as well as the growth of a relatively self-suffi- 
cient village economy, which might have curtailed even the 
inland trade. 

When economic decline was witnessed thus, at national level, 
the conditions of western Orissa then, have to be determined. 

The Nalas claim descent from the Nishadha King Nala of 
the epic fame, according to Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas and 
it is stated there, that the descendants of Nala would rule over 
Kosala.” Kosala probably means South Kosala here. 

In the 4th-5th century A.D. the Nalas Tose to prominence 
with their Yeadquarters at Puskari in thes mcdern Umarkot 
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tahsil of Koraput district. We know about the Nalas directly 
from four of their inscriptions, two inscribed on copper plates 
and fhe other two on stones. The copper plate inscriptions are 
the Rithapur plates of King Bhavadatta Varman and the 
Kesaribeda plates of King Arthapati, and the two stone inscrip- 
tions are Podagada inscription of Skandavarman, son of Bhava- 
datta Varman and the Rajim inscriptions of Vilasatunga. We 
have also obtained 32 gold coins issued by Varaharaja, Sri 
Arthapatiraja and Bhavadatta Varman.!’ The Nalas who rose 
into prominence in Bastar-Koraput region were temporarily 
‘eclipsed by the Vakatakas and then by the Chalukyas. But they 
continued as a political force in south-western Orissa through- 
‘out the period.’ The Nalas, however, were not completely 
ousted from the Bastar-Koraput regions and a copper plate 
grant discovered from the village Pandiyapathara near Aska 
reveals that even as late as the 10th century A.D. one Nala King 
named Bhimasena was ruling over the territory known as 
Khindirasringamandala comprising parts of modern Ganjam and 
Koraput districts.2! 

P.L. Mishra®® deviates to take King Mahendra of Kosala, 
‘mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription as a Nala King, 
while Hiralal Sukla?? has desired to identify King Vyaghraraja 
.of Mahakaintara, recorded in Allahabad pillar inscription, as a 
Nala King. The views of these scholars are based mostly on 
‘conjectures. Therefore before accepting their opinions, these 
identifications should be correlated either with archaeological, 
epigraphical or numismatic findings. Then only the verity can 
be based upon. 

From the epigraphic and numismatic findings, the genealogy 
‘of the Nala dynasty can be produced in the following manner : 
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Varahbaraja®4 
(400-440 A.D.) 


Bhavadatta Varman (410-460 A.D.) 
| 


Arthapati Bhattaraka Skandavarman 
(460-475 A.D.) (475-500 A.D.) 


Prithviraja 
(634-675 A.D.) 
| 


Viruparaja 
i: A.D.) 


Vilasatunga 
A.D.) 


Bhimasena Deb 
(909-925 A.D.) 


More discoveries are required for the proper study of the 
Nalas. On the basis of above mentioned findings B.V. Krishna- 
rao®® traces the dominion of the Nalas from the river Wain 
Ganga in the west to the Indravati in the south and from the 
Eastern Ghats in the east to the Mekala region in the north, 
Even S.C. Behera®® says that it is perbaps only once that under 
Bhavattavarman®” the northern boundary of Dakshina K6sala 
was extended 2s far as Allahabad. Probably the northern ‘boun- 
dary of South K68sala reached as far as the river Sone® in the 
palmy days of her history. When the Nalas were in the excel- 
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lence of their influence the territory under their command or 
influence mentioned above, might have been occupied. But 
theiy original land was confined to modern Koraput district and 
southern part of Kalahandi district of Orissa and Bastar district 
of Madhya Pradesh, with Puskarl, as their capital. 

The Vakatakas rose to great power in the Deccan about the 
end of the first quarter of the fourth century.” There was 
rivalry among the rising powers and this led to the Vakataka- 
Nala struggle. Whether the Vikatakas or the Nalas took the 
first initiative of attacking, is still a matter of conjecture. 

The Rithapur copper piate!®®’ of Bhavadattzvarman records 
the grant of a village Kadambagiri to Mitridhyaryya and his 
eight sons, namely Devaryya, Devadattaryya, Kuinaradattaryya, 
Virdattaryya, Visudattaryya, Gauridattaryya, Dhruvadattaryya 
and Durggadattiryya of the Parasargotra. The Charter was 
issued from Nandivardhana, the capital of the Vakatakas, on 
the King’s eleventh regnal year, but actually made at Prayaga, 
while he probably with his Queen, had gone on a religious rite. 
This shows the patronisation of the Brahmins and the occupation 
of the Vakataka capital. It is thus certain that the Nala King 
Bhavadattavarman had succeeded in inflicting a signal defeat 
on the Vakatakas which compelled them to abandon their 
capital city, Nandivardkan, situated in tbe heart of their 
Kingdom.” The King’s banner bore the tri-pataka which has 
been explained as (the representation of the) “hand with three 
fingers stretched out” or “three pennons”. | 

Kesaribeda copper plates?? of Arthapati, discovered in the 
Umarkot thana, old “Jaipur Estate Orissa, was issued from 
Puskari in the year 7, donating the village Keselaka in favour of 
Durggiaraya, Raviraryya and Ravidattarya, all belonging to 
Kuttsva gotra. This Charter was probably issued after the 
expulsion of Arthapati from Nandivardhana. From the copper 
plates, it is known that both Bhavadattavarman and Arthapati 
Bhattaraka were devout Saiva. 

The Balighat plates? of the Vakataka King Narendraséna, 
son «of Pravarasena II, shows that his command was honoured 
by the Kings of KOsala, Mekala and Malava. But the actual 
political influence of his, in these territories, cannot be deter- 
mined. D.C. Sircar?* states that nothing definite is known about 
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the Kings of Kosala, Mekala and Malava wild probabil became 
subordinate allies of Naréndraséna, but the ruler of South 
Kosala seems to have been a King of Sarabhapura, and the 
Mekala King, one of the Panduvamsis. 

The extending conquest of Naréndraséna shows that his 
attack must have been directed towards the Nalas also and this 
might have led to the protracted struggle between the Nalas 
and the Vakatakas. 

Naréndraséena was succeeded by Maharaja Prthivishena II, 
who marched against the Nala capital, as a measure of retalia- 
tion and devastated the town of Puskari. Arthapatiraja was 
probably killed in the battle sometime after 475 A.D. and his 
brother Skandavarman ascended the throne and continued the 
struggle with the enemies.35 

The Podagadh inscription?’ speaks of Skandavarman as the 
noble son of King Bhavadatta, who was the foremost scion of 
the glorious Nala family and repelled his enemies by his valour, 
on having reclaimed the lost royal prosperity which had fallen 
into other hands (or was unsettled) and having repeopled the 
deserted town of Puskari, with the hope of obtaining religious 
merit for his father, other ancestors and mother and desiring 
welfare for himself. This Charter was granted in the twelfth 
regnal year of the King and refers to the installation of the foot, 
prints (padamila) of Visnu there. The Visnu temple which he 
built apparently at Podagadh is the first known Vaisnava shrine 
in south-west Orissa. The inscription was writfen on a pillar, 
probably a garuda-stambha in front of the temple. It also 
records the grant of an estate in favour of the deity, and it is 
noteworthy that Visnu is called Purusa in this connection.?? So 
Skandavarman retrieved the fortunes of his family and repeopled 
the deserted city of Puskari.?® Trace of Vaisnavism in western 
Orissa dating to 5th century A.D. has not yet been found, but 
the whole area seems to have been influenced by the Vaisna- 
vism creed mostly and its earliest trace, so far discovered, is 
noticed at Podagadh. 

Puskar;, the famous capital of the Nalas, was reduced to 
ashes probably and therefore, it came to be known as Podigadh. 
Another Podagadh is found in the Chaurz group of mountains, 
in the Nawapara sub-division of Kalahandi district. The 
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synchronic nme of Podigadh, traced at Koraput district and 
Kalahandi district shows that the sduthern part of Kalahandi 
district, then, formed the original tract of the Nalas. 

® Nothing is known about the Main Branch of the V3katakas 
after Prthivishena II. It seems the Vakataka leadership preceded 
to Harishena of Basim branch. The Ajanta inscription?’ shows 
that Harishena extended his political supremacy over Gujarat, 
Malava, South K6sala, Andhra and Kuntala. The occupation 
of Gujarat and South Kosala indicates the discomfiture of the 
Traikutakas and Nalas respectively, the two great enemies of 
the Vakatakas. This shows that the Nala King Skandavarman, 
who had recovered the lost (bhrashta) royal fortune of his. 
family and had resetiled thc people in the deserted (Sunya)} city 
of Puskari, couldn’t enjoy it for long and at last had to forlorn 
it. He had to encounter the formidable power of Harishena and 
was overwhelmed by the latter sometime about 500 A.D. The 
victory of Vakatakas ,over the Nalas was a decisive one and it 
effectively broke down their power.*° 

At present the environ of Podigadh is surrounded by thick 
overgrowth of trees, rocks and presents the collapse city, 
where hewn sculptures and Sati stones are scattered. The 
delapsed temples and filled up old tanks convey the impression 
that Podagadh, now forlorn and destitute of inhabitants, Was 
once prosperous, as Puskari, the old Capital of the Nalas. 

The discovery of the above mentioned gold coins was done 
at Edenga, a village in the Kondegaon tahsil of the Bastar 
State.4! There might have been much circulation of the Nala. 
gold coins, in wWesterry Orissa, as Nala influence was felt during 
that period. But as much archaeological field work has not 
yet been done, such findings have not yet been done. B.S. Das 
is of the opinion that the Vakatakas, the Matharas and the 
Nalas possibly brought the system of currency under their 
direct control to respond to the increasing demands for cash 
payments to the multiplied number of officials. This was the 
period when the tiny principalities were developing into 
Kingdoms and the force of imperialism was emerging. I 

“Even though flourishing trade brought increasing returns in 
valvable metals and jewels to the upper stratum of the society 
as well as to the royal treasury, the monarchs thought it neces- 
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sary. to resort to land-grants in the shape of ‘agrahara’ villages 
for their patronage to Branminism.” 

After frustration of Skandavarman, the Nalas were astringent 
to a small area around Rajim, where the inscription? of Raji- 
blochan (Visnu) Temple, which may be assigned on palaeo- 
graphic grounds of the middle of the seventh century A.D. 
records its construction by Vilasatunga, apparently a successor 
of King Viruparaja, who was the son of King Prithviraja. S.P. 
Tiwari rightly says that the most important outcome after the 
struggle was the ascendancy of the Sarabhapura-house in 
the politics of South Kosala, i.e. on the ashes of the Nalas. The 
emergence of the Sarabhapuriyas or the Amararya Kula can be 
traced after Harishena, about 510 A.D., the date of the Ajanta 
inscription and that of the Battle of Eran,?® where the Sarabhba- 
raja’s grandson died while assisting Bhanugupta against the 
Hunas. Again after the struggle the north-eastern Kingdoms 
gained independence. Mekala came to be ruled independently 
by the Pianduvamsis*° and KOSala by the Amararya Kula. 


(c) The Chéalukyas intervene 

The Imperial Chalukyas of Ba dami (Bijapur District) usually 
known as the early western Chalukyas, held sway over extensive 
regions of the Deccan for about two centuries, from the middle 
of the sixth to about the middle of the eighth century, when 
sovereignty passed to the Raishtrakitas.4? The Aihole inscrip- 
tion?® describes the glorious achievements of Chalukya King 
Kirtivarman I (A.D. 566-67 to 597-98) as the “night of destruc- 
tion’”’ to the Nalas, Mauryas and Kadambas. At the present 
state of knowledge, it is difficult to determine about the Nala 
King, who fought with Kirtivarman I. 

After the defeat of the Nala King Skandavarman, as already, 
mentioned, in the encounter with the Vakaitaka King Harishena 
around 5C0 A.D., the Nala capital Puskari was disturbed of its 
stability. But as Kirtivarman 1 claims to bave subdued the 
Na)]as and destroyed their residence (Nilaya), it seems that the 
anhelation of Nala sovereignty was more forceful and some 
part of Nala territory had to be parted to the Chalukya power. 
The Naias must have submitted to Maharija-Pulakesin II (A.D. 
610-11 to 642) also.*’ In the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin 115° 
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he has been crédited with the conquest of Kosala and Kalinga. 
D.C. Sircar3! further says that the®Aihole inscription next 
describes how the Chalukya King directed his arms towards the 
eastern Deccan where the KoOsalas (probably the Pinduvamsis 
of Dakshina KOSala) and the Kalingas (probably the Gangas of 
Kalinganagara in’the Ganjam District) were easily humbled. 

Maharaja Pulakesin II was succeeded by one of his younger 
sons, Vikramaditya I (A.D. 655-680/81), who claims to have 
been the “favourite” son of his father.®® In his inscription, 
Nadavadivisaya is mentioned and this tract seems to comprise 
the present Bellary Kurnool area. Nalavadivisaya probably 
named after the Nalas, was their southernmost province and 
this shows the Nala occupation of wide regions of the Deccan. 
Because of constant struggle with the Chalukyas, which resulted 
with the defeat of the Nalas, the southern province Nalavadi- 
visaya was probably lost. Thereafter the Nalas established 
themselves around Rajim. 

The Vakataka and Chalukya conquests seem to be mere 
raids for their ascendency. They didn’t annex most parts of 
South Kosala but compelled the local Kings to transfer their 
allegiance temporarily from the Guptas to them. Western 
Orissa seems to have no tumult in this period. 


{d) The Réjarsitulya Kula 

A copper-plate grant of Maharaja Bhimasena II, discovered 
at Arnag in Raipur District of Madhya Pradesh, was issued 
from Suvarna-nadi (probably the river Sone) in the Gupta year 
282 (A.D. 601).°3 The record of Bhimasena IT, whose seal bears 
the figure of a lion, mentions his father Dayitavarman II, his 
father Bhimasena I, his father Vibhishana, his father Dayita 
J.and his father Sura, all of whom are credited with the title 
Maharaja. King Sura seems to have founded the line of Kings 
in the northern part of Dakshina K6$ala in the second half of 
the fifth century when the Imperial Gupta dynasty had begun 
to decline.&4 

The genealogy of this family of Kings, as recorded in the 
charter, can be given thus : 
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Mahiraja Sira 
Maharaja Dayita I (or Dayitavarman) 
i Vibhishana 
Maharaja Bbhimasena I 
Mahéraja Dayitavarman II 


Mahdaraja Bhimasena II (A.D. 501-2) 
(A.D. 601-2) 


The plate records the grant of Vatapallika, a village situated 
in the Dondavisaya, to Harisvami and Bappasvami (both) of 
Bharadvija gotra and Vahricha Sikha, as an (agrahara), and 
the Kings noticed are stated to have been born in the family,. 
famous for its dignity like that of Royal Ascetics (rajarshitulya 
kula). The name of the dynasty to which these Kings belong 
is not given and therefore they are known as Rajarshitulya 
kula, as it has been mentioned that they are like that of Royal 
Ascetics or their family is an offspring of a family, which is 
equal to the Réajarshitulya kula. 

Hira Lal’5 who secured the charter from Arang reads the 
date as ‘Guptanam Samvatsara Sate 200 80 2 Bhidradi 10 8’ 
and translated it as ‘in the year of the Guptas in hundred 200 
80 2 (in the month of ) Bhidra on the day 10 8 (7) i.e. the 18th 
day of the month Bhadrapada in the Gupta year 282 (A.D. 
601-2). D.C. Sircar has agreed with Hira Lal, but Mirashi5® 
disproves thus : “as in other records of the period, the date is 
expressed here by numerical symbols. The first symbol stands 
for 100, since the horizontal bar which is added on the right of - 
its vertical to change it into one for 200 is wanting here. The 
date of the Arang plate is, thus, G.E. 182 (not 282) which 
corresponds to A.D. 501-2. This fits in admirably with the 
evidence of its early characters.” 

Mishra®? refutes to the question whether Mahdfraja Bhima- 
sena JI was ruling over the northern -fringe of the country (i.e. 
probably the country of Makala) .on the” following consi- 
derations : 
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(i) The vopper plate of this King was found at Arang and 

villages mentioned in the grant can also be identified in 
the vicinity of Aranig as shown by Hira Lal.& 

(ii) The Suvarna-nadi, from where the Arang plate was 
issued was not the well known river Sona rising from 
the Amarkantak Hills”, but it is more likely another 
river of the same name flowing through the Janjgir 
Tahsil of the Bilaspur district which joins the Mahdanadi 
and which flows about 70 miles north-east of Arang. 

(iii) Moreover, Arang plate mentions as many as six genera- 
tions which apparently were ruling over the country 
uninterruptedly. Their rule must have lasted for at least 
a hundred years. Sura, the founder of the dynasty must, 
therefore, have flourished in A.D. 400 at least. But 
the recently discovered Bamhani plates? show that the 
Mekala country was then ruled by the Pandu-vaméi (or 
SOma-vamh$si) dynasty. These plates were issued by 
Maharaja Bharata alias Indrabala who was a contem- 
porary of the Vakataka Naréndrasena (circa A.D. 
450-465). He was preceded by three ancestors, Viz. 
Jayabala, Vatsaraja and Nagabala, the earliest of whom 
may have been ruling in circa A.D. 375. There is, 
thus, no room for the family of Maharaja Bhimasena II, 
ruling over Mekala in the fifth century A.D. 


S.R. Nema®! agrees with Mirashi, who finally concludes 
that the ancestors of Bhimasena II were ruling over Raipur 
Bilaspur area in the fifth century A.D., and ascertains Sura, 
the founder of the dynasty, as it has been mentioned above, 
may have been a descendant of Mahendra of K6sala who was 
defeated but later reinstated on his throne by Samudragupta. 

The view of S.R. Nema, on King Mahendra, cannot be 
accepted, because no finding has yet been made to identify 
King Mahendra. Further there are differences of opinion, 
regarding the dating of the Arang plate of Bhimasena IT. 

„, S.N. Rajaguru®® and N.K. Sahu®? agree with the dating of 
the above cited copper plate with Hira Lal and D C. Sircar and 
hive dated in ‘the Gupta year 282 i.e. (A.D. 601-2). N.K. 
Sahu® further says that V.V. Mirashi doubts the accuracy of 
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the reading of the numerical figure 200 and is inclined to read 
it as 182 (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVI, p. 228). But the 
symbol for 200 is discernible in the Arang plates and can wAll 
be verified with the charts of Buhler as well as of Oijha. 
Mirashi’s view that the first symbol represents 100 as the 
horizontal bar which is added on the right of its vertical to 
change it into 200, is wanting here, cannot be accepted, the 
horizontal bar is visible in the facsimile. 

So, by dating Arang plate of King Bhimasena II in the 
Gupta year 282, i.e. 601-2 A.D. and allotting 20 years average 
for each generation of Kings, the period of Maharaja Sura can 
be assigned to circa 500 A.D. 

S.R. Nema®s is of further opinion that the stone inscription®® 
of the SOma-vams$si King Nannaraja mentions Suryaghosha who 
originally built the temple of Sugata (Buddha) at Arang and 
flourished long before the time of Udayana. Mirashi®’ is of the 
view that this Suryaghosha was probably “identical with Sira 
who founded the dynasty of Bhimasena II, for Sira or Surya 
are synonyms in Sanskrit boih meaning the Sun.°é He and his 
descendants seem to have owed allegiance to the Guptas whose 
era they used in dating their records. Further, their capital 
was probably ‘Sripura, modern Sirpur about 20 miles north 
east of Arang.’ As no other record of this dynasty has been 
found so far, it is probable that ‘Soon after A.D. 501 (the date 
of the Arang plate), Bhimasena Jf or his successor was ousted 
from Chhattisgarh by the Sarabhapuriya King, Jayaraja whose 
copper plate grant®, dated in the 5th regnal year has been 
found at Arang itself.’ IN 

To identify the capital site of the Siras of South Ko6f$ala, is 
still a problem. Nisar Ahmad (“‘Siras of South KoOSala”, 
Journal of Indian History, Vol. LVI, Part II, August 1978,- 
University of Kerala, Trivandrum, p. 271) after much discus- 
sions says that Sirapur cannot be taken as the capital of the 
Siras who ruled from the end of the 4th century to the begin- 
ning of the 6th century A.D. 

Arang plate of Bhimasena II was undoubtedly issued from 
Suvarna-nadi, which was the capital. D.C. Sircar, V.V. 
Mirashi and Hiralal’° identify it with Sone river, a tributary of 
the Ganges, which cannot be accepted, because the Maukharis 
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empire” had already established sway over that tract. 

While editing this plate S.N, Rajaguru”® is of the opinion 
that the dynasty to which the donor belongs is not known. 
His capiial Suvarnna-nadi jis also not identified. But, it 
may be Suvarnnapura, the capital of the latter SOomavamg$i 
Kings of Dakshina K6Sala. The village Vatapallika is identified. 
by Hira Lal with the present Barapali, 30 miles east of Arang.. 
N.K. Sahu” affirms the view of Hira Lal and says that Vata-. 
pallika village is the modern Barapali of Sambalpur district and’ 
expresses that he has discovered ore white Naga sculpture, 
datable to 7th century A.D. from there. Sahu is further 
inclined to piace the headquarter of Donda-visaya in Sonepur 
region of western Orissa, while Hira Lal identifies Donda- 
visaya with the modern Dunda, situated at a distance of 25. 
miles to the west of Arang, in Madhya Pradesh. 

On the Notes of the Charter under discussion, S.N. Raja-. 
guru” refers to the’ Khob copper plate of Maharija Sam- 
kshobha of the Parivrijaka family. The Parivriajaka Kings. 
used the Gupta year and the locality where from their inscrip- 
tions have been discovered is not far from Arang, the find-spot 
of the present copper plate. In consideration of these points, 
1 believe that Bhimasena (II)’s family might be a branch of the 
Parivrijaka-Kula which starts from Susarman who lived like a 
Maharshi.” A King, who performs the duties of a rshi is. 
called by the name rdjarshi. In this sense, the Parivrijaka 
King Susarman was a Réijarshi. Anyway we shall await for 
further discovery regarding the family identity of Bhimasena IT. 

N.K. Sahu”’® reckons that silver coins of a King named 
Bhimasena bearing the peacock device of the Guptas have been 
brought to light?” and these coins may be attributed to Bhima-. 
+sena II, the issuer of the Arang plates. He was, no doubt, an 
important ruler of that region at the beginning of the 7th 
century A.D., but as no record of his successor is available to 
us it is presumed that after him the territory came under the 
possession of the Sarabhapuriyas. 

As observed, difference of opinions of scholars on Rijarsi- 
tulya Kula exists. Somsz place Mahdraja Bhimasena II in the 
early part -of sixth century A.D., while others in the early part 
of seventh century A.D. Whatever might have been the real 
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cause of time, it is definite that this dynasty was rcsponsible to 
some extent for reducing the political influence of Nala dynasty 
in Rajim environ. The suscitation of Rajarsitulya Kula dynasty 
was probably one of the cause, for driving the Nalas to the 
east, where they established a Sovereign KhindiraSringa 
mandala’, free from the influence of Kalinga empire of the 
‘Gajapaties. The Orissa Museum plates of Sri Narendradha- 
vala, gives the names of his father Sri Ripudhavala and grand 
father Sri Prthvi-Bhanjadeva, who was an ornament of the 
Nala dynasty, and the ruler of the entire Khindirasringa 
mandala. Later, the Nalas of this Mandala branched off to 
Kalinga in Phulbani district and in fourteenth century A.D. to 
‘Soroda, Badagada, Dharakota and Seragada, in the hilly 
western Ganjam District.’ This Khindirasringa mandala 
maintained its independence for a considerable long period with 
capital at Bhimapur, which js probably the modern 
Bhimanazgar.’! 

More discoveries are awaited for detail study of the Rajar- 
situlya Kula in future, and then only it will be possible to 
apprise their considerable influence in most parts of western 
Orissa. 


{e) The Parvatadvarakas 

Just after the fall of Puskari, the habitual abode of the 
Nalas in later part of fifth century A.D., the upper part of Tel 
valley seems to have been occupied by the Parvatadvarakas. 

Because of want of a specific name, this family of Kings is 
reckoned as Parvatadvaraka, after the sacred site of their 
tutelary deity or (Ista Devi) StambheSwari. 

The Terasinga copper plates®® comprise the grant of two 
Kings and their relationship is not dimmed properly. The front 
surface of the first plate records that King Sobhannaraja 
bestowed De-bhogaka Ksetra to Brahmana Dronaswanii of 
Kasyapa gotra, for the relief, when his Queen mother Kaustu- 
bheswari was bed ridden with high fever (Diha Jvara). Des 
bhogaka Ksetra is undoubtedly the modern Deobhoga area of 
Raipur district in Madhya Pradesh. N.K. Sahu®® is of opinion 
‘that the place called Parvatadvara is difficult to be identified 
but the village named Kavatadvara located in the west of 
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Kalahandi district indicates that place names having the suffix 
“dvara’”’ were not uncommon in that region. The grant, however, 
reveals nothing about Sri Sobhannaraja and it only states that 
he was a devotee at the feet of Stambheswari. 

The modern De-bhoga area of Raipur district is protrusive 
into western Orissa, bordering Kalahandi district towards the 
north and east, and bordering Koraput district towards south. 
At a little distance, to the north of De-bhoga, flows the Udanti 
river, from west to east, which is a tributary of Tel river in the 
Nawapara sub-division of Kalahandi district. Both sides of 
Udant;i river are full of archaeologica! sites. The topography 
map No. 64/K7/12, surveyed in 1934-35, shows a Sambaleswari 
Devi Temple site, on the right bank of Udanti river in Dumer 
Bahal village area. The author had surveyed the site in 1973, 
and studied the surface findings to be of Kalachuri period 
(1 1th-12th century A.D.). 

The SambaleSwari’Devi Temple site in Dumer Bathal village 
area, situated in Sinapali Block area has relics of the past, from 
ancient times and there is possibility of its being Hinduized 
from Stambheswari to SambaleSswari.®® The author is inclined 
to identify Parvatadvara with the present SambaleSwari Devi 
Temple site of Dumer Bahal village area on Udanti river. Little 
downstream, on the left valley of Udanti river, is traced the 
Dharnimal village, famous for its ruined brick temple site of 
early medieval period. 

The upstream of Udanti river from Dumer Bahal com- 
prises the Boden Block area. At a distance of three kilometres 
towards the south of Boden, is situated the Bireskela village, 
where a ruined fortis found. This site is not yet visited by 
any archaeologist. The whole area therefore requires thorough 
archaeological survey and study, as there is possibility of this 
area to have been occupied by the early Parvatadvarakas. 

N.K. Sahu, as mentioned, refers to Kavatadvara, located in 
the west of Kalahandi district. This Kavatadvara is located on 
the Guru mountain. This range of mountain forms a part o$ 
Sunabeda plateau and runs in north-south direction. At the 
foothill in the south of this Guru mountain, is situated Boden 
and the mouth of a long tunnel of this mountain starts from 
there. Itis known that this tunnel leads till Kavatadvara, in 
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the north and is naturally blocked and at that site it looks like 
a rock door.°® Indra, a tributary of Sundar river, flows close 
to it. Because of no further archaeological findings, notbing 
more can be known at the present state of knowledge, but it 
seems that the early Parvatadvarakas were driven away from 
this region, by the rising Sarabhapuriyas, when they established 
Sarabhapura at present Maraguda valley. 

This opinion of the author finds support, when the other 
two plates of the same copper plates are studied. The other 
two plates of the same Terasinga copper plates contain the 
accounts of the grant made by Maharaja Tustikara. In the 
words of N.K. Sahu®? the second grant was madc by Sri Maba- 
raja Tustikara from Tarabhbramaraka which was very likely his 
Capital. This place may be identified with the modern Tala- 
bharamara on the banks of the Tel. About two miles to the 
north of this place, close to the confluence of the Tel with her 
tributary Utei, is located Rijapadar also called Belkbandi which 
has yielded ruins of early medieval temples and Miitrka 
images.®® Very likely Talabhramara and Réjapadar- were a 
contiguous township which served as the headquarters of 
Maharaja Tustikara. The inscription represents the King as 
a devotee of father and mother and a devout worshipper of 
Goddess Stambheswari. It registers the grant of the Prastara- 
vataka which was converted into an agrahara in favour of Arya 
Dronasarma of Kisyapa gotra who was probably the same as 
the donee of the first. Prastaravataka may be identified with 
the village Patharla in Kalahband:i district. Very likely this 
was occupied by Mahidraja Bhimasena about 600 A.D. but 
nothing definite can be said about that at present. 


As the two grants are issued to the same Dronasarma of 
Kaisyapa gotra, at two different places, it seems probable that 
the earlier donor King Sobhannaraja was killed or defeated by 
Mahiraja Bhimasena or the Sarabhapuriya King and his terri- 
tory occupied. Therefore probably, his heir or some descen- 
dant Maharaja Tustikara shifted towards the east, where he 
donated another village to tle same Dronasarma, who was 
probably very close to the royal house. The palaeographv of 
the two grants indicates a little difference of time, but the exact 
relationship between the two Kings cannot be determined unless 
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more findings are made to give a detail of this royal family. 

Very recently a set of copper plates of Sri Nandaraja Deba 
has been discovered at Pipalapadar village,8® situated at a close 
proximate of Asurgarh, in the Narla police station area, of 
Kalahand;i district. In the regnal year three and on ninth day, 
this charter was recorded and the donated village Chikkakbali 
was given to Brahmins of different gotras named Bhanusharma, 
Gourisharma and Matrusharma. As Farvatadvara has been 
mentioned in this Charter, it seems that Sri Nandaraja Deba 
was of Sri Maharaja Tustikara’s family. But, no reference of 
the ancestors and the worshipful deity of this King has been 
given. Therefore it becomes difficult to identify this King. Any- 
way, because the charter was found in the tract, from where 
Mabharaja Tustikara’s copper plates set was discovered, S.N. 
Rajaguru and Arjun Joshih ave accepted Sri Nandaraja Deba to 
have been a member of the Parvatadvira. Only further dis- 
coveries will collaborate the real identification. If Sri Nandaraja 
Deba is accepted as a Parvatadviaraka King then it will be 
proper to identify this King, as the last member of the family. 

One coin of Mahendraditya has been found in the old fort 
of Madanpur-Rampur in Kalahandi district of Orissa’ and in 
the recent research, Mahendraditya has been identified as a 
Sarabhapuriya King.’! So, it seems that the Parvatadvarakas 
were completely dismembered by tbe Sarabhapuriya King 
Mahendraditya. 

From the above discussion, the disconnected genealogy of 
the Parvatadvarakas car be shown in the following manner : 


Kaustubheswari (Queen mother) 
Sobhannaraja 
Maharaja Tustikara 
Nandaraja Deba®: 


(f) The Sarabhapuriyas 

About the close of fifth ‘century A.D. an outstanding per- 
sonality named Sarabha founded a monarchical State in the 
eastern part of South K6fSala, with Sarabhapura, named after 
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him as capital, at the central place of his administration. 
Sarabha the founder of the Sarabbapuriya dynasty, is identical 
with Sarabbharaja, maternal grandfather of G6paraja of the Eran 
inscription®® (Gupta year 191-510 A.D.) of the time of Bbanu- 
gupta. This family of Kings, who were -+ruling contempora- 
neously with the families of Raéjarsitulyakula and Parvata- 
dvarakas succeeded finally probably, to annihilate the other rival 
wielders of autbority oin the neighbourhood. King Sarabha 
might have faced the wrath of Vakataka King Harisbena to 
some extent, but he was successful in establishing his rule. 

D.C. Sircar and G. Bhattacharya give the following 
genealogy of the Sarabhapuriya Kings”, On the basis of 
obtained evidence : 


1. Sarabha 
| 
2. Naréndra 


3. Prasanna or Prasannamatra 


| 
4. ih 6. Durga a Manamatra 


| । | | 
5. Pravara I Vyaghra 7. Sudéva §. Pravara II 


The genealogy of the Sarabhapurliya dynasty can be arran- 
ged in the following manner : Mahendraditya and Kramaditya 
are two controversial names. The author bas tried to include 
them in the Sarabhapuriya genealogy. Only further arcbaeologi- 
cal findings will solve in identifying their relationship with 
Naréndra and Prasannamatra. 
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1. Sarabharaja®s (circa A.D. 495/96-510) 
. Naréndra 
. Mahendraditya 
OR 


. Prasannamatra 


CN Og ad ୬ I 


. Jayaraja alias Manamatra 


| 


7. Sudévaraja L. Pravararaja Vyaghraraja 
8. Durgaraja 
‘9. Sudévaraja II 


The Sarabhapuriyas established themselves in the eastern 
part of South Kosala and as the modern western Orissa formed 
the eastern area of South K6$sala, the Capital Sarabhapura 
should be searched in western Orissa. A large number of copper 
plate grants, issued by the Kings of this dynasty have been 
discovered. In 1975, the author®® discovered a set of copper 
plates of Mahaijayaraja at Amgura village®”, situated at Boden 
Block, Nawapara sub-division, Kalahandi district. In 1907, the 
“Khariar copper plates of Mahasudéva’””’ was discovered at 
Nehpa village, situated at a distance of four kilometres to the 
south-east of Khariar, situated at Khariar Block, Nawapara 
sub-division, Kalahandi district. These two sets of copper 
plates of this dynasty have been found in western Orissa so 
far. 

~ These discoveries and ten gold coins of Prasannamatra, 
collected at Nehna site by the author, indicate that modern 
Kalahandi district and Sambalpur district” comprised the 
Sarabhapuriya empire. Scholars like V.V. Mirashi® and L.P. 
Pandey! identify the city of Sarabhapura, apparently named 
afte? Sarabha with Sarapgarh in the former Gangpur State, 
now included in the Sundargarh district of Orissa. Scholars! 
.are inclined to plate parts of Sundargarh district in the 
‘Sarabhapuriya kingdom. 
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No archaeological finding of the Sarabhapuriya dynasty’ 
has been done in Bolangir district, so far. Therefore the history 
of Bolangir-Sonepur region after Samudragupta remains. 
obscure till the rise of the Panduvamsis (also called SOmavamS$is) 
about 700 A.D. So it seems that most parts of western 
Orissa were occupied by the Sarabhapuriyas. 

No finding of Sarabha has been made so far. He has been 
referred in the Pipardula grant!®, issued from Sarabhapura, as: 
the father of Maharaja Naréndra. Mirashi!®S has identified him 
with Sarabharaja who was mentioned in the Eran pillar inscrip- 
tion!®®, dated Gupta era 191 (510 A.D.). The Pipardula plates!” 
were issued in the third regnal year of Mahéraja Naréndra. 
Though it was issued from Sarabhapura, the charter does not 
record any grant of the King himself, but is only the confirma- 
tion of a grant meade by a person, named Rahudéva who was 
probably an officer of Maharaja Narendra. This shows that the 
early Sarabhapuriya King had to appoint officers for proper 
management of the territory, under his command. The legend. 
on its Seal records that, “‘the King Naréndra conquered the: 
earth with his own sword”. This shows that he extended his. 
territory. 

The Kurud plates!’ of Maharaja Naréndra regranted the 
village of Késavaka, situated in the Chulladasima bhodga from 
his victorious camp at Tilakésvara in favour of the original. 
donee’s son, Sankhasvamin, for the merit of the ‘Paramabhatta- 
rakapada.’ The Imperial titles Parainabhattaraka and Maharaja- 
dhiraja ParaméSvara are known to have been popularised by the: 
Imperial Guptas since the fourth century A.D. So, the title 
used by Mahiraja Narendra shows that, as the Gupta power 
was declining fast in later fifth and early part of sixth century’ 
A.D. and as the Gupta empire was existing far away, the 
Sarabhapuriya King could feel proud of little allegiance to the: 
Guptas. The Gupta era was also not used in this charter, but 
the manner in which the Gupta Emperor was twice mentioned 
by Naréndra, seems to indicate that Gupta political influence 
was not totally absent from South KoO6Sala even about-”the: 
beginning of the sixth century.!? 

From the Pipardula copper plates it is known that in the- 
beginning, Sarabhapuriyas might have ruled in the eastern. 
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country of Kosala, while Kurud platés show that Maharaja 
Naréndra extended the power of his dynasty upto the bank of 
the fiver Mahanadi in the west. This view invokes to search for 
the capital city of Sarabhapura at eastern part of South Késala. 

Mahendraditya’ is known from number of gold coins, which 
are as follows: (1) One coin of Mahendraditya found in the old 
fort of Madanpur-Rampur in Kalahandi district of Orissa, 
(2) One coin of Mahendraditya found in the Lucknow Museum? 
(Provenance unknown), (3) Forty six coins of Mahendriditya 
and three coins of Kramaditya from the Pitaiband village in 
the Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh™®, (4) A hoard contain- 
ing a coin of Sri Mahendraditya and eleven coins of Sri 
Prasannamatra from the village Bhandara in Chanda district 
of Mabharastral’4 and (5) Fifty four coins of Mahendraditya 
from Khairatal hoard.15 

Balchandra Jain,!° .for the first time gave the opinion that 
Mahendraditya was not far from Prasannamatra while publish- 
ing the Chanda hoard of gold coins. Because the coins of 
Mahendraditya!!? and Prasannamatral!® were discovered in 
Orissa, he emphasised that, both these Kings belonged toa 
local dynasty (of Sarabhapura) of South Kosala which had 
its hold over a wider area than Chhattisgarh and included the 
territory extending up to Chanda district in the west and 
‘Cuttack in the east. The gold coins are of high denomination 
and therefore cohesive usually. Because of this reason probably, 
they had larger circulation and to be more practical every 
person likes to possess gold coins. It will not be proper there- 
fore to assign a vast monarchical state to them, as in early 
medieval period the Kingdoms were open to attacks. In course 
of serious study, Jain!” concludes that Mahendréaditya may be 
a successor of Narendra (belonging to the Sarabhapuriya 
dynasty) if his name Mahendra be takan as an indication of it. 

Recently one gold coin, which bears a Garuda without 
stretched wings, of Kramaditya, has been discovered at Mara- 
guda valley, associated together with five gold coins of 
Maherdraditya and two gold coins of Prasannamatra. Because 
.of this close connection of the gold coins, it will be proper to 
identify Kramaditya, as a Sarabhapuriya King. At the present 
stage of archaeological discoveries, it is difficult to know the 
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exact relationship in*® between Naréndra, Mahendraditya, 
Kramaditya and Prasannamatra. For more details consult 
Appendix “C”. 

Coins of Prasannamatra have been discovered thus: (1) Two 
coins of Prasannamatra published by L.P. Pandeya!’®, (2) Two 
coins of Prasannamatra in possession of S.K. Saraswati! of 
Calcutta University, (3) Six coins of Prasannamatra in Nagpur 
Museum, discovered in~ Chhattisgarh!?®, (4) Forty seven gold 
coins found in tbe village of Berbampur of tbe Qila Banki 
estate in the Cuttack district of Orissa!?3, and (5) Ten gold coins 
of Prasannamatra discovered by the author, out of which one 
gold coin was presented to the Orissa State Museum at Bhubane- 
swar!®, four gold coins presented to the Museum of Sambalpur 
University!®5 and five gold coins of Prasannamatra are in the 
private possession of the author. One of these five gold coins i$ 
of larger size than the rest. The different sizes of Prasannamdtra 
gold coins are of similar denominations and show the prevalence 
of different coefficients. All these gold coins were discovered 
from Nebna site and each measures .71 to .72 inches in diameter 
and 1.100 grams in weight. Only the single gold coin of little bit 
larger size measures .75 to .76 inches in diametar and 1.200 
grams in weight. V.P. Rode!®® has also published some gold 
coins of this King and is of opinion tbat they are manufactured 
from thin sheets of base gold. But it seems that the metal of the 
Prasannamatra gold coins is impure. 

S.P. Tiwari!®”, after comparative study of the Mahendraditya 
coins, is of opinion that they may be compared with the silver 
coins of Prasannamatra and it is evident that Mahendraditya 
coins are no other than the Sarabhapuriya coins and that Mahen- 
draditya was a ruler of Sarabhapura line. In the present state of 
knowledge, it is difficult to establish any relationship between 
King Naréndra and King Prasannamatra with Mahendraditya. 
It is, therefore,!*® worth mentioning that Prasannamatra followed 
Mahendraditya, but at the present state, it is very difficult to 
establish any relation between the two. The problem regarding 
the relationship between Naréndra Mahendriditya and Prasan- 
namaéatra remains unsolved till further findings. 

Prasannamatra issued both silver and gold coins. His silver 
coins have the figure of Garuda togetber with the discus and 
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corch symbols. His gold coins closely resemble those of Mahen- 
draditya, and the three Nala Kings, viz. Variaha, Bhavadatta 
and Arthapati.!*? A new city named Prasannapura was probably 
established by him and it was situated on the bank of Nidila 
river, which bas not yet been identified.13° 

Prasannamatra seems to have been succeeded by his son 
Jayaraja alias Manamatra (sometimes called Mahajayaraja) who 
is known from his charters viz. (1) Amgura plates (year 3)!31, 
(2) Arang plates (year 5)33*, (3) Mallar plates (year 5)333 and 
(5) Mallar plates (year 9)334, The Amgura plates register the 
grant issued by Mahijayardaja from Sarabbhapura as a gift of 
the village calted Raéjyagrama situated in the Samparaja-bhukti 
or the district called Samparaja. The donee was the Brabmana 
Visnusvamin of the Vajasaneyacbharana and Kausika gotra. 
This charter shows his earliest grant after occupying the throne 
of Sarabhapura as it was issued in the regnal year 3. After this, 
probably Mahijayaraja, based upon a policy of expansion and 
extinguished the Rajarsitulyakula King Maharaja Bhimasena II 
around ‘Arang. The Arang charter issued on the regna} year 5, 
donating the village Parva in the Pirvarashtra of Kosala, 
probably is a testimony of it. V.V. Mirashi’S3® is of the view that 
Bhimasena 11, (who belonged to the Sura dynasty) or his suc- 
cessor, was probably ousted by Jayaraja of the Sarabhapuriya 
dynasty, who coming from the east conquered the territory 
round Arang and established himself there. This shows that the 
Sarabhapuriyas gradually expanded their territory to the west. 

In the Khariar charter of Mahasudévaréja!3? issued from 
Sarabhapura, it is stated that he was the son of a certain Mana- 
matra, who in his turn had risen from Prasanna. This declara- 
tion shows that Sudévaraja was the son of MAanamatra, who 
can be identified with nobody but Jayaraja as it is already known 
that Jayaraja was the son of Prasannamatra. So, Jayardja alias 
Manamatra was known by two names, and Mahdisudévaraja. 
seems to be his eldest son. 

Sudévaraja is known to have issued Six charters™®, four front 
Safabhapura and two from Sripura or modern Sirpur in Raipur 
district of Madhya Pradesh: It is stated in the Khariar plates 
that the illustrious "Mahasudévaraja, whose tw feet are washed 
by the water which is flowing forth of the lustre of the crest 
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jewels in the tiaras of the Samantas who have been subjugated 
by his prowess; who is the cause for the removal of the parting 
of the hair of the women of his enemies; who is the giver of 
riches of land, and of cows; who is a devout worshipper of 
Bhagavat; who meditates on the feet of his mother and father. 
This declaration probably shows his early success as a King. 
Sudévaraja in his Kauvatal plates and Sirpur plates, both issued 
from Sripura or modern Sirpur in the Raipur district, in his 7th 
regnal year, has expressly called himself as “‘Sri-Maha Durga- 
raja putra”, i.e. ‘“‘the son of the illustrious and great Durgaraja. 
Therefore, it will be better to identify Sudévaraja I as the son 
of Jayaraja, Durgaraja as the son of Sudévaraja F and Sudévaraja 
II, as the son of Durgaraja. 

Pravaraja is known from Thakurdiya plates!3® issued on 3rd 
regnal year and Mallar plates!° issued in his 3rd regnal year. 
Both of these charters were discharged from Sripura. Vyighra- 
raja’ is known from Mallar plates which he granted in his 4th 
regnal year from his headquarter Prasannapura, which was 
situated in the Pirva-rastra. He has been identified as a 
Sarabhapuriya King and was the son of Jayaiaja and younger 
brother of Pravaraja. So, it is quite certain that Pravaraja and 
Vyaghraraja were brothers of Sudévaraja I and three of them 
were sons of Mahajayaraja alias Manamatra. 

It seems therefore that after Jayaraja alias Manamatra, South 
KoOSala was administered from three headquarters or capitals. 
Therefore, there was disintegration of Sarabhapuriya power 
gradually. Sudévaraja I ruled from Sarabhapura, Pravaraja 
from Sripura and Vyaghraraja from Prasannapura, which settle- 
ment was established by his grandfather King PrasannamaAtra. 
When Sarabhapuriya empire came to be governed by three 
brothers at three different capitals, border disputes might have 
occurred very often and weakened their military strength. 

Sudévaraja II, who issued Sarangarh Grant from Sarabha- 
pura and Kauvatal and Sripura plates from Sripura was probably 
the last King of this dynasty. This King was probably forced to 
abandon the habitual capital city Sarabhapura. The royal city 
was probably in the vicinity or suburbs of Sripura#?, and can 
be identified with-“present Maraguda valley!4®, where a clay Seal 
of Nannadéva now preserved at Sambalpur University 
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Museum, was discovered by the author in 1973. Sarabhapura 
city came under the possession of Nannadéva!l4 alias Nanna- 
rajaM° or Nannarajadhiraja!i®° and Sudévaraja II had to 
.establish himself at Sripura probably. 

All the Sarabhapuriya Kings were Vaisnavas. Gaja-Lakami 
symbol is endowed on the Seals of their grants. Though the 
Kings of this dynasty started their rule from the east of South 
Kosala, lot of their copper plates are found in the Raipur and 
Bilaspur districts of Madhya Pradesh. Natural escutcheon might 
have been the cause of less findings of Sarabhapuriya antiqui- 
‘ties in eastern South Kosala, which included the present western 
‘Orissa. The* successive period of these Kings might have 
‘witnessed the moulding of temple architectures, which derivated 
into local styles. Not a single construction of them has stood 
ito strive the scholars to exertion and study. 

From the two sets of copper plates, belonging to this dynasty, 
found so far in western Orissa it is known that they were issued 
to Brahmanas. Mahajayaraja and Mahasudévarija I are titled 
“Paramabhagavato’” in their early charters Amgura plates!” and 
Khariar plates.#8 This shows the Vaisnavism influence, which 
might have extended over the peninsula of the Deccan in post- 
Gupta™? age. The then society might have been unobtrusively 
.effected by the royal faith mostly, and the conditions of the 
Sarabhapuriya territory have to be determined archaeologically, 
from the copper plate discoveries. Mention can also be made of 
.a stray plate of a Sarabhapuriya grant’, found at Rajim. This 
plate contains only a portion of the notification about the grant, 
recorded in the charter and can be placed tentatively about the 
middle of sixth century A.D. 

In the Amgura copper plate grant of Mabhéjayaraja,!°® the 
gift was the village called Rajyagrama situated in the Samparaja 
bhukti or the district called Samparaja. The donee was the 
Brahmana Visnusvamin of the Vajasaneya-charana and 
Kautsika-gotra. The donor addresses the inhabitants of the gift 
‘village and advises them to be obedient to the donee and pay 
him the usual bhoga and bhaga. These terms mean the periodi- 
.cal offerings and taxes and the share of the produce of the fields, 
wEich the villagers had so long to pay to tke King. It is not 
‘clearly’ stated that the gift land was made a rent-free holding; 
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but there must have been at least some concessions because the 
future rulers are requested to protect the gift. The arrangement 
in respect of the grant was made by an order of the King him- 
self, and !the function of the Ditaka (executor of the gant) was 
performed by the administrative officer (adhikarana). 

The Rajyagrama of this charter can be identified with pre- 
sent Rajna village, situated at the left bank of Indra, a tributary 
of Sundar river, in Komna Block area of Nawapara sub-division, 
Kalahandi district. This site has architectural ruin of a fallen 
brick temple. Samparaja-bhukti (district) included probably the 
whole eastern plain of Sunabeda plateau, now included in 
Nawapara Block, Kcmna Block and Boden Block of Nawapara 
sub-division in Kalahandi district. The whole area of the bhukti 
(district) cannot be identified properly in so distant a period. 

The Khariar copper plates of Mahasudéva!®?, actually found 
at Nehna village, situated about four kilometres to the south- 
east of Khariar, records the order of Mahasudévaraja I, to the 
householders living in Navannaka and the neighbouring 
Sambilaka, in the Kshitimandaahara; that these two villages, 
which assure the happiness of the abode of the King of Gods, 
have been bestowed by a copper charter on the Vajisaneyin 
Visnusvamin of the Kaufsika gotra. 

The identification of Navannaka with the Nehna village and 
Sambilaka with the Sandohel village induced the author’? to- 
have archaeological scrutiny of them. These sites are located 
on the left valley of Sundar river, just near the river bank. With 
enticement the author lured himself for ¢xploring. Mention 
may be made of many pairs of depressed marks or grooves, on 
the rock surface of Nehbna hill, which were used to ground large 
sized beads. 

Ten gold coins of Prasannamatra, one baked clay human. 
bead, many broken parts of baked earthen pots, many pottery,. 
Tot of iron ores, mapy iron pieces, few small knives, one horse 
shoe, one copper snake, one bronze heavy bangle, one designed 
black coloured trinket paltry case, one small silver moon, many 
morsels of red ruby, rubinus or gems of inferior quality, one 
stone pestle and stone beads of many colour and sizes were the 
findings, collected from Nehna site. 

The availability of abundant stone beads draws one’s mind 
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to the accessibility, obtainability and attainability of them.. 
There must have been some quarry or a source not far, from 
which they must have obtained or procured. Splendid deposit 
of such excellence, efficacy, quality and intrinsic stones are 
visible at Dhbangrital village area in Boden Block area, and to- 
be not conclusive this might have been the quarry from where 
the people or artisan of ancient Navannaka accumulated,. 
collected or inferred stones and showed their craftsmanship from 
their residence. 

The findings done through the author in Khariar belt and 
antiquities of this dynasty, preserved at Sambalpur University 
Museum, find expression in the words of N.K. Sahu’ thus : 
Some important archaeological relics belonging to the time of 
the rule of the Sarabhapuriya Kings of sixth century A.D. may 
be seen in the Museum. Out of these four gold coins issued by 
Maharaja Prasannamatra are of special importance. A stone 
bulla containing the figures of a King and the Queen seated in 
graceful style was found near Khbariar, close to the find spot of 
the gold coins. The royal figures are identified with King. 
Prasannamatra and his Queen. Along with the stone bulla, a 
red stone seal of Nannaraja, father of the Painduvamsi King. 
Tivaradeva has also been preserved. This Nannaraja belongs 
to the sixth century A.D. and was a high officer under the 
Sarabhapuriya King Sudévaraja. Two huge lion figures contain 
ing small inscription of sixth century A.D. have been brought 
from the Manikgarh hill to the University Museum. 

The Manikgarh mountain is the starting place of Sunabeda 
plateau and it overlooks the extensive Maraguda valley. The 
eastern valley, in the vicinity of Sunabeda plateau, where Sundar 
river flows is full of ruins. On its left bank stands the Nehna 
village (ancient Navannaka grama) and Sandohel village (ancient 
Sambilaka grama). Archaeological excavations are mostly 
required in these sites. Notes are given below on the main. 
findings of the author, which can be adduced to the Sarabha- 
puriya period. 

(I) Vispu Sceulptuge of ancient Navannaka Site 
The author discovered the Visnu sculpture at Khariar and 


is of opinion that usually habitations are found near religious. 
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pithas (sites) and the Tan{ra Temple, which once stood on the 
place where Badadadhibaban Temple stands!35, must have been 
place of congregation once. In the neighbourhood, the present 
village of Nelhna has been depicted as Navannaka grama, by 
the discovery of copper plates.” This Navannaka grama from 
.archaeological scrutiny seems to have been a manufacturing and 
a business place. The-findings of silver coins at Putupara, by 
the local people, in between Khariar and Nehna, testify the 
view that Navannaka grama had extended till the place, where 
the present temple stands at Khariar. The strip of land com- 
prising Navannaka grama was well level, but after centuries of 
‘coherence, the physical features have undergoné changes and 
many ups and downs are now found with a different shape 
.altogether. From this belt of ancient Navannaka grama, which 
included the present Khariar area also, have been found a 
broken Visnu sculpture and preserved now at Khariar branch 
‘museum. This strengthens the view tbat the Sarabhapuriyas 
“who were Vaisnavas, popularised this faith throughout their 
territorial extent. 

The iconography of this Visnu sculpture testifies it to be of 
‘sixth century A.D. Though this sculpture is a mutilated one, 
the top portion of the sculpture, till the bust (chest) is visible. 
‘The Sankha (conch) and Chakra (discus) are clearly visible 
and are beld by the two upper hands, while the lower two bands 
.are broken, but their existence when the sculpture was in full 
form is ascertained. Keen study of this sculpture shows that 
Visnu was probably in standing position, and therefore no 
asana can be attributed to it. A bigh crown (Mukuta) is worn 
on the head and tbe usual arch, over the bead as found in 
different sculptures of eastern India, is found on the back. 
Huge ear-rings are worn. The elaborate crown shows strong 
‘Gupta influence. This broken Visgnu sculpture can be claimed 
to be one of the early Vignu sculpture of Orissa. 


(II) Laxmi Pada of ancient Navannaka Site _ 
On 4th January 1977, the author discovered one chiseled 
‘stone plate of soft red stone, at the adjacent field of Naubagicha 
.of Khariar, in tie Kortipadar village area. It jis in circular 
form, depicting a full bloomed lotus flower, depicting Indian 
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water lily of Nelumbium species. At the centre two feet are- 
chiseled. In ancient India the worship of footprints or padapuja 
was prevalent and this can safely be dedicated to be Laxmi 
pada. In ancient literature, Laxmi is depicted to be standing 
on lotus and hence, it confirms this view. 

The circular soft red stone or the Laxmi pada measures 4 
inches in diameter and a portion is broken. This can safely be 
dated to early sixth century A.D. and is in the private posses- 
sion of the author. These belonging to Sarabhapuriya period 
show the prevalence of Visnu faith and worship of Vignu. 
Image and Laxmi pada. 


(III) Lower Portion of an unidentified Sarabhapuriya 
King Image 

Sarabhapuriya period seems to have encouraged the fine: 
works also. In 1979 the broken piece of a lower portion of a 
small standing image, probably of a Sarabbhapuriya King was: 
found at Nehna (ancient Navannakagrama) site and is preser- 
ved in the private possession of the author. It is of soft green 
stone and measures two inches in height. 

A stone wall and a brick plinth have been traced at Nehna 
village. Large bricks, measuring 16 inches long, 8 inches wide 
and 2} inches thick, with plinths of huge structures, which show 
the vestige of early medieval period at Tukla village, have come 
tobe known. Different types of beads collected from Tukla 
village by the author are now preserved at Sambalpur Univer- 
sity Museum. All these traces of inhabitations show that 
craftsmen, artists and bead makers stayed in tbis tract and the 
Jeft bank of Sundar river had prosperous settlements during 
Sarabhapuriya period. 


(g) Location of Sarabhapura. | 

The identification of the location of Sarabhapura, the Capital 
City of the Sarabhapuriya Kings, bave long been ijn controversy 
and many suggestions have been forwarded by different 
sciolars. Sten Konow!3? has ascertained the present Sarabhae- 
varam, which is situated -twenty miles north-west of Rajaha- 
mafidry in Andhra Pradesh as Sarabhapura.s This cannot be 
accepted for the simple reason that this place is situated at a 
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.great distance, from the discoveries of Sarabhapuriya charters. 
Alexander Cunningham?” associated this site either with Arwj 
in Wardha district or with Sambalpur in western Orissa, which 
.are not satisfactory identification, but general views. Even 
Rajendralal Mitra!’ surmised the modern Sambalpur, to be 
.Sarabhapura. L.P. Pandeya!®® gave the impression that Sarpa- 
.garh or Sarbpur in the former Gangpur feudatory ex-State, 
Sarhar and Sarabha or Sarwa village near the town of Sheori- 
narayan jn the Bilaspur district, may be identified with Sarabha- 
:pura. This view of Pandeya was accepted by scholars for a 
long time. N.K. Sahu’ agreed with him, when he says that the 
headquarter Sarabhapura named after bim (i.e. -Sarabha) has 
been identified with Sarabhgarh in modern Sundargarh district 
‘of Orissa. S.C. Behera! also gave his consent to this identi- 
‘fication, when he says that under the Sarabhapuriyas the capital 
was shifted to the city of Sarabhapura, identified by L.P. 
Pandeya with Sarabhagarh in the Sundargarh district. 

Hiralal!®? supposes that the Sarabhapuriya Kings flourished 
.after the SOomavamS$i Kings of Sripura, and is of the opinion 
that, Sarabhapura was a new name imposed on the conquered 
.city of Sripura by the victor from the fabulous animal of that 
name, believed to be a match for a lion, with reference to the 
claim of Sirpur dynasty to be Késaris (lions). This view of 
Hiralal cannot be supported, because it is known that the Sara- 
'‘bhapuriyas were the predecessors and not the successors of the 
Panduvarmsi or SO0mavamS$i Kings of Sripura. Hiralal®® gives 
argument that the inscriptions of the Sarabhapuriyas have been 
found in the country round about and in close vicinity of Sirpur 
‘viz. Arang, Raipur, Khariar and Sarangarh which enclose 
Sirpur from all directions, north, south, east and west. 

D.C. Sircar!® writes, “In any caso, it (Sarabhapura) does 
not appear to have been far off from Sripura in the present 
‘Raipur district.” M.G. Dikshit!3®® js also of the same opinion 
when he expresses that the rule of Sarabhapuriya dynasty was 
mostly confined to the environs of Raipur and that their capital, 
Sarabhapura, was probably in the neighbourhood of Sripufa. 
G. Bhattacharya and M. Sivayya arise difficulty in accepting 
this view, when they say that the discovery of most of ‘the 
‘charters, issued from Sarabhapura, near about Sirpur has lent 
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colour to this view (that Sarabhapura was probably in the 
neighbourhood of Sripura). The fact, however, that two different 
persons were responsible for engraving the charters of Sudévae- 
raja, issued from Sarabhapura and Sripura, may go against 
it.3? All the plates of Sudévaraja which were issued from 
Sarabhapura were engraved by Dronasimba while those from 
Sripura, were engraved by Golasimba. This view of not accep- 
ting Sarabhapura in the neighbourhood of Sripura, is easily 
removed, as it has been already shown tbat there were two 
Kings with the name Sudé8varaja in Sarabbapuriya dynasty, 
Sudévaraja I was the first son of Mahbajayaraja alias Manamatra 
and Sudévaraia 11, who was probably the last King of this 
dynasty was the son of Durgaraja and grandson of Sudévaraja I. 

In the beginning, Sarabhapuriya Kings might have ruled in 
the eastern country of KoOSala.3°° Therefore S.R. Nema! 
accepts as a probable, the suggestion of L.P. Pandeya!”’ and 
considered plausible ‘by V.V. Mirashil”’, while identifying Sara- 
bhapura with Sarabbagarh (or Sarappur), the chief town in the 
former.Gangpur State in Orissa. Further S.R. Nema says that, 
however, before we accept this identification finally, we should 
search for more conclusive evidence. 

For identification of Sarabhapura with conclusive evidence, 
Maraguda valley, situated at the north of Sunabeda plateau, 
which forms the starting place of tbe plateau and is situated at 
close suburb of Sirpur, in the Nawapara sub-division of Kala- 
handi district, Orissa, can be pointed out. This Maraguda 
complex has been well delineated by P.K. Deo.” As the crow 
flies the distance between Maraguda valley and Sirpur will be 
hardly 40 miles. So the search for Sarabhapura in the suburb 
of Sirpur can be traced most probably at Maraguda valley. 
About half a furlong from the Siva temple, we came across 2 
beautiful image, locally known as “YOGI SUNDAR”. A man 
has been sitting on a coil of snake and the snake’s hood acting 
as an umbrella over his head. I presume it to be an image of 
a Naga King. From the posture of the image it looks as if the 
person is sitting on a throne of coiled serpent and holding a 
sceptre. 

°The Naga cult image of Maraguda valley is having five 
headed hood and is wrongly identified as seven hooded serpent 
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by S.C. Panda.” A ditto sculpture of “YOGI SUNDAR” or 
five headed bood serpent type, is found at Sirpur. The Naga 
cult image of Sirpur is also with five headed hood. This clearly 
shows that there was cultural affivity in between Sirpur and 
Maraguda valley, as both the sites are situated at a close proxi- 
mate and have sculptural similarity. All the sculptures of 
Maraguda valley have suffered much from wear and tear on 
account of the fact that, they were chiseled in early medieval 
period and have stood the vagaries of nature. Such stereotyped 
or prototypes of sculptures with similarities, show the whole 
area of Sunabeda plateau, Maraguda valley and SUpun to be of 
one league, physiognomically. 

The site of Sarabhapura is lost in complete destruction and 
decay. From such irretrievably damaged state, the trace of the: 
capital city of the Sarabhapuriyas, with the ruins and wreck 
has to be traced out. Further, the view of late Professor and 
Director, Archaeology of Maharashtra, Moreswar Gangadhar 
Dikshit!*, that Sarabhapura might have been located on the 
eastern border of Madhya Pradesh, in a close suburb of Sirpur’ 
in Orissa, has collation with the author’s study. 

Since 1973, the author” has invoked the attitude of Govern- 
ment of India and Orissa, and all head of the concerned depart- 
ments to attenuate and grant sufficient fund for the extensive 
archaeological survey and excavations of the momentous sites: 
of Sunabeda plateau and Maraguda valiey which will addendum 
much factum to the History World.7° 

The report of recent archaeological excavations of P.K. 
Ray”, the Superintendent of Orissa State Archaeology shows 
that trial digging conducted on the two mounds of Maraguda 
has brought to light the existence of the structural remains of 
brick and stones temples, datable to circa 9th century A.D. and 
12th century A.D. respectively. A beautiful image of Kartikeya. 
made of red stone has also been discovered from the site. 
Though the Nannadeva clay seal, datable to 6th century A.D. 
and Naga cult image, are already known at Maraguda valley, 
no proper work has yet been done to find out the archaeological 
vestige of the capital city of Sarabhapura. 

The whole valley is copiously overflowing with yet un- 
worked archaeological possessions. There are remains of a 
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planned town with roads meeting in squares and cross streets. 
Two wells are seen with stone masonry works nearby. Many 
earthen mounds probably formed by the fall of the massive 
structures with bricks strewn here and there are seen. All these 
indicate the monuments to have been built with large bricks and 
massive stones.”® The huge Raital Sagar which comprises 150 
acres in this valley, is another trace of the Sarabhapuriya 
culture. The author has laboured bard to discover the antiqui- 
ties of Sarabhapura at this Maraguda valley, but no belp has 
come from any quarter. With tbe construction of Jonk Dam, 
this valley is going to be under water, with its water reservoir. 
Once under water, this valuable site of Sarabhapura will be 
Jost for ever, which cannot be retrieved once again and thbere- 
fore will be in defervescence. 

In the month of September 1980, after heavy rain, five gold 
coins of Mahendraditya, one gold coin of Kramaditya and two 
gold coins of Prasannamitra have been discovered at Mara- 
guda valley in one spot. This finding proves, to some extent, 
these three Kings to be of same family and emphatically proves 
the modern Maraguda valley, to be ancient Sarabbapura.!”? 
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CHAPTER 5 


RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 
SOMAVAMSIS 


‘THE SARABHAPURIY A RULE was succeeded by the SO0mavam$?’s 
tule, who shifted to the east and occupied the whole of Utkal, 
Kalinga and South K6$sala. It was in this period, there was 
‘cultural knit and link betwcen the upper Mahanadi valley and 
the lower Mahanadi valley. Before the SOmavamsis shifted to 
‘the east, the Mudgalas, the Bhanjas and the Nalas had occupied 
parts of western Orissa, their systematic narration finds place. 


{a) The PanduvamsSis 

The ascendancy of Panduvamsis or the SOmavamsSis, in 
the administrative machinery of South KoOSala, with vehe- 
mence and the establishment of their power is interesting. One 
of the Gandhesvara temple inscription! at Sirpur, presents the 
genealogy of the family starting with Udayana. Cunningham? 
wrongly read the name of the family of Udayana as Savara, in 
this inscription. Hiralal? has pointed out the correct reading as 
Sasadhara, ineaning the Moon. K.C. Mishra has accepted 
Udayana of this inscription of Sirpur (discovered by Beglar and 
referred to by Cunningham in 1884), as belonging to the Sabara 
lineage and has gone to the extent of saying that the Pandu- 
vamS$i Kings were probably of the Sabara lineage whose associa- 
tion with the origin of Jagannatha is gathered from traditional 
accounts. The view of this learned scholar should be changed, 
2s the reading of Cunningham has already been corrected as 
Sasadhara, meaning the Moon. 
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From the Sirpur stone inscription of Sivagupta Balirjuna®’, 
it is known that there was, of the family of the Moon, a prince 
named Udayana. From him sprang the mighty Indrabala, eqpal 
to the destroyer of Vala. From him sprang the illustrious 
Nannadeva, the possessor of self-reliance (who, called Nanna, 
the lord, filled the earth with temples of the lord) Siva. As his 
most excellent son, there was born Clhandragupta, a protector 
of the earth; (and) from him sprang the illustrious Harshagupta, 
a cause of joy of the world. To him, was born the lord of the 
earth, Sivagupta, fond of war; who foremost in the knowledge 
of the bow, is famous under the appellation of Balirjuna; who 
in battle, holding the dusky creeper like sword in his hand, 
decorates it, like a mistress, with the pearls (srak out of the 
frontal globes) of infuriated elephants; (and) to whom the God 
of love, like a good adherent, hands over the women folk, 
having repeatedly conquered them with (his) arrows, like into 
the lawless Kings (subdued by his master Sivagupta). 

Before dealing with the possession of their power, the 
genealogy as known from epigraphical sources should be 
furnished. 


(1) Has 
| | 
(2) Indrabala Name lost 
| 


| | | | | | 

(4) Nannadéva Isandeva () (1) (ii) (iv) 
| (3) Ranakésarin Bhavadeva 
| 


| i 
(5) Maba Siva Tivaradéva (6) Chandragupta 
(adopted son of 


Nannadéva (8) Harshagupta married Vasata, 
daughter of Suryavarma of 


(7) Nanna II Magadha) 
। 


| 
(9) Maha-Sivagupta Bilirjuna Ranakésarin 
(alias Sri Nityananda) _ 
Sivanandi 
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The chronology of the Pianduvamsis of South Kosala is 
produced in the following manner by S.R. Nema :? 


1. Udayana (A.D. 485-510) 
2. Indrabala (A.D. 510-530) 

3, Bhavadéva and Nannaraja (A.D. 530-540/45) 
4. Maha-Siva-Tivaradéva and (A.D. 540/45-565) 
Chandragupta (A.D. 565-570) 

5. Nanna 11 and Harshagupta (A.D. 570-595) 
6. Maha-Sivagupta Balarjuna (A.D. 595-655) 


7. Sivanandi 
(The fall of the Panduvarisis alias Somavamé{i power in 
South K6sala towards the close of the 7th century.) 


Udayana seems to have been related with the Panduvamsi 
Kings of Mekala, and the circumstances which ultimately lead 
to the establishment of SOmavams$i power in South K6$sala are 
still in dark.’ Udayana® flourished in the territory which was. 
formerly-ruled by the family of Suryaghosha (or Sura) is evident 
from the Arang inscription of Bhavadeva RanakeSsarin, though 
the circumstances which brought him (Udayana) to South 
Kosala from central India are yet to be explained. 

A mutilated inscription of LakhneSvara at Kharod!’, situated. 
at a distance of two miles from Sheorinarayan describes Indra- 
bala, a SO0mavamS$i King as one whose lotus like feet looked 
resplendent with the rows of the crest-jewels of all Kings. This. 
shows that Indrabala was powerful in his early days, but 
entered into the service of the Sarabbapuriya King later. It is 
noted that a Mahasiamanta named Indrabalariaja is known 
from the Sarangarh grant to have been the Davao a0 sr 
(Ghief Minister) of King Sudévardja of Sarabhapura.! Even in 
the Malga plates™®, Indraraja has the title of Srisamanta. 

The Sarabhapuriya King Sudévaraja II issued Sripura 
plates!® in regoal year 7, which mention one Sri-Mahasimanta 
Indrabalaraja who was the Sarvadhikaradhikrta (Chief Minister) 
of Sudéva. This Indrabalaraja, the dikata or the executor of the 
grant has been identified with the Panduvams$i King of that 

nanfe, who was the‘son of Udayana and the father of Nanna. 

S.R. Nema® is of the opinion that it is somewhat unusual 
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to identify Indrabala (Udayana’s son) with one who was a 
Mahasamanta. It is to be observed that not only be, but his 
son Nannadeva was also working as a high official under .the 
Sarabhapuriyas and the Kauvatala grant!® refers to him with 
‘great veneration. Thus, the early SO6mavams: Chiefs of South 
Ko6Sala were working as high dignitaries under the Sarabha- 
puriya Kings of South KO6$sala and were commanding great 
respect. N 

The discovery of Clay Seal of Nannadeva, at Maraguda 
valley, identified as Sarabhapura, has done a head-work, in 
solving the problem of the establishment of the Panduvamsi 
administration at South KOsala. The undated Sarangarh grant’? 
‘of Mahasudévaraja II, issued from Sarabhapura speaks of 
Indrabalaraja as his Chief Minister. Tbe relationship between 
the Chief Minister and his family, with the royal family of 
Sarabhapura seems to be very cordial. S.N. Rajaguru!® states 
‘that in Sirpur plates of Mahasudévaraja?® it is recorded that in 
his 7th regnal year, one respected person, named Nanna, who 
previously issued a charter to some Brahmanas was favoured 
‘by him in confirming the said grant. Jt shows that Indrabala 
and his son, Nannaraja, lived as subordinate vassal officers 
under Mahasudévaraja at Sirpur.... While editing the Sirpur 
plates, S.L. Katare of Nagpur says that Nanna who had for- 
merly granted the village, and which grant was being confirmed 
by Mahdasudévaraja by the present charter, cannot be satisfac- 
torily identified. The respectful manner in which he is spoken 
‘of in the record shows that he was of some consequence. 
Further, he suggests that he might be a predecessor of 
Mahasudévaraja or an officer.! S.N. Rajaguru thinks that he 
(Nannaraja) was only an officer like his father Indrabala. 

The statement of S.N. Rajaguru and S.L. Katare shows 
that Mahasudévaraja, whom the author considers as Sudévariaja 
II had become reliant on Indrabala and his son Nannadéva. 
Probably Sudévaraja II did not realise the political blunder he 
was making by having full confidence on his officers. This 
trustworthiness seems to be the cause of the Sarabbhapuriya 
dismay at last. Jt seems once Sudévaraja II had gone out on a 
Political tour with his Chief Minister Indrdabala and when they 
returned, they found the capital city of Sarabhapura (present 
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Maraguda valley) occupied with garrison, by nobody but the 
most confident Nannadéva, the son of the Chief Minister 
Indrabala. 

“This shows that probably during the absence of Sudévaraja. 

If and his Chief Minister Indrabala, from the capital city 
Sarabhapura, Nannadéva made a coup with the Sarabhapuriya 
soldiers, who were in guard of Sarabhapura and occupied the 
capital city. As Nannadéva was a high official in the Sarabha- 
puriya administration, with his soldatesque personality, might 
have earned the support of Sarabhapuriya soldiers gradually 
and when time approached, he took the full advantage of 
capturing or taking full possession of Sarabhapura. So, Sudéva- 
raja II seems to have relinquished Sarabhapura and with the: 
advice of his Chief Minister Indrabala, might have shifted to. 
Sripura. 
, Sudévaraja II might have tried to regain his position from: 
Sripura, which can bz guessed from his Sirpur plates??, as he 
had confirmed the said grant, which was previously issued by 
Nanna.. This confirmation probably shows that he was still 
trying to show that he was a full sovereign King. Though 
Sudévaraja II issued the Kauvatal plates from Sripura, in his. 
7th regnal year, it seems he had to yield much for his Chief” 
Minister Indrabala’s support. Much about him is unknown.. 
He probably died jssueless. If Sudévaraja IT the last Sarabha- 
puriya King had any issues, then, they are not known from any 
records, so far discovered. If at all, he had issues, then, they: 
might have been killed by Nannadéva, during his coup. So, 
Nannadéva may be called an usurper. 

This view of the establishment of PanduvamSsi or SOmavamési 
power in South Ko68Sala is worked out, after the discovery of 
Nannadéva’s Clay Seal, at Maraguda valley. Unless further 
findings are made, which will add more information to the 
establishment of Somavamsi power in South Kosala, the author 
is of this view. 

After occupation of Sarabhapura by Nannadéva, double 
monarchy probably continued in South Ko$Sala, till the death 
of the last Sarabhapuriya Xing Sudévaraja IY. In the last days, 
Sucévariaja II seems to have been mostly dépendable on his 
Chief Minister Indrabala. 
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(i) Tiraradeva 

Tivaradéva, the son of Nannadéva and grandson of Indra- 
bala probably obtained the throne of South KOSala peacefully 
at Sripura. He is known from three charters viz. BOonda plates ; 
year 5,33 Rajim plates ; year 7,°4 and BalOd& plates ; year 7° or 
year 9.3° These three charters were issued from Sripura, the 
capital city, after Sarabhapura (the present Maraguda valley) 
was forsaken from its administrative activities. In the Bonda 
plates,” Mahdsiva Tivara is having the title of Sakala K6sala- 
dhipati, Parama-Vaishnava and Matdpitrpadanudhyata and 
two villages named BOondaka and Avadika, situated in the then 
district Piharaja bhukti are donated to twenty five Brahmanas 
headed by Bhatta Madhusudanopadhyaya, who belonged to 
Yajurveda and Simaveda of the sections of Charakadhvarya 
and Maitrayaniya. 

In Rajim plates,*® Tivaradéva has the title of Parama vaish- 
nava and has donated a vitlage named Pitmparipadraka, in the 
then district of Penthama bhukti, to Bhatta Bhavadatta and 
Bhatta Haradatta, the sons of Bhatta Gouridatta of Bharadvaja 
gotra and Vajasaneya-Madhyandina Sakha. The line 16 of 
this charter® mentions, “‘(He), the illustrious Mahdsiva Tivara- 
raja—w ho is the adopted son of the illustrious Nannadéva, who 
was the son of the illustrious Indrabala, (and) who adorned the 
lineage of Pandu, who has allayed all the troubles of the world 
with the abundance of liis religious merit, who has extracted all 
thorns with the needle of his wisdom, who is a most devout 
worshipper of (the god) Visnu, (and) who meditates on the 
feet of (his) parents,—being in good health, (and) having done 
worship to the Brihmanas at (the village of) Pimparipadraka 
belonging to the Penthama bhukti, issues a command to the 
residents”, 

This declaration shows Tivaradéva to have been the adopted 
son of Nannadéva, which, probably shows that Nannadéva 
had no issue for a long time, after his marriage and therefore 
had adopted Tivaradéva. Later, Chandragupta might have 
been born to Nannadéva. Because of this reason probably, 
there is no mention of Tivaradéva as his son, in the Sirpur 
stone inscription® of Maha-Sivagupta Balarjana. After Tivara- 
déva succeeded at the Capital Sripura, there seems to be 
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extreme dislike between Tivaradéva and Chandragupta. 
Chandragupta might have passed his early days in great enmity, 
always planning to occupy the administrative machinery. 

‘In BAal6da plates,3! Sri Mabhasiva Tivararaja is titled as 
Sakala Kosaladhipati, Paramavaisnava and has commanded 
and ordered the inhabitants of Menkiddaka village, situated 
in Sundari-Kamargra district to feed daily thirty Brahmanas or 
other men who happen to arrive (and) who use the rest-house 
established at Bilvapadraka at the request of (our} his beloved 
son-in-law, the glorious Nannaraja, who was obtained the 
five great sounds ; and under the condition that (this charity) 
has to be maintained by the (local) authority. This declaration 
proves the public facility, of being provided with rest-houses. 
Here, the concern of the highest authority of State, with public 
affairs and keeping alive the ancient Indian tradition of serving 
the people, is expressed. 


“eT TFTA | 


From the Adhabhara grant3? of MahA-nannaraja, son of 
Mahasiva Tivaradéva, it is known that Tivaradéva was also the 
master of Utkalamandala and had an additional title of 
“Sakala-Kosalotkalidhimandaladhipati’’. From this epithet it 
is assumed that he conquered at least a part of the country of 
Utkala3? which was probably, acquired, after his ninth regnal 
year, because such a title is not found in his Baloda plates. 

The early nine years of the reign of Tivaradéva seems to 
have been cruiser in strengthening his political position. The 
Maukhari families réled as feudatory Chiefs in South Bihar 
and Uttar Pradesh, since the time of Budhagupta, and the 
decline of the power of the Imperial Guptas, early in the sixth 
century A.D. gave them an opportunity to assert their indepen- 
dence. Isanavarman claims to have defeated the Andhbras, 
Sulikas and the Gaudas. These, probably refer respectively to 
the Visnukundins, the Sulikas of Orissa and some ruling powers 
of Bengal.’ The Visnukundin King Madhavavarman of the 
south was becoming menace to Tivaradéva. In both the Jpur 
and Polamuru grants of Madhavavarman I, the King is descri- 
bednas causing delight to the damsels residing at, Trivaranagara, 
no doubt a city that the Vispukundin King claimed to have 
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subdued.35 Tivaradéva probably thought it wise tO have political 
alliance with the Maukharis, in the north ; to subdue the 
Visnukundin King Madhbavavarman and might have allowed 
Maukbharis to pass through South KoSala, so that they wére 
able to attack the Andhras. The Hariha stone inscription,?® 
dated v.s. 611 (i.e. 554-555 A.D.) describes ISanavarman as the 
lord of the earth ‘after conquering the Lord of the Andhras. 
who had thousand three rutting elephants, after vanguishing in 
battle the Sulikas, who had an army of countless galloping. 
horses, and after causing the Gaudas living on the sea-shore to 
remain within their proper realm’. 

Sircar?3? jis of the view that there are, however, reasons to 
believe that Tivara was a contemporary of the Visnukundin 
King Madhavavarman I (c. A.D. 535-585) and the Maukhari 
prince Siryavarman (A.D. 553), son of ISinavarman, and 
flourished in the second balf of the sixth century, probably 
about its last quarter. D. Chopdar?® has tried to assign Tivara- 
déva, to a later date of 7th century A.D. as he is inclined to 
claim Queen Vasata, the wife of Harshagupta ; as a daughter 
of Siryavarman, who very likely belonged to the illustrious: 
family of Yasovarman, who conquered Magadha in circa 725 
A.D. To place this view, Chopdar® says that if Suryavarman 
of Sirpur inscription is identified with the Maukhari Siryavar- 
man of Haraha inscription of 564 A.D. Tivaradéva can be 
placed in 6th century A.D. But this goes against the accepted 
facts of history. In the charters of the Sailodbhava King 
Dharmaraja Srimanabhita there is a description of a civil war 
between the two royal brothers Dharmaraja and Madhava 
after the death of their father Madhyamarajal. In this war 
Madhava was defeated at Phasika and sought help of the great 
King Tivara. Subsequently the combined force of Madhava 
and Tivara was routed by Dharmaraja after which Madhava 
had to spend his ]Jast days in the territory near Vindhya 
which was under Tivaradéva. History knows only one Tivara. 
The jssuer of Bal6da, Rajim and BOnda copper plates 
was the ruler of the entire Kosala. R.D. Banerjee has 
rightly remarked that Tivaradéva whom Sailodbhava King 
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Dharmaraja claims to have: defeated is undoubtedly Mahasiva- 
gupta Tivara, the brother of Chandragupta and uncle of 
Harshagupta. The date of civil war between Dhbarmardja and 
Tivara can be tentatively ascertained in the light of the records 
of South K6Sala. The Ganjam grant of Madhavaraja I is dated 
in 619, his Cuttack Museum grant is dated in the regnal year 
50. Therefore he may be assigned a reign period of atleast 50 
years. His son Madhyamaraja ruled for atleast 26 years as 
known from Parikud grants. His son might have ended in the 
last decade of the 7th century. This was followed by the civil 
war and the defeat of the army of Tivara at the hands of 
Dbarmaraja, which thus may be assigned to the close of the 
7th century A.D. Thus Tivaradéva, as discussed, flourished in 
the last part of the 7th century A.D. 

Adhabhara grant is the record of the son of Tivaradéva, 
where his conquest of Utkala is referred. S.N. Rajaguru® 
states that from the inscriptions of Dharmaraja of Sailodbbava 
family we know tbat Tivara was taking parts in the political 
matters.of Kongoda (Utkala). (Vide : Inscriptions of Orissa, 
Vol. I, pt. ii, 261-262ff.). 

In spite of these contradictory statements, it should be 
marked that the dominions of the Sailodbbavas were known as 
Kongodamandala and not as Utkalamandala, which was con- 
quered by Tivaradéva.*! The mention of Tivara as an adversary 
of Dharmaraja in some Sailodbbava inscriptions, has caused 
some confusion and D.K. Ganguly*? gives the following discus- 
sion on the identification of Tivaradéva and remarks that S.N. 
Rajaguru? bas identified this Tivara with Mahd$Siva Tivaradéva, 
the famous Panduvamsi King of Daksina KoO$Sala and as be 
assigns Dharmaraja to the period A.D. 620-650, he suggests 
the same epoch for the Panduvam$si King. It is here worth 
noticing that the date of Mahasiva Tivaradéva is a subject of 
controversy among scholars: Hiralal“* assigns him to the seventh 
century A.D., D.R. Bbandarkar®’, R.D. Banerji“, Kielhorn#? 
and Fleet®8, to the eighth century A.D. S.C. Bebera®®’ has also 
terftatively placed Tivara in the last quarter of the seventh 
century A.D. Such a late date for Tivaradéva, as suggested 
abo?e, appears t6 be highly improbable. Li is clear that 
Mabasiva Tivaradéva, who flourished in the sixth century A.D , 
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‘cannot be regarded as one and the same as Tivara, mentioned 
in the Sailodbhava records as a contemporary of King Dharma- 
raja, who, according to the chronological scheme, adopted here, 
ruled from A.D. 690 to A.D. 725, for there is an interval of 
more than a century, separating one from,the other. Tivara 
.of the Sailodbhava records might have been a remote descen- 
dant of the famous Mahisiva Tivaradéva and this is not at all 
unlikely as ‘we know of, several instances of such repetition of 
names in the dynasty of Somavams$i Kings of Kosala and Orissa 
to which Tivaradéva belonged.’ It seems controversy will 
‘continue on the dating of Mahasiva Tivaradéva, the Pandu- 
vamsi King of South Kosala, till the identification of Tivara, 
mentioned in the Sailodbhava record, is not clearly proved by 


further finding. 

Tivaradéva annexed Utkala, as recorded in the Adhbhabhbara 
‘plates of his son Maha-Nannaraja. The geographical situation 
of Utkala during that period is not definitely known, but the 
‘boundary suggested by S.N. Rajaguru®® seems to be convincing, 
‘when he states that the geographical position of Utkala, in the 
‘time of Tivaradéva, is not known ; but, its southern boundary 
‘is to be fixed somewhere at the upper course of the river Brah- 
‘mani or in between the modern Jharsuguda in Sambalpur 
‘district and Chakradbarpur in Singhbhum (Bihar). So, it would 
‘be quite possible for Tivara to run the administration of Utkala 
‘together with KO8ala which extended roughly from the Ripa- 
narayana in Vanga as far as Vengi (Andhra) or the river Goda- 
vari. The Maukbhari King in the north might have allowed 
Tivaradéva to take possession of Utkala, as probably they had 
‘treaty and he wanted to strengthen his political relationship. 
Later, the political alliance between the Maukhari and SO6ma- 
‘varhsi houses seems to have been cemented by the marriage cof 
Vasata (daughter of Siryavarman) and Harshagupta, the 
nephew of Tivaradéva (son of Chandragupta).5! 

Tivaradéva was a ‘Parama Vaisnava’, i.e. a most devout 
worshipper of (the God) Visnu®® and the legend on his Seal 
indicates that he devoted himself and the sources of the State for 
the increase of religion. So, it secms that he was of religious 
bent personality. The rest activities of kis are not known, 
but it seems that the last days of Tivaradéva were not peaceful. 
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S.R. Nema’ suggests that the Visnukundin King, Madhava- 
varman L in order to avenge his previous defeat, must have 
attacked his (Tivaradéva’s) Kingdom towards the close of his 


reign. ...and in course of the struggle, Tivaradéva may have 
lost his life. 55 


{ii) Chandragupta 

As already noticed, Chandragupta was the real son of 
Nannadéva. Therefore, there is possibility of Chandragupta 
‘Succeeding Tivarad8éva. S.R. Nema®® is also of the opinion that 
it is plausible to believe that Chandragupta, the younger brother 
of Maha-Siva Tiyaradéva was his immediate successor. As, not 
a single record of Chandragupta and (his son) Harshagupta has 
not yet been discovered, it is not sure, whether they truly 
ascended the Panduvam$i throne and ruled for any definite 
period. 

The Sirpur stone inscription of the time of Mahasivaguptas? 
comes to help, when it states : 

“There was the unequalled crest-jewel of the lunar race, 
whose wealth was wonderful on the earth, just as the origin of 
the moon was miraculous and whose dignity was commensu- 
rate with his devotion to the lord of goblins (Siva). He was 
indeed of manifold virtues, (and) famous on the earth by the 
name of (Chandragupta raja). (Versa 4). 

“This task is very difficult, this path before (me) insurmoun- 
‘table. I have no guide nor have I any friend (who can) share 
the burden (with me). I accomplish this single band (Verse 5). 

“Even his elder brother shining with regal power, became 
his follower in battles and (through him) mighty, like him 
‘whose weapon is the plough (Balarama), who likewise followed 
the, killer of Kamsa (Krishna) in tearing up the mighty 
elephants of his unassailable enemy.” 

This description shows that Chandragupta ascended the 
‘throne of Sripura. But before that, it seems, he supported his 
brother Tivaradéva during the second march of the Visnukundin 
King Madhavavarman and probably was very tactful in not 
allowing the Visnukundin army, occupy any portion of South 
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Kosala after the death of Tivaradéva. Therefore in the above 
mentioned stone inscription, it has been mentioned that this 
task is very difficult, this path before (me) insurmountable. The- 
statesmanship of Chandragupta, in not allowing the liquidation 
of the Panduvamn$i empire and restoring peace in the Kingdom, 
is praiseworthy. 

Sanjan plates’®® of Amoghbavarsha mention one Chandra-: 
gupta who was defeated by the Rashtrakuta King Govinda III 
(circa 793-813 A.D.). The identification of this Chandragupta, 
with the successor of Tivaradéva is doubtful, in view of the- 
date suggested. S.R. Nema® is also of the view that the identi- 
fication of Chandragupta belonging to the SOmavams$i dynasty 
of K6Sala with the namesake, mentioned in the Sanjan plates is. 
errozeous. 

Chandragupta seems to be a far sighted king, who was welt 
aware of the political sequences of his State. Verse 16 of the 
Sirpur stone inscription describes Harshagupta, the son of 
Chandragupta as ‘Prak-Paramesvara’®® i.e. ‘the lord of the eastern: 
region.” Putting much weight on this inscription, S.R. Nema®! 
has stated that simultaneously, we find Harshagupta, being: 
mentioned as Prak-Paramesvara (i.e. the lord of the East). The 
different titles which have been used for Tivaradéva, Harsha- 
gupta and Maha-Nannaraja obviously suggest that Chandra- 
gupta made an amicable arrangement by which Maha-Nannaréja: 
son of Tivaradéva got the patrimony of South Ko68ala and 
Harshagupta continued to rule the eastern regions where he: 
was formerly appointed by his father, Chandragupta. If this: 
view is accepted, then it will mean that the present western 
Orissa, which formed the eastern South Kosala, was probably 
ruled by Harshagupta. No archaeological finding of Harsha 
gupta has been done in western Orissa so far. 


(iii) Harshagupta 

If at all, Harshagupta ascended the throne of eastern South: 
Kosala, then he might have made his Capital elsewhere because 
Maha-Nannaraja 11% is known to have issued copper plates. 
from his capital Sripura. In the gbsence of more evidence, it 
will be proper to assign modern Maraguda valley to bave- 
formed the capital of Harshagupta, because the site has traces. 
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‘of prepollence, known from the unworked archaeological 
remains and environs. 

The Sirpur stone inscription of the time of Mahasivagupta®3 
appraise Harshagupta as a very treasure of jewels, (who bad) 
:a large number of undivided allies and (who was) high in 
‘character, thus resembling the high Mainaka hill which is the 
offspring of the lord of mountains, viz. Himadri (mountain), 
has extensive wings which are uriclipped.and is a mine of jewels. 

At the time of his birth, the goddess of wealth was trans- 
poried with joy” saying ‘it is a long time since I found such a 
suitable place for myself.” Ever filled with joy (harsha) and 
verily inaccessible to grief he accordingly bore the name Sri 
Harshagupta. 

His precious days passed in enjoying all the sensuous 
objects, (they were) indefatigably applied in the path of virtue, 
and unceasingly (spent) in good assemblies; they never went 
fruitless (when employéd) in the destruction of hostile power 
and were uninterruptedly devoted in the service of the elders. 
Thus they always caused wonder in (the performance of) many 
pleasing duties simultaneously. 


This inscription has [led S.R. Nema® to suppose that this 
probably shows that when Harshagupta was born, the SOma- 
vamS$i Kingdom, perhaps during the time of Tivaradéva, was 
in the flourishing stage. His marriage with Vasata, the 
daughter of Maukhbari King Siryavarman might have been 
prestigious. 

The reference of Sr: Harsha in the Samangada plates,’ has 
created lot of confusion in the identification of the SOmavamS$i 
King Harshagupta of South Kosala and in determining bis 
time. S.N. Rajaguru®® states that we come across the name of 
one Sri Harsha in a Rashtrakuta record (Samangada plates), 
edited by Fleet.” According to that inscription, a Rashtrakita 
King named Dantidurga defeated two Kings, namely Sri Harsha 
and Vajrata after subduing the Kings of Kafichi, Kerala, Chola 
and Pandya. Fleet identifies Sri Harsha with Harshavardbhan of 
Karyakubja. But, in consideration of the reigning time of 
Dantidurga (circa 733-757)°, we cannot accept this view of 
Fleet? In addition t6 it, there is no evidence in tbe Rashtrakita 
records that they (the Réashtrakutas) have ever defeated any 
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King at Kanyakubja. On the other hand, Dantidurga is credited 
with some victories over Kalinga and KOs$sala as mentioned in 
an inscription of the Dasavatara Cave at Ellora.® It is, there- 
fore, evident that he defeated Sri Harsha in K6sala and Vajrata, 
probably Vajrabhasta, in Kalinga. If Sri Harsha is identical 
with Harshagupta, then he should be assigned to c. 750 A.D. 
Some scholars think that if Sri Harshagupta, son of Chandra- 
gupta lived in the time of Dantidurga in c. 750 A.D. then how 
could Harshagupta’s father, Chandragupta, live in the time of 
Govinda III i.e. in c. 795 A.D.? It is a very important question 
in the history of the Panduvam$si Kings, although we get no 
direct evidence in support of any one of the theories namely 
that the Pinduvamsi King Chandragupta’s contemporary is 
Govinda III or Sri Harshagupta’s contemporary is Dantidurga. 
We, therefore, await for further light on this problem. 

Even J.K. Sahu”? accepting Sri Harsha of the Samangada 
plates, as the Somavams$i Harshagupta, proceeds ahead and 
remarks that the Samangada plates”® of Rastrakuta King Danti- 
durga, dated in Saka Samvat 675 ie. A.D. 753 refers to the 
defeat of Harshagupta, father of Balarjuna. Harshagupta is 
assigned a rule of about thirty-five years from c. A.D. 750. In 
view of this, we may determine the reign period of Balarjuna 
from about A.D. 785 to about A.D. 845. This view of the 
Jearned scholar seems to be a mistaken opinion and cannot be 
accepted. 

It is already known that Chandragupta was the father of 
Harshagupta and they belonged to Somavamsa, who were 
ruling South KoO68ala in sixth century. So, Harshagupta of 
Samangada plates of the reign of Dantidurga, who was the 
senior King of the Rashtrakuta dynasty and Chandragupta, 
mentioned in the Sanjan plates’? of Amoghavarsha, as defected 
by the descendant Réshtrakuta King Govinda III (circa 793- 
813 A.D.), cannot be identified with the SOmavams$i Kings of 
South KOSala. Harshagupta and Chandragupta, whom the 
Rashtrakitas claim to have subdued were probably Kings of 
South Kf$ala in eighth century, about whom the archaeological 
or epigraphical findings are silento Therefore eighth century is 
the dark period in the history of South X68ala. Any attempt 
to identify these two Kings, to be of Panduvamri$i-S6mavams$s 
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family, will be meacock, unless further findings are not made. 

Harshagupta seems to have not lived Jong after the birth of 
a,son, Mahasivagupta Balarjuna, because his wife, Vasata is 
described that even after (her) lord went to heaven, in spite of 
her always observing fasts and austerities, which caused leanness 
(of the body), her unaltered limbs retained their natural 
charming grace. 

“She, like the Vedas, was the shelter to the people belonging 
to the four Varnas (castes) and Asrama (or) like policy to a 
Kingdom, like wisdom (berself) in deciding between truth and 
falsehood, (and) the Goddess of wealth herself to the greedy. 
The spread cf ali sins was checked by her and the earth that 
was about to abandon her fidelity (by wooing, So to speak, the 
Kali age) was again reminded by her, as a friend of the Krta 
(age for the sake of reunion) as the lady’s mind reminds her 
mistress of (her husband’s) acts to bring about union (between 
them) when somewhat disturbed.???3 

The donor of the Sirpur stone inscription of the time of 
Mahafivagupta was his mother Vasata.”** This shows that she 
built the temple for Hari, now known as the Lakshmana temple 
at Sripura (Sirpur) in memory of her husband. The data of this 
interesting monument is not definitely known and while some 
scholars place it in the seventh century A.D., others bring it 
down to the ninth.” During her regency, many Visnu temples 
seem to have been constructed throughout South Ko6Ssala and 
the Indralath brick temple of Ranipur-Jharial is attributed to 
her. The maternal uncle of Mahasivagupta, known from the 
Mallar plates’® was Bhaskaravarman, who probably took 
shelter at Sripur and helped bis sister Vasata, during her 
difficult days. 

Devanand Chopdar” supposes the father of Vasata, as 
Siuryavarman who very likely belonged to the illustrious family 
of Yasovarman who conquered Magadha in circa 725 A.D., as 
noticed before and is of the opinion that it seems that Surya- 
varman who was also killed in the battle against Harshadeva 
dr against Lalitaditya and consequent upon this disaster his son 
Bhiskaravarman took shelter in the court of Sripura where 
he became influential as revealed by the Mallar charters of 
Balarjuna. The part of Bhaskaravarman and Vasata in the 
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court intrigues of Sripura leading to the coup of Chandragupta 
cannot be ruled out. This statement is given without any 
proof. P 
Vasata in her son’s record? has been compared with the 
mother of him who rides the peacock (Karttikeya), the mother 
of the mountain (viz., Parvati). She was a chaste and religious 
minded lady. If she would have planned and chucked out any 
court intrigues, as conjectured by D. Chopdar, then she should 
not have made such bold, informative and detail records of 
the family, where she had married, chiseled, on the temple of 
Hari, which she built in memory of her husband. If this 
inscription would not have been made in 1904, while clearing 
the debris of the collapsed Mandapa of the Lakshmana temple, 
would not have been discovered by Cousens, then the making of 
the history of the Panduvams$i dynasty would have been very 
poor. Today,the history records the magnanimous qualities 
of the Queen Mother Vasata and confining her to court intri- 
gues, will be a very nary observation and to some extent 
blaspheme. 


(iv) Maha-Sivagupta Balarjuna 

Maha-Nannaraja II, probably was issueless and after him, 
his cousin brother Harshagupta’s son Maha-Sivagupta 
Balarjuna seems to have ascended the throne of Sripura. When 
Sivagupta shifted to this new capital, the old capital of his 
father, which was situated in eastern Ko6sala and which as 
already supposed, to be the present Maraguda valley, might 
have been neglected of its administrative headquarter once 
again. Only archaeological discoveries will give more 
authentic details. 

Owing to his proficiency in archery, even in his boyhood 
Sivagupta was known as Balarjuna.” It is difficult to know, 
how long he remained a minor and when he took up the 
administrative charges as a King. As he is known to have 
ruled for more than 57 years,’ it seems he took accession to 
the throne at an early age. Because of this, the view ofr 
B.P. Sinha® seems to be convincing, when he states, ‘The 
fact that Suryavarman is mentioned in the inscription of kis 
daughter’s son Maha-Sivagupta®? certainly suggests that the 
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Varmans of Magadha, i.e. the Maukharis helped the Kings of 
Maha-Ko6Ssala in some effective way, because the mention of 
the maternal relations in the inscriptions is generally consequent 
upon the help that the family received from the wife’s or 
mother’s family.” 

Maha-Sivagupta Balarjuna is known from a large number 
‘of copper plates and stone inscriptions.’ In the Mallar 
plates,* Mahdasivagupta has the titles Paramamahesvara and 
Matapitrpadanudhyata. He was then, probably a minor 
Chief. Under the advice of Bhaskaravarman, his maternal 
uncle, the grant of Kailasaparagrama of the TaradamsSsaka- 
‘bhoga (sub-division), was made to the community of 
venerable (Buddhist) monks from the four quarter, residing in 
the small monastery situated in Taradomsaka, which was 
.caused to be constructed by Alaka, tbe wife of Koradeva, 
whose identity is not yet known. This is an example of the 
religious tolerance, practised in medieval Hindu India. 


ପମ୍‌ ଝା ଆ ଖ୩aT<୯: 4g: paid: | 
ପୀ କପ ଅସୀ ସହ: I 
Yajnyavalkya, Chapter 13, Sloka 343. 


Another example is the Sirpur inscription of tbe time of 
Balarjuna® in which Anandaprabha (a Buddhist Bhikshu) of 
the time of Balarajuna (MabhaSivagupta) records the construce 
‘tion of a monastery by him and the establishment of a Sattra 
{feeding house) for “he monks residing in the mopastery, for 
the upkeep of which a white-rice field was given. 

The Bardula plates,°° were issued on the 12th day of the 
bright half of the month of Karttika in the 9th year of his 
4ncreasingly victorious reign and records the gift of a village 
named Vatapadraka, situated in the Kosira-Nandapura 
vishaya, to several Brahmanas, by the illustrious Mahi#Siva- 
‘guptaraja, son of Harsbadeva, of the lunar lineage, an ardent 
worshipper of Mahe$svara, for his own merit and that of his 
parents. By the time of this outcome, Mahasivagupta Balarjuna 
seems to have already become major, with all administrative 
responsibilities exercised by him, as a Sovereign King. The 
early crux period was therefore over by then and King 
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Mahasivagupta truly renowned as an incarnation of virtue,. 
who conquered the earth with (his) younger brother Ranakesarin 
as did Prtha’s first son with the aid of his younger brother 
Bhima who was like a lion in battle.®? 

The Sirpur Gandhesvara temple inscription of the time of 
Somavamsi Mahasivagupta, 88 js an example of the religious 
benevolence of Sri Sivagupta, as the donee is Gandharvesvara 
(Siva, the God). During this period Saiva faith seems to have 
been very popular. In the Sirpur stone inscription of Siva- 
gupta,® it is stated that his devoted servant is Nigadeva, a 
distinguished twice-borne; and Kesava, highly proficient in the: 
arts (and) zealous in the performance of deeds. “These two men 
together having given four garlands of flowers of the measure 
of (the height of) a man, to the bearer of the trident, who 
takes away all sins (and) counteracts misery and misfortune, 
having obtained them for abundant money from all the garden- 
ers dwelling at Sripura. Until the destruction of the earth, may 
these (garlands), the fragrance of which intoxicates the bees, 
serve for the worship of Srikantha, whose neck is (black) like: 
a bee. 

Mahasivagupta, son of Sri Harsadeva issued the BOndaA. 
plates®®’ on his 22nd regnal year, on the 6th tithi of the first 
fortnight of Pausha when the Smkranti occurred. Mirashi 
considers 20th December, 616 A.D. as the probable date of 
this grant, as it was made in the twenty-second year of Maba- 
Sivagupta’s reign. The King therefore came to the throne in 
595 A.D. S.N. Rajaguru®! is unable to skare this view, on the: 
simple ground that Tivaradéva, Balarjuna’s grand uncle, 
happened to be a contemporary of Sailodbhava Dharmaraja. 
(circa 700 A.D.), as he has pointed out. This unwillingness is. 
easily removed, as it has already been stated that the Sailod- 
bhava Dbarmaraja’s contemporary might have been some 
other Tivara, a far removed offspring, or some unnoticed. 
“Tivara.” These plates record the royal grant of the village 
Sarkarpataka in the vishyaya (district) of Layoddaka to the 
Brahman Trivikramasvamin of the BhArdvaja gotra and fhe 
Chhandoga (S3maveda). The donor is titled as Raja and. 
ParamamaheSvaramatapitrpadanudbyata. “ 

The Aihbole inscription,®® dated 634 A.D. of Maharaja 
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Pulakesin If (circa A.D. 610-11 to 642), who belonged to 
Chalukya dynasty, describes, ‘Harsha, whose Jotus-feet were 
arrayed with the rays of the jewels of the diadems of hosts of 
feudatories prosperous with unmeasured might, through 
Pulakesin had his joy (Harsa) melted away by fear, having. 
become loathsome with his rows of lordly elephants fallen in 
battle. This inscription therefore speaks of a victory of 
PulakeSin II over Harsha, the valiant king of Kanauj. Sircar’ 
states, the Aihole inscription next describes how the Chalukya 
King directed his arms towards the eastern Deccan where the 
Kosalas (probably the Panduvamsis of Dakshina K6$sala) and 
the Kalingas, (probably the Gangas of Kalinga-nagara in the 
Ganjam District) were easily humbled. 

The eastern march of Pulakesin II, as mentioned in the 
Aihole inscription, should be compared to determine the fact. 
Verse (7) of the Senakapat inscription of the time of Sivagupta. 
Balarjuna®* refers to the extension of Somavams$i power and 
states how Devarakshita obtained, apparently from Nannaréja 
the governorship of the Vindhyan territory as far as the bank 
of the river Varada. Verse 9 introduces Devarakshita’s son, 
Durgarakshita, who according to S.R. Nema,” may have also 
continued to govern the same territory during the time of 
Maha-Sivagupta. The Vindhyan territory may be lying in the 
east which may be identified with the Mekala region or tbe 
Vindbhya Pradesh of modern Madhya Pradesh. Hence, any 
conflict between the S6mavamsis of South Kosala and Pulakesin 
II prior to his war with Harsha seems to be improbable. 

S.R. Nema®® is unable to agree to the opinion that Pulakesin 
II established his sovereignty over South Kosala and gives the 
view that Maha-Sivagupta may have acknowledged bis superior 
power by paying due respects to him. At this rigorous period 
Maha-Sivagupta Balarjuna seems to have been very tactful in 
maintaining his sovereignty. The common life then, in the 
present western Orissa, seems to have been peaceful. The 
eastern march, inscribed, might have been to prove beyond 
doubt, the power and might of the Chalukya King, whose 
wreath was probably felt in every direction. 
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Mabha-Sivagupta Balarjuna and Harshavardhan were matri- 
monially related to the Maukkaris, the former through his 
mother Vasata and the latter through his sister, Rajyasri wbPo 
was married to Grahavarman.’? As the SOmavams$i King was 
an ally of Harsha, therefore Harshavardhanaz in his compo- 
‘sition, Ratnavali-nataka (act 4), uses the name of Udayana, 
who was an ancestor of the SOomavarms$si King of South Kosala, 
as a character and shows how Udayana, King of Vatsadesa 
with Capital at Kausambi, conquered the country of South 
Kosala. This probably shows the cordiality between Harsha- 
vardhana and tbe S6mavamS$is of South Kosala. 

In 639 A.D. Yuan Chwang seems to have visitéd near about 
the capital of South Kosala during the time of MabasSiva- 
gupta®® and has described that “the King was a Kshatriya by 
birth, a Buddhist in religion and of noted benevolence.” By 
that period, all the political troubles with Pulake$sin II were 
probably over and peace prevailed. 

In the LOdhbia plates!®®, the donor is named Mabasivagupta- 
riajadeva, son of Sri Harshadeva, with the title Paramamabes- 
vara and the grant issued in favour of the god JIsanesvara- 
bbhattaraka of Khadirapadraka village for his Vali, Charu, 
Satra, Nivedya and for repairs etc. The charity was endowed 
through the Brabhmanas of Vaidyapadraka in (O)nibboga 
village which was made tax-free and exempted from all sorts of 
‘oppressions. The Saiva guru, the illustrious Pramathacharya 
and his Sishya the illustrious Sulapanis feet bad been worshipped 
for increase of merits of his (King’s paren®%s). The grant was 
made in the fifty-seventh year of the victorious reign of the 
King and in the 30th day of the month of Karttika or the day 
of Karttika-Paurnami.!”* The reference of the regnal year 
57th shows that MahaSsivagupta enjoyed a long reign, for about 
‘Sixty years and the Lodhia plates prove that the Piurnimanta 
‘system was followed during that period. 

The Senakapat inscription of the time of Sivagupta Balar- 
juna!®®, records the construction of a temple by Durgarakshita 
for Sadasivacharya, who hailed from Amardaka penance-grove. 
The temple mentioned here apparently stood at modern Sena- 
kapat. Three stanzas (Verses 16-18) introduée a Saiva ascetic 
to whom the said temple was made over by Durgarakshita. 
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Verse 16 speaks of the ascetic SadyahSsivachirya hailing from 
the penance-grove entitled Amardaka. Another ascetic named 
Sadasivicharya, who was probably the spiritual successor of 
Sadyahsivacharya, is mentioned in verse 17 and his description. 
contains in the-following stanza (verse 18). Verse 19 states that. 
Durgarakshita made over the Siva temple built by him in 
favour of Sadasivachiarya and his spiritual successors for enjoy- 
ing and protecting it as long as the moon would endure.!®3- 
These Saiva-acharyas, probably belonged to the Mattamayira. 
sect of tantric Saivism.!’* The influence of this Tantric Saivism 
developed probably a Temple architecture, which has the plan. 
of two intersecting squares.’ One Brick Temple of this style- 
at Budhi Komna village named, ‘“‘Pataleswar Siva Temple” in 
western Orissa, is still standing in full form, scorching high 
into the heaven. 


There seems to be synthesis of various religious faiths like: 
Vishnuism, Saivaisni, Buddhism and Tantric Saivism, during the 
period of Maha-divagupta Balarjuna. The Capital City “Sirpur: 
(Sripura) appears to have been a veritable city of temples and 
monasteries of all religious denomination.’””3’8 There was temple: 
construction activity throughout the State and the monarchical 
form of Government was mostly based on Vedic (or Hindu) 
way of life. Excavation at this seat of Monarchy (i.e. Sripura): 
has brought to light the economic aspect of the people of the: 
times. The tool and implements found here in the excavations. 
give a glimpse of the occupation of the people. Apart from the 
usual agriculture, there were smiths, gold workers and silver- 
smiths, potters, etc. In one room was found a whole set of 
instruments of a goldsmith consisting of princers, tongs, a small 
hammer, tripod and tough-stone with indication of gold having 
been tested. Many bronze images, cast in the lost wax process,. 
was undoubtedly of local manufacture of exquisite workmanship, 
and they followed the late Gupta tradition. These speak highly 
of the economic condition of the period.” 

Due to land grant and huge expenditures, spent in temple 
building activities, the State Treasury of this period might have: 
been drained. Harmony of different faiths and Hindu revivalism 
in its slow process might be noticed in Mahid-Sivagupta’s period. 
who was a Saiva in his faith personally. This period of alround 
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“progress may be called the Golden Age of the Panduvamsi’s 
reign. 


(v) The Fall of the Panduvaihsi Power 

Nothing definite is known about the end of the dynasty and 
its exact relation with the later SO0mavamsis.?’®’ S.R. Nema! 
believes that Mahd-Sivagupta Balarjuna might have been 
succeeded by his brother RanakeSari and he was succeeded by 
Sivanandin, the son of Maha-Sivagupta Balarjuna. There are 
few discoveries of the name of Ranakefsari.!!° As there is no 
:reliable information, more archaeological discoveries should be 
looked for. 

The Chalukya King Vikramaditya I, who flourished in the 
‘period (655-681 A.D.) is said to have become the lord of the 
‘whole earth bounded by the three oceans, indicating South 
India, bordered by the Bay of Bengal, Arabian Sea, and Indian 
‘Ocean, and sometimes conceived as a seccndary Chbakravarti- 
kshetra. As this declaration seems to be a conventional appraise, 
“the descendants of Maha-Sivagupta might bave received the 
“wrath of the Chalukya attacks. 

After the defeat of the Nala King Skandavarman by Hari- 
‘shena, the Vakataka King of Baisim Branch, as noticed earlier, 
the Nala settlement or the southernmost province of the Nala 
empire remained originally under a Viceroy of the royal 
blood. Inscriptions of tbe time of Chalukya Vikramadttya I 
and his son mention the Nalavadi-visbaya which was apparently 
named after the Nalas.!33 The Nalas again made effective 
advance and carved out a territory around Rajim which is 
‘evident from an inscription!!* of the Nala King Vilastunga, 
engraved on the left side of the Mandapa on the Rajivalochana 
temple at Rajim in the Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh. So, 
it is evident that the Nala advanced into South Kosala and 


occupied the south-west portion of it. On palaeographic grounds, 
this inscription is assigned to the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. 


Taking notice of the inscription of the temple, at Pali,!5, 
located in the Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh, which 
records the construction of the temple by Vikramaditya, the sqn 
of Mabamandalesvara Malladéva, S.R. Nema! states that 
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‘since no other inscription of the Banas has been discovered 
anywhere else in South Kosala, they do not seem to have 
‘extended their sway to the South-west of KOfala i.e. the Raipur 
District, 1? where the Nalas were ruling. The Nalas and the 
Banas, thus, being neighbours in South Kosala must have been 
rival powers. 

Because of these constant political pilferages and attacks, the 
Somavarnsis might have left their Capital Sripur and moved to 
the east. There is possibility of the SOmavams$is to baye shifted 
to the present Maraguda valley in the east of Sripur, which site 
‘once occupied the ancient Capital. Archaeological discoveries 
are awaited to assert this hypothesis. 

The political pressure might have been very tense with the 
rise of the Kalachuri of Dabala-Mandala!é and when the 
SOmavamS$is could not have any political hold probably, shifted 
to further east Sonepur-Bolangir-Sambalpur region. 


{vi) The Dark Period 

It is said before that in the charters!” of the Sailobhava 
King Dharmaraja Srimanabhita there is a description of a civil 
war between the two royal brothers Dharmaraja and Madhava 
after the death of their father Madhyamaraja 1. In this war 
Madhava was defeated at Phasika and sought help of the great 
King Tivara. Subsequently the combined force of Madhava and 
Tivara was routed by Dharmaraja after which Madhava had to 
spend his last days in the territory near Vindhya which was 
under Tivaradéva. It is surmised Tivara of the Sailodbbava 
record to have been a Temote descendent of the famous Mabha- 
Siva Tivaradéva and till further archaeological finding is not 
made, the identification remains a debate. 

. The identification of Sri Harsha, mentioned in the Saman- 
gada plates!®® of Réishtrakita King Dantidurga (circa 733-757 
A.D.)3*! and Chandragupta, referred in the Sanjan plates? are 
not yet clear. These charters seem to have been issued in the 
later part of seventh century and early eighth century A.D.3?3 
Only future findings will clear the identifications of the Kings 
of South KOsfsala. 
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(vii) Indrabhuti, Lakshmimkara and Padmasambhava 

While giving tbe historical review of the traditional account 
by Taranatha, which cannot be regarded as very reliable, acgor- 
ding to some scholars, Nalinaksha Dutt!* observes that Acharya 
Indrabhuti, who succeeded Anangavajra, was a King of 
Sambhala, one of the two dominions into which Udyana was. 
divided, the other being Lankapuri, which was ruled over by 
Jalandra. Indrabhuti took to Tantric practices even when he 
was ruling the Kingdom. He received Acharya Lalitavajra with 
due veneration when the latter visited his Kingdom, and learnt 
from him more of the Tantric Sadhanas. He was also the author 
of several works, one of which, the Jnanasiddhi; is available in 
original Sanskrit.!?5 His name appears also in the Sadhana- 
mala!?® as the author of Kurukullasadbana. In the Jnanasiddhbi, 
be points out that neither mudra nor mandala nor japa nor 
mantra can help one to attain the truth. It is with the help of 
the Guru, and by following his directions that one must realise 
the Truth. Indrabhuti does not actually discard the efficacy of 
the artificial aids, but what be wanted to impress «upon his 
disciples was that these were to be treated as mere aids and not 
the means for the realisation for the Truth. He composed also 
the Sahaja-Siddhi. 

“Acharya Indrabhuti was succeeded in the spiritual leader- 
ship by his sister and disciple Lakshmimkara who had also a 
few works to her credit. One of her works, Advayasiddhi, has 
been found in origina! Sanskrit. In this work, she more or less 
reiterated the views of her brother Jndrabbuti. 127 She is believed 
to be the preacher of Sahaja-yana. 

“TLakshmimkara’s disciple and successor was Acharya 
Lilavajra®® who wrote several works, some of which were on 
Sahaja-yana. He was consecrated at Udyana. He belonged to the 
Nyayamadhyamika school and invoked Manjursi.** He attai- 
ned perfection and lived sometime after the demise of King 
Devapala, about the middle of the ninth century A.D.” 

N.K. Sahu’ has proved Uddiyana, the cradle of Tantric 
Buddhism, to be Orissa, has shown much successful discussions 
and says that we further know that Indrabhuti, who was a King 
of Uddiyana in the 8th century A.D. organised the Mantrayana 
Buddhism into what it called Vajrayana,3 while, his sister 
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Lakshmimkara is believed to have been connected with the 
initial development of Sahajayana.!3? 

a While dealing with the identification of Sambhbala and Lanka, 
N.K. Sahu!3? gives the following discussion : 

“But the problem of identifying Uddiyana with Orissa is 
associated with that of locating two significant territories inside 
it, one of which was Sambhala, over which Indrabhuti ruled 
and the other was known as Lankapuri, which was under 
Jalendra, whose son married the famous princess Lakshmimkara, 
the sister of Indrabhuti. Rahul Samkrtyayan!3 is of opinion 
that Sambhala is the same as Sambalpur of Orissa, and his 
suggestion is aécepted by a large number of scholars who are 
inclined to take Uddiyana as Orissa. As to the antiquity of 
Sambalpur it may be pointed out that Ptolemy335 mentions the 
city of Sambalaka on the bank of the Manada (Mahanadi) and 
in the country of the Mandalai whose modern representatives. 
are believed to be the Mundas, while according to Gibbon,!% 
Rome was supplied with diamonds from the mine of Sumelpur 
in Bengal’. The Sambalaka of Ptolemy and the Sumelpur of 
Gibbon can be no other place than Sambalpur in modern Orissa. 
and hence, this place being so well known even in the early 
Christian era its existence in the 8th century A.D. when Indra- 
bhuti was flourishing, can in no way be denied. We know from 
Taranath that Pito who introduced the Kala-Chaksa Tantra, 
was sent by Vajrapani to Sambhbala, where from he brought 
many Tantras with him which he taught to the students in 
Ratnagiri.!3* This Ratnagiri is no other than the monastic 
University which developed by the 8th century A.D. near 
Viraja (Yajapura), and Sambhala may be identified with modern 
Sambalpur unless some other evidences are available to 
contradict it. 

“As to the identification of Lanka, it may be said that the 
Sonepur tract of Orissa was known by the name Lanka as late 
as the 10th and 11th centuries A.D. A copper plate charter 
issued by a SOmavams$i prince, Kumara Somesvaradeva from 
Suvarnapura, by the end of the 10th century A.D. reveals that 
the prince was the lord of’ the western Lanka™™ (Paschima 
Lanka) while the Mahada copper plate grant of the same King 
is stated to have been registered on the bank of the river 
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Chitrotpala (the Mahanadi) and close to the territory of Lanka 
(Lankavartaka Sannidhau).!3* These evidences indicate that 
the Sonepur region in the past was called Lanka, and wes,are 
inclined to identify this territory with the land of Lanka, descri- 
bed in the Markandeya Purana, as well as in the Brbat 
Samhita of Varaha-Mihira.!*! The Goddess Lankesvari referred 
to in some Tantric Sadhanas of the Sadhana Mala, is even 
now regarded as the presiding deity of this territory, and she is 
daily worshipped in the bed of the Mahanadi on a low rock 
called Lankesavari on which a short inscription incised in the 
charters of the 9th-10th century A.D. is yet to be seen, although 
it cannot be decipbered owing to the ravages done on it by the 
flood water. Thus it may reasonably be concluded that if Uddi- 
yana be identified with Orissa, and Sambbala be taken to be 
Sambalpur, Lanka, where Indrabhuti’s sister Lakshmimkara was 
married, can be no other than the territory of modern Sonepur”. 

This was tbe period of S6mavam$si Kings, who ruled at 
South Ke¢sala. After the death of Mahidsivagupta Balarjuna 
(circa 595-655 A.D.) the history of SOmavamsi is in confusion. 
The rise of the later SOmavamSsis in Tel valley was made by 
Mahabbavagupta I Janamejaya (circa 925-960 A.D.). Jn tbe 
words of S.R. Nema, “‘The impalpable situation in which we 
find ourselves in the 8th and 9th centuries therefore compels us 
to call this period as the DARK AGE of the SO6mavamsi 
History”. 

Within these days the historicity of Madala Panji is well 
proved in the proceeding of the History, Congress 1977, held at 
Bhubaneswar, by Govind Chandro Haricbandan Jagadeb. Sri 
Jagadeb™4 says, ‘From 516 Sakabda or 84th, eightyfourth 
Anka of Yajati Kesari, the Yajati Sana was stated from 594 
A.D. 

‘““Yajati Sana is being used in Orissa till now. Sana 1377 is 
€qual to 1970 A.D. So,its origin was the last year of the reign 
of Yajati 2nd which was his eightyfourth Anka (84 Anka). 

“Rule of fortyfour (44) Kesari Kings for (600) six hundred 
years before the Ganga Kings started to rule Utkal®™—as 
mentioned in Mandala Panji. 

“Further details of the rule of Kesari Kings in Utkal will be 
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given in the book to be published under the heading ‘Utkal 
Empire under Kesari Kings’.” 

This shows, that the basic foundation of the so far estab- 
lished history of the later Sémavamsis is shaked and further 
findings and study will satisfy the missing link of history. 

This discussion shows that there are some missing links of 
history in 8th century A.D. Only future findings will solve the 
problem and give more detail information. 

Now, lets perceive what N.K. Sahu informs about Indra- 
bhuti, Padmasambbava and Lakshmimkara, who were linked 
with this belt.°In the words of N.K. Sahu,5 Indrabhuti, the 
King of Uddiyana, is known to be the disciple of both Kambal- 
pada and Ananga Vajra.!é Many of his works numbering 
about 23, are preserved in the Tibetan Bstanbgyur, and one of 
‘his Sadhanas, connected with the worship of the Goddess 
Kurukulla of Uddiyana appears in the Sadhana Mala. His 
famous work Jnana Siddhbi, which expounds the doctrine of the 
five Dhyani Buddhas and throws light on the various esoteric 
rites of Vajrayana, is a verry important and informative text of 
Tantric Buddhism. 

“It is said that Indrabhuti at the beginning was a blind man 
and he had to undergo troubles and sufferings in his early life. 
As a King he was the least happy because his territory was 
devastated by the visitations of famine and pestilences, and to 
add to his grief, his only son died a premature death. In the 
midst of these misfortunes the King and his distressed subjects 
.cried upto the Buddhas with many offerings, as a result of which 
Padmasambhava, who is regarded as the incarnation of Sakya 
Muni, miraculously appeared in that land and was brought up 
‘byuIndrabhuti who got back his eyes at the sight of him.!3” Such 
fabulous episodes are, however, not uncommon in the religious 
history of the world and they are found invariably associated 
with the birth of great prophets and reformers. Padmasambhava 
who may be regarded as a son of Indrabhuti was, in fact, a 
great religious reformer who preached Tantrayana in Tibet and 
-organised the order of Lamas in that land of snow. He visi- 
ted Tibet in the company of the famous Buddhist Philosopher 
Santaraksita, who happened to be his brother-in-law and stayed 
there i in circa 780-795 A.D., during which period he established 
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a great monastery at Bsam-ye, after the model of the 
Odantapuri Vihara in Magadba. This first Tibetan monastery 
actively diffused Tantrayana among the followers of the Bon-pa 
religion and evolved a synthetic Indo-Tibetan mysticism, 
generally known as Lamaism.!4? 

“Indrabhuti’s sister Lakshmimkara, who married the son of 
King Jalendra of Lankapuri, was a famous luminary of Tantric 
Buddhism, and she is also revered as one of the 84 Siddhas. 
She was the disciple of Indrabhuti the great Vajrayanist, but 
strangely enough, she advocated a religious system which came 
out as a reaction against Vajrayana.” Thé famous work 
Advaya Siddhi composed by her disciple Advaya Vajra,!3! 
indicates a bold departure from the Vajrayanic system by ignor- 
ing the worsbip of Dhyani Buddhas and tbeir emanations, and 
it also encourages to violate the artificial rules of conduct and 
lays great emphasis on physical gratification. The Tantric 
ideology, which was unfolded from about the time of Saraba 
attained its highest development in the writings of Indrabhuti, 
whose famous work Jnanasiddhi asserts that emancipation 
cannot be obtained simply by Mudra, Mantra and Mandala, 
unless a deeper knowledge of the five Tathagatas or the Dhyani 
Buddhas be attained by the Sadhaka, and also that neither the 
learned nor the fool can get rid of the Samsara if he is devoid 
of this Buddha knowledge. But with Lakshmimkara, there seems 
to have appeared a change in this ideology, and the rigorism 
of knowledge as well as of the Yogic practices, gave place to a. 
Sahaja system, which revolted not only against having the 
Buddha knowledge and worshipping the Tathagatas, but also: 
against all sorts of traditional and moral injunctions, which: 
constitute the social system. Thus, in the evolution of Buddhist 
mysticism Laksbmimkara stands as a finger-post towards. 
Sahajayana.” 

On the Tel and Rahul river valleys there are sites which 
need surveys, excavations and study. Mention may be made of 
few and they are : (1) Asurgarh near Sonepur, situated in Mana- 
munda Police Station of Phulbani district, (2) Asurgarhb, situated 
in Sonepur $ub-division, within the villages Nuagarh and 
Kumarsingha of Birmabarajpur Block, (3) Mohangiri site, 
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(4) Madanpur site, (5) Ranja site, (6) Penjorani site, (7) Bhim- 
kella site, (8) Delhi site, (9) Aokurgarh site, (10) Narla site, 
(11) Amathgarh site, (12) Beikhandi site, and many. If proper 
archaeological surveys and excavations are done in Tel and 
Rahul valleys, then there are possibilities of important findings 
and discoveries, which will add lustre, to be unknown history 
of this dark period. 


(viii) The Mudgalas 

The Soro copper plate’? records the grant of Mahdrija 
Shambhujasha, Maharaja Bhanudatta and Mabasandhivighahika 
Somadatta, who belonged to Mudgala dynasty. The period of 
reign of the Mudgala dynasty in northen Tosali is not known 
definitely.’ The patiikela copper plate!’ was the grant of 
Mahdrija Shambhujasha, which speaks of his rule in southern 
Tosali. They were a ruling dynasty in the 6th century A.D. 
probably. n 

At the site of the dilapidated temple of Mohangiri, two 
small inscriptions are found. One is of Sphita Chandra who 
belonged to Mudgalakula and the other of Vydha Bhairava, 
who was probably the presiding deity. Details about the 
Mudgala dynasty, who ruled the north-east portion of Orissa 
and how they shifted to the west, in the billy and forest tract of 
Kalahandi region in medieval period are not yet known. 


(ix) The Bhafijas 

The Bhafijas of Khifijali mandala (Baudh-Daspalila region) 
are known from many of their charters.!*? They had their capital 
at Dhritipura. The first ruler, so far known was Yathasukba, 
who is known from the Tekkali plates of Satrubhafija.’5® It 
seems Satrubhafija extended the territory to the west and occu- 
pied the territory of the present Sonepur sub-division towards 
the end of 8th century A.D. and issued his Sonepur copper 
plates charter.35? The successor of Satrubhafija was Ranabhafija 
who is known to have ruled for more than fifty eight years and 
was a worshipper of Goddess Stambheswari and Visnu. The rule 
of Ranabhafija Deva in Sonepur region is known from the Uni- 
versity Museum plates of °Sri Ranabbafija Deva (Vide : Sahu, 
J.K.7? University Museum plates of Sti Ranzbhanja Deva,” 
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New Aspects of History of Orissa, Vol. II, Sambalpur University, 
Sahu, N.K. 1978, pp. 5-13). This charter was issued on the 
auspicious day of Mahanavami (the ninth day in the bright 
fortnight of Asvina), of the 52nd regnal year of the King 
Ranabhafija. It declares the grant of the village Champa- 
malli, situated in Uttarapali of Khifijali mandala in favour of 
the Brahman Baladeva, son of Bhavadeva, who was an 
emigrant from Pundravarahana-Mahasthana of Varendra- 
mandala and who belonged to the Bharadvaja Gotra, Angirasa 
Pravara and Vajaseneya Kanva Sakha. The village Champamalli 
in Uttarapali visaya is identified with the village Champamal 
situated close to Birmaharajpur, in modern Bolangir district. 
With the rise of the SOmavamS$is, the Bhafijas probably moved 
to south-east and had their Capital at Vafijulvaka. There are 
still Bhanja families living at Boud and Daspalla, where they 
established themselves later. When the Bhafijas of Khifijali 
mandala shifted, they probably occupied Ghumsar tract, are 
found at modern Kifijili, located in between Aska and Berham- 
pore in the gr district,5® and have branched off 18 many 


ev 


(x) The Nalas 

From the Madras Museum plates of the time of Narendra- 
dhavala,!®® whose find spot is unknown and which are assigned 
to a date not later than the 10th century A.D., it is known that 
the Kingdom of Khindarasingha consisted of some Mandalas. 
Gomunda mandala and Karunda manadla find mention here. 
Narendradhavala has been described as a Nala King and the 
charter mentions 


“5 @୫ {କା । ଷୀ ମଦ୍ଙସଙ ୪୩ । 
ରଫୁ0୪ ଷର । ସଂ faନ୍ଷ୍୍ । 
ମୀ ସହ ଫଟ ଖୀଞଷ ଖୁ ଞସ ଧା fap —" etc. 


S.N. Rajaguru!®®% states that in the Madras Museum inscrip- 
tion we find that the Nagavansi Kings migrated from a place 
called Dharanimba, but for identiffcation of that place we are 
not in a position to offer any tangible suggestion. 
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This charter is the earliest reference of Kirunda mandala 
and this territory comprised the old Kalabandi State areas, as 
known from the old records preserved in Kalabhandi Darbar 
records.!°! So, this is the earliest record of a Naga prince. 
Karunla mandala portion of the territory seems to have merged 
into the territory of the later rising SOmavamsis and the Nagas 
received full co-operation and patronisation of these Séma- 
vamsis, as known from copper plate charters, and discussed jin 
SOomavams$is chapter. : 


(xi) The Somavamsis 

The deciphgrment of tbe rule of forty four Kesari Kings 
(SO0mavamsis) for six hundred years at Utkal, from Madala- 
panji, as proposed by G.C.H. Jagadeb,!°® which has been 
long declared as incorrect by historians and scholars, is going 
to decoy tbe study of History, done by scholars, So far. 
Unless this has been fully established, it will be wise to accept 
the chronology of the SO6mavamSsis, arranged with the help of 
copper plates and stone inscriptions discovered. These Kings 
have never claimed to have been descended from the Pandu- 
vamsa. S.R. Nema!® has produced the chronology of the later 
SOomavamsi Kings thus : 
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1. Sri Sivagupta (circa 910 A.D.) 


2. Mabhbabhavagupta I Janamejaya 
(circa 925-960 A.D.) 
| 


3. Yayati Mahasivagupta I Vicitravira 
(circa 960-988 A.D.) 


| 
Abhimanyu I 
4. Mahibhavagupta II Bbimaratha | 
(circa 988-1001 A.D.) | 
| 


| | 
5. Mahasivagupta If! 6. Nahusa 
Dharmaratha Mabhabhavagupta III 
(circa 1001-1012 A.D.) (circa 1012-1016 A.D.) 


7. Indraratha 
(circa 1016-1023 A.D.) 


8. Candibhara Yayati 
Mahasivagupta III 
(circa 1024-1060 pd 


| : | 
9. Uddyotakésari Abhimanyu II 
Mahabhavagupta IV of Kosala 
(circa 1060-1085 A.D.) | 
| 


10. Janamejaya II SOmé6svara 
(circa 1085 A.D.) (Pascima Lanka) 
| 


Yuvaraja 11. Puranjaya 12. MabdasSivagupta Karnadeva 
Dharmaratha (circa 1106-1118 A.D.) 
{Ko6sala) 
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Archaeological remains in ruinous conditions of Réinipur- 
Jharial in Bolangirpatna!®* and of Belkhandi in Kalahandi 
district, assigned to 7th, 8th and 9th centuries by scholars 
uriequivocally preserve the glories of the rule of S6mavamtsi, 
in the eastern part of South K6sala. Itis supposed that full 
-survey of archaeological sites of western Orissa and excavations 
‘will solve many of the missing links of Somavamsi period. 

In spite of the effort of many scholars! on proving their 
relationship with the PianduvamS$si (early SOmavams$i) Kings of 
‘South KOSsala, it is not possible now to restore the missing link 
between them, due to the lack of reliable information. S.R. 
Nema!® rightly remarks that this may be left to future discove- 
‘ries, which may alone throw more light on the problem. 


(a) Sri Sivagupta Deva (circa 910 A.D.) 

No grant of Sri Sivagupta Deva has yet been discovered and 
he is known from the charters of his son and successor Maha- 
‘bhavagupta Janamejaya. The Vakratentali grant!®® describes him 
as ‘paramabhattaraka mahérajadhiraja parameSvara Sri 
Sivagupta Deva,’ while Nagpur Museum plates!®® name him as 
“Mahda-Sivaguptadeva.’ These sovereign titles attributed to him, 
by his son, show that Sri Sivagupta Deva was not subordinate 
and was a completely Self-Governing King. 

During his period, the northern part of South KO8ala seems 
to have been in tense period, because the Bilhari stone inscrip- 
‘tion?’ states that Mugdhatunga, the son and successor of 
KoOkalla I, conquered the lines of countries along the eastern 
-sea-shore and took (the country of Pali from the Lord of K6$ala). 
The country of Pali which was conquered from the King of 
Kosala was probably the territory round Ratanpur; for, the 
village of Pali which contains the aforementioned exquisitely 
carved temple of Siva with an inscription of the Bana King 
Vikramaditya I lies only 12 miles to the north of Ratanpur. 
The King of Ko$sala from whom the country of Pali was 
wrested is not named in the aforementioned Kalachuri inscrip- 
tion, but the foregoing discussion must have made it plain that 
he was probably a Bana King.” V.V. Mirashi’*”? states that 
.after conquering the country round Ratanpur, Muegdhatunga 
placed it in charge of one of his younger brothers. There is & 
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gap of nearly a century in the history of this Kaijachuri branch,. 
for which no records have come to light. We do not, therefore, 
know even the name of this founder of the Kalachuri branch of 
Dakshina K6$sala. But from a statement in the Ratanpur stone 
inscription!”? it seems that the Kalachuri Capital in that age 
was Tummana, which has been identified with Tuman, a small. 
village in the former Lapha Zamindari of the Bilaspur district. 
The Kalachuris seem to have reigned there for two or three 
generations (from circa 895 to 950 A.D.) but were ultimately 
‘ousted by some enemy, perhaps a Somavamsi King ruling over 
the eastern parts of Dakshina KoOSsala. 

This favourable opportunity seems to have been utilised by 
Sivaguptadeva. S.R. Nema™ rightly remarks that Sri Siva- 
gupta, thus, successfully revived the almost lost and wanting 
fortune of his family by establishing an independent Kingdom 
by his own valour. Though his enemies did not allow him peace 
to consolidate his power, the credit, however, should be given: 
to him for preparing the ground for his son, Mahabhavagupta 
to conquer the whole of Tri-Kalinga and to assume the title of 
Tri-Kalingadbipati. 


(b) Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya (circa 925-960 A.D.) 

Mahabhbavagupta I Janamejaya most probably established. 
himself as King in circa 925 A.D.” Ten of his charters dis- 
covered so far bear testimony of his long rule for more than 34- 
years.!*° He is delineated as ‘Paramabhattaraka-Mahdarajadhi- 
raja-Paramesvara-Paramamahesvara-Somakulatilaka-Trikaling- 
adhipati.**” Kalibhana plates suggest that he assumed the: 
viruda Dharmakandarpa. 

Vakratentali grant of Mahabhavagupta Janamejayadeva, ® 
was issued in his 3rd regnal year, Sravana, 5th day from war- 
camp (Skandabha) victorious city of Suvarnnapura. It records: 
King’s donation of the Vakratentali village of Lupattara-khanda. 
The donee was Bhattaputra Jataveda, son of Bhattaputra. 
Srivachha, who was a resident of Meranda and migrated from 
Phamvalli kandara of Radha and who belonged to Kaundinva. 
gotra, VaSsishtha pravara (and) a student of Chhandoga Charana. 
The grant was written by the Mabhasandhivigrahika’s Prativaddba. 
Kayastha Koighosha, son of Vallabhaghosba and Sangrima. 
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was the engraver, while the plates were made by Mangala: 
Mabhasri, son of Rayana Oijha. The mention of war-camp: 
yictorious city shows to some extent that the King was in state 
of conflict by then and his grant was made jn his 3rd regnal 
year, from the victorious city, i.e. after the King won. 

Kalibhana plates of Janamejaya Mabhabhavagupta!”? were: 
issued in the 6th regnal year, Phalguna Sukla (or dvitiya- 
paksha), the 1st tithi (Pratipada) from the town Mirasima- 
Pattana. The mention of town Murasima-Pattana signifies that 
peace and tranquillity prevailed then. The plates record the: 
grant of a village called Jambugrama, situated in the visaya or 
district of Pota. The donee was Bhattaputra Govinda, son of 
Bhattaputra Konda, who belonged to the Parasara gotra, 
Vasishtha-Sakti-Parasara pravara and MAadhyandina branch of 
the Vajasaneya (Charana) School of the Yajurveda. The plates 
were written by the above mentioned Kayastha Koighosba, son 
of Vallabhaghosha who was attached to the Minister for peace 
and war Mahdsandhivigrahin Malladatta. 


Patna plates of Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta’”’ were also 
issued in the 6th regnal year, Ashadha, the 8th titbi of the 
bright fortnight from victorious city Mirasima. The mention 
of victorious city Mirasima shows the success of this King 
against the opponent. The object of the plates was to register a 
grant of a village named Vakavedda, in the Onga-tala vishaya 
or district on the bank of the river Onga to four Brahmanas. 
The donees were four Brahmanas : (a) Daméka son of Aivuli, 
belonging to the Kautsa gotra, with Pravara of Angirasa, 
Ambarisha and Yauvanisva, and the anupravara of YuvanaSsva, 
Ambarisha and Angirasa, a student of the Kauthuma Sakh in 
the Sama-Veda, an immigrant from Pampasarasi and a resident 
of Leisrnga; (b) Son of Narapaganda, belonging to the Gau- 
tama gotra, with the Pravara of Angirasa and the anupravara 
of Barhaspatya, a student of the Kanva Sakha in the Yajur- 
Veda, an immigrant from Odayasringa and a resident of 
Khandakshetra; (c) Vasudeva, son of Hrshikesa, of the 


Krshnatreya gotra, with the pravara of Archaninasa and the 
anupravara of Sy3vasva, a student of the Kanva $&kha in the 
Yajur-Veda, an immigrant® from Konkaledda and a resident of 


Lipdtunga and (d) Kondadeva, son of Ramesarman, of the 
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Agasti gotra, with the pravara of Idhmavaha end the anupra- 
vara of Chyavana, a student of the Kanva sakha in the Yajur- 
Veda, an immigrant from Kalinga and a resident of Pampasarasi. 
The charter was written by the above mentioned Kayastha 
Koighosha, son of Vallabhaghosha, who belonged to the office 
of the son of the Mahasandhivigrahin Malladharadatta. 

Patna Museum plates of Janamejaya Mabhabbhavagupta!®! 
were also issued in the 6th regnal year Karttika, from the 
victorious camp located at Mirasima. This grant of the plates 
was to record the donation of Pasitala village in the P6ta- 
vishaya. The donees were Kesava and Srisrapa (or Sri Apya), 
the sons of Bhatta Daddi of KausSsika gotra, and Daladevardja 
{?)—Visvamitra Pravara and belonged to Kinva Sakha. This 
revenue charter was granted after the fixing of the yearly 
revenue as five silver coins. This charter was written by the 
same Kayastha Koighosha, son of Vallabhaghosha and a writer 
attached to the office of the Mahdasandhivigrahin Malladatta, 
son of Dhéaradatta. ” 

Nagpur Museum plates of Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta’®® 
were issued in the 8th regnal year, Karttika, Dvitiya-paksha, 
dvadasi from the prosperous Mirasima, where flights of merry’ 
pigeons rise up at the sound of the anklets of many beautiful 
maidens, (and) whose fame is spread by birds coming from all 
quarters. The mention of prosperous Mirasima signifies the 
favourable circumstances of the King, which seem to have 
prevailed then. This inscription records the grant of the village 
Satallama in the Kasaloda vishya. The donee was Bhbattaputra 
Santhakara, son of Dhrtikara, who bglonged to Gautama 
gotra, who had three Pravaras of Gautama, Angirasa and 
Autathya, who studied the Vajasaneyi-Madhyandina Sakba, 
who had immigrated from the village of Purushamandapa of 
the Odra country (desa), (an) who resided in the village cf 
Murujanga. The edict was written by the Kayastha Allava, son 
‘of Kavilasa, who was attached to the Mahdasandhivigrahi- 
Ranaka-Malladatta, son of Dharadatta. It was engraved by 
Samgrama, son of Riéyana Ojjha. 

Gaintala plates of Janamejaya Mahabhavaguptal33 was 
issued in the }7th regnal year, in the ¢hirteenth tithi of the bright 
fortnight of theamonth of Magha from the charming city Arama 
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Vijaya Kataka, when the King was residing there. The inscrip- 
tion records the grant of a village called Rshigrama, situated 
inthe district of Nimuna visaya. The grant was made in favour 
of a Brahmana called Bhattaputra Sri Tikku, son of Madhu- 
sidana who belonged to vasta gotra, Bhargava-Chyavana- 
Apnuvan-Aurva-Yamadagni pravara and Yamadagni-Aurva- 
Apnuvan-Chyavana-Bhargava anupravara, who migrated from 
the village of Sialuvi situated in Madhya desa and resident of 
Lapusoddagrama in Kosala-desa. The Chief Minister of the 
King Pramabhattaraka-Mabharajadhiraja-Paramesvara Janame- 
jaya deva was,a Brahmana named Sadhairana who was a great 
scholar and mastered in recitations of the Veda and the 
Vedangavidya and also studied the Siksha, the Kalpa and the 
Itihasa like the Suragura (i.e. Vrhaspati). Under his instructions, 
the document was written by Srivatsa, son of Samkilla, on. 
behalf of the Mah3sandhivigrahin and Ranaka Malladatta. 
The engraver (writer ?) was Haradasa, son of Ullasa who was a 
vanika or merchant. The identification as a merchant occupation, 
shows that commercial activities and trade were in progress, in 
that period. 

The charter of the 8th regnal year of Janamejaya Mahabha- 
vagupta shows that prosperity had already come and in 17th 
regnal year, charming city Arama Vijaya Kataka is mentioned. 
Because the political condition then was probably highly 
pleasing, delightful or fascinating that the King was residing at 
the charming city Arama Vijaya Kataka in release from out- 
lawry. The occurrence of the name of Chief Minister Sadbarana. 
in the Gaintala plates and the description of Sadbarana’s 
scholarly excellence, shows that the King appointed Chief 
Minister, who was of befitting capacity, as prescribed in the 
Indian Sastras. 

Sonepur plates of Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta’* were also- 
issued in the 17th regnal year, Ashadba, Suklapaksha, Pafi- 
chami, from the prosperous Arama, which has (all) the ten 
quarters deafened by the fluttering noise of the flocks of pigeons. 
frightened by the jingle of the anklets (worn) on the feet of the 
numerous excellent courtesans (moving) within the enclosures of 
mansions having floors (studded) with bright jewels, which was. 
its fame spread by minstrels hailing from different countries, 
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which vies (in opulence) with the wealth of Kubera (lit. lord 
of riches) exalted in poetic narrations produced by scholars 
endowed with various learning, (and) which has eclipsed the 
‘grandeur of Amaravati (Iit. city of Gods) by the splendour of 
its array of magnificent palaces, lofty buildings, temples, gardens, 
-step-wells, wells and tanks. This charter records the donation of 
a village called, Gottaikéla, included in the Lupture-Khanda in 
Kosala. The donee was the illustrious Kamalavana Merchants’ 
Association, immigrant from Khadirapadra. The village Khadi- 
rapadra may be identified with the modern village of Khara- 
‘pada in the district of Kalahandi (Orissa) (and) resident in 
Suvarnnapura, to be enjoyed as long as the Sun, the Moon, the 
Stars and the FEarth (endure). Being in possession of the 
.charter, this illustrious Kamalavana Merchants’ Association has, 
in its turn, bestowed (the same village), having registered it 
as a deed, on the two temples, (one) of the lord Kesava (and the 
-other) of the lord Aditya, for charity, oblation and offerings as 
well as for repairing wear and tear (in the temples). Lings 44-48 
‘of this charter state, ‘‘Highly renowned in (all) the three Worlds 
is this very illustrious Janamejayadeva, the administration of 
‘whose Kingdom has been carried on by his ministers Sadbharana 
by name, an eminent dvija (lit. twice-born) by birtb, whose 
intellect is clear owing to (his knowledge of) all the lores of 
polity and law worth knowing, who is manifestly a very 
Brhaspati in (expounding) the Vedas and Vedianga vidyas (such 
as) Siksha Kalpa, Itihasa, (and so forth), (and) who is (on 
account of all that) possessed of supreme glory. This 
tamraSsiasana was composed by Kailasa’s son, the illustrious 
Alava, the Mahakshapatalin (attached to) the illustrious Malha- 
‘sandhivigrahin Rinaka Malladatta; and engraved by Haradasa, 
son of Sibrilla.” 

The flourishing state of Arama, which is expressed as 
prosperous Arama probably signified pleasure garden of a bower, 
where there was cessation of all trouble, with recreation rest 
and refreshment, which was calm and peaceful. From sueh 
Arama, where there was pleasure, joy and amusement with 
.convalescent, this grant was made. The mention of courtesans 
refers probably tb the social setting of this institution, which is 
.a symbol of culture and continued in that period. In the same 
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time the existence of Merchants’ Association shows that 
merchandise was flourishing then. Gottaiksla village was 
donated to the Kamalavana Merchants’ Association, but they, 
Just after receiving the gift, bestowed the village as a deed on 
‘two temples. This action might have been to please the King or 
to show the benevolence, which action is usually done by rich 
merchants. 

Chaudwar plates of Janamejaya .Mahabhavagupta!®s were 
issued in the 31st regnal year, Marga (sirsha) Suklapaksha— 
13th tithi, from the victorious city of Arama Kataka. The 
villages Randa and Alanda in the Pova vishaya ip the Kofsala- 
‘deSa were dorfated to the donee Bhatta, the mahattama Sad- 
harana, son of the Bhatta Sobbana, an immigrant from Takari, 
a resident of Turvana in Kosala, belonging to the Bharadvaja 
‘gotra, with tbe pravara of Barhaspatya and Angirasa and a 
student of the Vajasaneya sakha. The charter was written by 
the Kayastha Mahuka, son of Priyankaraditya, who belonged 
to (the office of) the Mahdsandhivigrahin, the RaAinake 
Malladatta. 

Chaudwar plates of Janamejaya Mahabhavagupta!5’é were 
also issued in the 31st regnal year, MargaSsirsha from Arimae- 
Kataka. It mentions the grant of Tilenda village in Sandana 
visaya. The donee was Bhatta Mahattama SAadharana, son of 
Bhatta Sri Sobhana of Bharadvaja gotra, VAarhaspatya and 
Angirasa pravara and a student of Vajasaneya Sakha. 

The mention of victorious city, in much of the charters, 
probably signifies the conquered action of Mahabhavagupta I 
Janamejaya and therefore emphatically has been used. As known 
from the Gaintala plates and Sonepur plates, of the 17th regnal 
year of the King under discussion Sadharana was the Chief 
Minister and was intellect, versed in Vedas and therefore highly 
Jearned. The grant of Tilenda village to such an eminent 
person surely shows the King’s reverence to the learned. 

Kalibhana plates of Janamejaya Mahabhavaguptal” alias 
Dharmakandarpa were issued in the 34th regnal ycar, Asvina, 
thé 8th tithi of the dark fortnight, from victorious camp 
Suvarnapura-Vijayakatakas The plates record the grant of a 
village called Konnayilla in the Tokhbara visayasof the KOSala- 
desa. The donee was Bhattaputra Deva who was the son of 
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Gangeya and grandson of Arjuna and was an immigrant from: 
Muktavathi in Sravasthi. D.C. Sircar and P.C. Rath are of the 
opinion that Sadakataka of this charter, however, does mot 
appear to be a placename, and the passage probably indicates: 
the fact that the donee whose home was at Afijinigrama had to- 
live at the King’s Kataka or camp, referred to in line 1, in 
pursuit of his business. The word KaladeSin seems to mean an 
astrologer attached to the King’s Court. Sadharana, the Chief 
Minister of the King is again praised in this charter, as a sound 
scholar and an able Minister. This shows that Chief Minister 
shared much burden of his Master. The charter was written at 
the instance of DhAaradatta, the minister for peacé and war, who 
apparently succeeded Malladata in the office. The record was 
engraved by Iyoka, son of Yapa. 

If the word KaladesSin signifies an astrologer, then it surely 
shows the charter of Mahibhavagupta Janamejaya, who was 
fond of learning and knowledge, as he probably admired and 
respected Sadharana, who was his Chief Minister and learned 
in Veda, Sastras and very efficient in helping the King in 
administration. So, a lover of learning seems to have admired. 
an astrologer also. 

The copper plates show that they were issued from different 
places by Janamejaya Mabhabhavagupta, viz. Suvarnapura, 
Mirasimapattana and Arama Vijaya Kataka. This proves that 
Janamejaya had no permanent Capital. The narration of the 
charters shows that in spite of wars, the King gradually consoli- 
dated his power and therefore .Jasting peace and tranquillity 
prevailed in his Kingdom. The King’s title Trikalingadhipati 
shows that he was able to bring the whole western Orissa under 
his sovereignty, as the author agrees with the description as 
given by H.K. Mabhatab,®® when he describes Trikalinga as the 
entire region between the Rishikulya river and the Langulya 
river with the Zemindary of Jeypore in Koraput and the districts 
of Bastar, Bolangirpatna, Kalahandi and Sonepur and also the 
district of Sambalpur together. 

The expansion ability of Mahabbavagupta I J anamejaya is 
known from Brahmesvara temple stone inscription!®® which 
states, ‘In bis «Moon’s) family was born Raja Janamejaya, the 
King of Trilinga, whose bright fame was incomparable among 
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the Kings. He was the destroyer of enemies and he drew to 
himself the fortune (Lakshmi) of the King of the Odra country 
who was killed by bis Kunta in a battle where his enemy’s 
elephants were overcome with fatigue fighting with their tusks 
and trunks”. Umakanta Subuddhi!’®% thinks here that since the 
Kosala country and the Udra country (the coastal tracts of 
Orissa) were adjacent States respectively ruled by the SOmavam- 
$sis and the Bhauma Karas, the King of Udra killed by Janame- 
jaya can be taken to be a reigning monarch of the Bhauma Kara 
dynasty of Orissa. About this happening K.C. Panigrahi!™ 
remarks that, in plain words, it means that Janamejaya assumed 
the sovereignty of Orissa after killing its King with his Kunta. 
S.N. Rajguru™® refutes this claim on the basis of epigraphic 
records and is of the opinion that Odra visya or Odra-desa 
ran parallel to Toshali towards her western borders, forming a 
buffer-land between Dakshina KOSala and Toshali and bas 
identified Svabhavatunga with Janamejaya. 

The above mentioned views of Umakanata Subuddhi, K.C. 
Panigrahi and S.N. Rajguru suggest that all of them have 
identified Mahabhavagupta Janamejaya with Svabhatunga, 
who has been mentioned as the father of Prithvimahadevi, in 
her Baud plates.3**3 The acceptence of this view has created 
anachronism in history of Orissa, because the real identification 
of Svabhavatunga with Harsagupta, the King of South Kosala 
and father of the illustrious MahasSivagupta Balarjuna. Verse 
eight of the Sirpur stone inscription of the time of Mahasiva- 
gupta” eulogised Harsagupta thus : 


THT PITA 

ଆସ ଯଂ ସସ ଅସ ମହ: | 

ବଳୀ qafarvafseT (a) 

ଷଙ୍ଲା ନସ ଅ: (ଖ୩) ୪୩୩ ॥ (8 ) 


This proves that Harsagupta was the father of Prithvimaha- 
devi, and father-in-law of Bhauma Kara King Subhikaradeva 
IV? As seen above, Harsagupta ascended the throne of eastern 
South KO8ala and probably during that period, gave his daugh- 
ter Prithvimahadevi in marriage to Bhauma Kara King 
Subhakaradeva IV. In the Patna Museum plates of MahaSsiva- 
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‘gupta Yayati,!® the mention of Svabhavatunga denotes the 

attribute of a King and not the King personally. This 
assignment proves to some extent the later SOmavamsSis to be 
the progeny of the earlier Sémavamsis, who had called 
themselves Panduvamsi. 

During this period Odra ran parallel to Toshali towards her 
western borders and the reference to Raja Janamejaya killing 
‘the King of Odra, with his Kunta, mentioned in Brahamesvara 
temple possibly refers to a Bhafija King of Dhritipura. N.K. 
Sahu!’¢ also states, ‘‘It is known from the Bramhesvara temple 
inscription that Janamejaya defeated and killed the King of 
‘Odra in a hotly contested battle. This Odra King was very 
likely Ranabhafija of Khinjali-mandala after whose death the 
Bbafijas left the Baudhb region and migrated towards Ganjam.” 
More discoveries are required to add more information to the 
arcanum of shifting of the Bhafijas of Khinjali-mandala. 

Bilhari stone inscription’? describes Lakshmanaraja II, 
whom V.V. Mirashi assigns the period 945-970 A.C. thus “He 
worshipped Sdmesvara with that (effigy of) Kaliya wrought of 
jewels and gold, which he had obtained from the prince of Odra, 
after defeating the lord of K68ala. The price, having besides 
presented elephants, horses white garments, garlands, sandal 
and other (gifts), (and) being filled with joy, very humbly 
praised (the God) to get rid of the troubles of wordly existence.” 
This shows that the Kalachuri King Lakshmanarija II of 
Tripuri was probably invited by the Prince of Odra, who seems 
to be of Bhafija dynasty, as stated above. The Prince of Odra 
did not fight against Lakshmanardaja, but instead gave him the 
effigy of Kaliya made of gold and full of jewels. This verse in 
question seems to refer to subjugation of Janamejaya. After 
this march of Kalachuri King Lakshmanaraja II and defeat, 
Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya possibly avenged by killing the 
King of Odra with his Kunta. 

Late Kedarnath Mahapatra™® kad supposed Lakshmanaraja 
I to have worshipped the SOmesvara of Ranijpur-Jharial, site 
and was of the opinion that the date of the expedition of the 
Chedi King Lakshmanaraja to Kosala, when he paid a visit to 
the Somesvara is not known definitely. The opinion of the late 
scholar can’t be accepted because the Bilhari stone inscription!’ 
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clearly mentions, “Having bathed in the Ocean, the illustrious 
{Lakshmanaraja) quietly worshipped (the God) Somésvara with 
golden Jotuses and also offered something else.” The mention 
of Lakshmanaraja’s bath in the Ocean clearly prove that after 
having bath in tbe Ocean, he worshipped SOdmeésvara. The 
‘deity. SOmésvara was existing near the Ocean. Therefore V.V. 
Mirashbi®® rightly states, ‘“‘As regards his victory in Lata or 
‘Gujarat, we have the statement in the same inscription that 
Lakshmanaraja, in the course of his expedition in the west, 
worshipped the God Sémésvara, evidently identical with SOma- 
natha near Varaval in Saurashtra and dedicated to the deity the 
aforementioned effigy of Kaliya.” 

MabhAabhavagupta I Janamejaya had a long successful rule of 
35 years, because his last Kalibhana plates, known so far were 
issued in his 34th regnal year. His son and successor Maha- 
‘Sivagupta Yaydti I, ‘praised him thus “A celebration of 
splendour (which the world had seen) at the time when the 
consecration of the great Yudhishthira had taken place a 
parallel] event of exultation had been experienced (by the people 
of the KO6Sala country), when the royal tbrone (of Kosala) was 
occupied by the great King Janamejaya, whose adorable glory 
had become a subject of hearty welcome of the public, whose 
prowess and valour and determination are charming (and they 
have been) based on flawlessness owing to (his) observance of 
the Sastras (or the rules prescribed therein); whose commend- 
able personality (and) power had taken tbe shape of luminary 
to dispel the gloom caused by the enemies; whose mercy (and) 
charity have produced excellent results in all the seven islands 
(world) (and) who acquired many a great qualities or property 
equal to those of Somaraja (the moon); who is (considered to be) 
the Janameijaya (son of the epic King Parikshita) himself 
incarnated (in the Kali-age).2*! 

These two verses convey that Janamejaya acquired the 
wealth of a King named Somaraja and bad shown mercy to a 
Naga King.2°® Somarija and the Naga King bave not yet been 
identified. 4 

Another commendable statement is known frdm the Patna 
plates of Mahasivagupta Yayati,2°3 which states, “There was 
on the earth a beautiful King named Janamejaya, who had a 
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pure and mild appearance and a lotus-like face who had sub- 
jugated by the force of his arms all his enemies, and whose 
spotless fame, well known throughout the three worlds, covered 
the eight quarters like a canopy.” 

These declarations show that Janamejaya was an ideal 
King. 


(c) Maha-Sivagupta Yayati I (circa 960-988 A.D.) 

Maha-Sivagupta Yayati succeeded his father Mahabhava- 
gupta I Janamejaya. Anachronistic estimate has found place in 
the history of Orissa, because this King has been identified 
with another name Svabhavatunga.®’ D.C. Sircar®®% regards 
Svabbhavatunga, as another name of Yayati MahdasSivagupta I 
himself. 

As mentioned above, Baud plates?’ of PrithvimahAidevi, 
were issued, after she ascended the Bhayma-Kara throne, and 
assumed the title Tribhuvanamahadevi II. The Baud plates are 
dated in the year 158 of the Bhauma-Kara era. S.R. Nema’®? 
has fixed the starting of the Bhaum era in 831 A.D. and has 
gone to the extent of saying that thus the Bhauma Queen 
Tribhuvanamahadevi’s grant of the year 158 may have been 
issued in circa 831-}-158=989 A.D. This also evidently shows. 
that her father, Maha-Sivagupta Yayati I alias Svabhavatunga 
may have flourished in the last quarter of the 10th century. 

Umakanta Subuddhi?®® after detail study is of opinion.that 
the Bhauma-Kara era began in 736 A.D. and has dated the 
Baud plates in the year 158 (894 A.D.) The SO6mavamS$i King 
Maha-Sivagupta YayatiI, whom scholars have identified with 
Svabhivatunga, cannot be dated so Jate. Therefore Svabhava- 
tunga can be identified with Harsagupta, as mentioned above 
only. Harsagupta was probably ruling in the period circa. 
570-585 A.D. as mentioned above and Prithvimahadevi alias. 
Tribhuvanamahadevi II in 894 A.D. There is a gap of about 
300 years among them. It is supposed that this problem can be 
solved with new discoveries only, and therefore should be left 
to future. I 

The earligst record of Maha-Sivagupta Yayati I was Orissa 
State Museum plates,®® issued in his 4th regnpal year from: 
VYinitapura, which has been identified with modern Binka, on: 
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the Mabanadi, where ruin of stone revetment js seen in ruins. 

Jt seems, this King established his Capital at Vinitapura and 
therefore the earlier records of him were issued from this site. 
.As this place got its importance of being the Capital, its beauti- 
fication and improvements must have been done. The stone 
revetment or ghat embankment on Mahanad;i there, might have 
been constructed during this act of improving. After becoming 
King in 960 A.D. Mahad-Sivagupta Yayati TI, took the titles 
ParamamaheSvara-Paramabhattaraka-Mahérajadhiraja-Prames- 
vara and Trikalingadhipati. His first charter so far discovered 
was issued in his 4th regnal year, Kartika, Sth tithi, from the 
prosperous and victorious town of Vinitapura, at the instance 
of the Mahisandhivigrahi, Ranaka Sri Chhichatesvara and 
consent of the Mahikshapatala Sri Santi Naga and the 
engraver was Sri Yallaka. The grant was of village Kudukulo- 
Khandakshetra, situated in Ganditama-Visaya of Odra-desa. 
The donee was Sri ‘Kako, son of Madhu and grandson of 
Bhattaputra Damodara of Kausika gotra, and Trirsi Pravara 
and who came from the village of Likhadiya of Sravasti. Verse 
I of this record describes the Capital town of Vinitapura thus : 
“Where all enemy Kings remain alert in performing their 
respective services (which they owe to their overlord) in humble 
manner so that the Capital-town (Vinitapura) appears like an 
asrama (where hermits live), where from they (the enemy Kings) 
convey their desires (to the overlord), which place (Vinitapura) 
jis thus named by learned ministers who attained excellent popu- 
larity among the citizens by their award of justice, based 01 

sound principles of Dharmasastras and Arthafsastras.” This 
inscription records the gift of a village in Odra-deSa. This 
shows that as Yayati I’s father Janamejaya bad already conque- 
red Odra-deSa, naturally that area formed a part of Yayati 
I’s empire. 

The next charter discovered So far is Patna Museum plates 
of Mahasivagupta Yayati,*!° issued in the 8th regnal year, Mar- 
gasis a, Sukla-paksha, the 13th tithi, from Vinitapura. It records 
the.grant of lands on the northern part of Dasanariya river (or 
the river of the Dasarna country), belonging to the village Tala- 
kajja in Sanila (or Sanrla) visaya (district) in the Kosala 
country toa Briahmana Sri Kamadevya, son of Narasimha and 
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grandson of Harsha of KaiSyapa gotra and KaésSyapa-Vatsa- 
Naidhruva pravara and belonged to the Madhyan-dina-sakha: 
of Vajasaneya Charana, an immigrant from Maddhila and a 
resident of Jalajadda in K6Sala. Lines 40-42 of this inscription 
speak of a powerful Kosala King of the SOmavams$a (referring 
probably to Mahasivagupta himself) who defeated probably the 
Chedis. The last two words of the record speak of the devasta- 
tion of some place, probably Dahala or the Chedi country (‘made 
Dahana or Dahala uninhabited’). His reign in the Kosala 
country is as pleasant as the sweet beams of the full-moon and 
he acquired the goddess of wealth by defeating the Chedis. So 
also, the King of Chedi (Lakshmana) tied jata on his head like 
an ascetic and entered into the jungle in fear of the SOmavams$i 
King, Svabhavatunga. He (Lakshmana) also considered Bhatta- 
pedi and other Viradhas (the aboriginals) as the enemies, (for 
which reason) be lost his Lakshmi or the Kingdom and wealth 
and went to the far south where he took shelter in a Saiva- 
Kshetra. 

With reference to this charter, Sircar?! says that a short 
supplement, comprising three verses, engraved at the end of a 
charter of Yayati Mahifsivagupta,?!? tells us that a King of 
Kosala of the lunar dynasty (Soma-kula), named Svabhava- 
tunga, defeated the Chaidyas or Kalachuris of Dahala (modern 
Jubbulpore region). It seems further to say that certain lieute- 
nants of the Chedi (Kalachuri) King, beaded by Bhatta-Pedi, 
were honoured by their master for invading the SO0mavamési 
Kingdom and carrying away in number of women, but that 
the SOmavam§$i monarch, aided by a general named Lakshmana, 
pursued the Chedi forces into the enemy’s territory, killed 
Bhatta-Pedi and rescued the captured women. It also describes 
how Svabhavatunga’s son (whose name is not mentioned) cared 
little for the Chaidya (Kalachuri King) named Durgaraja and 
burnt the land of Pahala (the Chedi country) rendering it 
depopulated. 

An interesting factor is the discovery of a sculpture, depict- 
ing abduction scene, from Junagarh Site of Kalabandi district, 
now preserved at the Sambalpur University Museum. Dev 
Anand Chopdar®’® has done study on it and is of the opinion 
that if the image, under study, would be taken as depicting a. 
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contemporary’ socio-political event, it may be interpreted as the 
abduction of a Kalachuri lady by a SO6mavams$i bero. It is 
tempting to identify the Somavams$i bero with Lakshmana who 
figures in the Patna Museum plates of Yayadati I as vanquishing 
the Kalachuri general Bhatta-Pedi and coming back to his 
master with a lady under his strong grip. The majestic look of 
the soldier and the pitiable plight of the lady presents a scene 
which was heroic and at the same time patbetic. It probably 
commemorates the victory of Yayati I over the Kalachuris as 
depicted in the Patna Museum plates. 

The hero of this sculpture stands in a majestically moving 
pose and wears only a loin cloth and a beautiful head-dress. 
The author has done archaeological survey at Bilaspur and 
Raipur districts of Madhya Pradesh and is of the opinion that 
sculptures showing head-dresses are usually found in the Kala- 
churi sculptures. Therefore the abduction scene studied by Dev 
Anand Chopdar can “only identify a Kalachuri hero and in no 
circumstances can be identified with any otber. So, the sculp- 
ture seems to depict the victory of Kalachuri hero and cannot 
be assigned to this period. It will be better to date this sculp- 
ture in 12th century or 13th century A.D. after the whole of 
South K6sala came under the sovereignty of the Kalacburis of 
Ratanpur.®4 

Svabhavatunga, mentioned in the above lines is an attribute, 
which seems to be inherent among the SOmavamé$is, as it has 
already been mentioned above tbat the real identification of 
Svabhavatunga is with Harsagupta. 

The Chedi King” defeated by Maha-Sivagupta Yayéati 1, 
before his 8th regnal year, seems to be a successor of Lakshma- 
naraja II of Tripuri. Yayati I’s son, mentioned in the verse 3 of 
the concerned copper plates, seems to be Mabhabhbavagupta Il 
Bhimaratha, who valued the turbulent Chaidyas, nothing more 
than mere straw, burnt that country of Dabala, ruining it to 
desolation. V.V. Mirashi?!5 states that the prestige of the 
Kalachuris seems to have sunk very low during the reign of 
Ynvarajadeva II. Therefore, it seems that Yuvarijadeva II 
was defeated and as the description shows, he tied jat@ on his 
head like an ascetic and entered into the jungle in fear of the 
Somavam$i King and went to the far south where be took 
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shelter in a Saiva-Kshetra. The Saiva-Kshetra where the Kala 
churi King took shelter was Raaipur-Jharial Complex. The 
author has reached to this opinion because there is collaborating 
evidence.?!¢ 

The translation of the short supplement, comprising three 
verses, engraved at the end of the copper plate grant of Yayati 
I issued in the eighth year of his reign, is given by K.C. Pani- 
‘grahi®!” thus, “That Svabhnvatunga, who was like a Sun to the 
lotus of the Séma family and who was like a full moon in 
protecting the Kosala country, became King by his own manp- 
liness and by defeating the Chaidya (Kalachuris) spread the 
fortune. His son, like Visnu, without caring a fig for the 
immensely powerful Chaidya (Kalachuri) Yuvaraja, the best 
among those unfit to be born, depopulated Dahala by burning 
it ; and like Rama in the company of Laksmana, took to the 
boundary (of his own Kingdom), the troops of elephants belong- 
ing to the King of Chedi (the Chedi or Ka!achuri country) and 
engaged in carrying away women, along with the soldiers, 
maid-servants etc., the decorators and tbe captured women.” 

Lines 36-41 of this charter tell us that it was written by 
Ucchavanaga (or Utsavanaga ?), the Utthita sani (?), son of 
Samamphenallava (?), by the command of the ranaka Dhara- 
datta, the MahAasandhivigrabin. This shows that one Uccha- 
vanaga was working as a draftsman in SOmavams$i Darbar then. 

Cuttack plates of MahasSsivagupta Yayati®!® were issued in his 
9th regnal year, Jyeshthba, Sukla-paksha, the 13th tithi, from 
Vinitapura, to a Brahman Sankhapini, son of Dinakara and 
grandson of Ananta, an immigrant from Srivallagrama in the 
Madhyade$a, a resident of Silabhafijapati in the Odra country, 
belonging to the Takkara Bharadvaja gotra, with the pravara of 
Angirasa, Birhaspatya and Bharadvaja, and a student of the 
‘Chhandoga-Kauthuma Sakha. The village Chinda-grama in 
the Marada visaya in Dakshina-Tosali was donated. The 
charter was engraved by a person named Madhava. Chhi- 
Chhatesa, the minister of the King, holding the office of Samdhi- 
vigrahin is praised. 

Dakshina-Tosali, in which Chanda-grama was situated, once 
formed an integral part of the dominion of the Bhauma-Karas. 
So, it seems that by the time of 9th regnal year Mahaé-sivagupta 
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“Yayati I bad extended his dominion to the east. According to 
‘the chronology followed here. the year of the issue of this char- 
ter will be 969 A.D. The end of the Bhauma-Kara rule may be 
..asSigned to circa 945 A.D.® So, it seems that by the period 
-of the 9th regnal year of Yayati I the prevalence of Bhauma- 
Kara administration had defunct. As an able King Yayati I 
‘couldn’t have remained a mere spectator and the political chaos 
situation, which followed, in the eastern region of his Kingdom, 
due tojfight forisuccession, female suctession, lack of inheritance 
-among Bhauma-Karas and atlast disorder, must have invoked 
Yayati I to make incursion to the east. 

Moreover, confused condition of the neighbouring area of 
-old relation’s territory of the S6mavamsi, might have been 
‘Obligation for Yayati I or might have made him bound, to put 
it into order. 

Nibinna charter of Mahasivagupta Yayati22 was issued in 
his 15th regnal year on the 13th day of the bright fortnight of 
Margasirsha month, from Vinitapura. The King is described 
“there as the most devout worshipper of Siva. It records the 
grant of  Nibinna-grama in the Gandhatapati (modern Gandba- 
radhi in the old Baud State) mandala to the Dikshita Pundari- 
kasarman, who was a resident of the village of Maramenda in 
the KOSala country and an immigrant of Bhataparoli. The 
.-donee was the son of Narayana-sSarman and grandson of 
Uhlasa-sSarman. He belonged to the Bharadvaja-gotra, had the 
.pravaras Angirasa, Barhaspatya and Bharadvaja. The writer 
‘of the grant was the Mahakshapatalaka Sri Uchchhava-Naga, 
son of Allava-Naga, who was known to the Mabhasandhbivigra- 
hika-Ranaka Sri Taradatta, and engraver was Tathakara 
Panaka. mm 

K.C. Panigrahi®®® is of the opinion that the Bhanjas were 
‘occupying the territories between Ko8ala (Sonepur-Sambalpur 
region) and Utkala (coastal districts of Orissa) and therefore, 
it would have been hardly possible for Yayati I to occupy 
“Orissa before ousting the Bhafijas from these territories. That 
she., had succeeded in ousting the Bhanjas from these territories. 
is proved by one of his copper plate grants, issued in the thir- 
teenth regnal year??3 (it should be 15th regnal year), which 
mentions the gift village as situated in the mandala of Gandha-, 
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tapati. The occupation of Gandbhatapati by Yayati I clearly 
shows that he successfully ousted Satrubhanija from the Baud 
region. It is also very likely that Yayiti I would have fought 
with Satrubhanja and ousted him from the Baud region, or €lse 
it would not have been possible for him to build up the united 
Kingdom of KOSala and Uikala. 

It has already been discussed above that Mahabhavagupta I 
Janamejaya, the father of Yayati I had killed the King of Odra, 
with bis Kunta, as mentioned in Brahmesvara temple inscription 
and it was possibly Ranabbafija. So the above discussion of 
K.C. Panigrahi of ousting or expelling Satrubhanja, the father 
of Ranabhafija, cannot be accepted. 

The Patna plates of MahaSivagupta Yayati®®4 were issued in 
his 24th regnal year Ashadha, from Yayatinagara. Yaydtina- 
gara seems to be the new Capital apparently founded by him on 
Mahianadi, after incursion to the east, identified with Jaktinagar 
village, on the right bank of Mahanadi, with ruins, about seven 
miles to the west of Baud. The. King grants the village of 
Delédeli in the Telatatta Visaya in KoOsaladesa to the Bhatta 
Mahbodadhi, a resident of Antaradi in the Lavada visaya. It 
was written by the Kayastba Thathagata, belonging to the 
office of Mahasandhivigrabin Rinaka Dharadatta and engraved 
by Vijnani Vasuka. 

The last charter of the King was the Patna plates of Maha- 
sSivagupta—Yayati,®®° issued in his 28th regnal year, Bhadra- 
pada, the 5th tithi of the bright fortnight, from Yaydatinagara. 
It records the donation of the village Luttaruma of Tela-tatta: 
visaya to the donee Mahbodadbi, son of SiddheSsvara and grand- 
son of Paramesvara of Kausika gotra and Devarata Audala- 
Visvamitra pravara and belonged to Gautama Sakha, an inbabi- 
tant of Ntaradi in the Lavada district (visaya) an immigrant 
from Kasili in the Sravasti-Mandala. Mahodadhi seems to be: 
the same who has been mentioned in the previous grant. 

This charter, written by Kayastha Suryasena belonging to 
the office of (or, a servant of) the ‘minister of peace and war’ 
of the Kosala country, is to last as long the Sun and the Stars 
endure.®®® The mention of the ‘minister of peace and war’ of 
the KOSala country, here probably shows that by that time, due 
to the extension and incursion of the eastern country, of the: 
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SOmavams$i empire, division of labour and appointment of 
official in different regions had already begun. Because of this 
reason Yayati probably shifted his Capital, further east. The 
charter on his 28th regnal year describes Yayatinagara in the 
following manner :22? 

“—where the enjoyment of love is being continually intensi- 
fied and still more intensified by the close embraces (of lovers), 
by which fatigue is removed, in which hissing sound often. 
appears and in which hairs often stand on their ends, although 
such enjoyment suffers interruptions as the ardent young couple 
show their skill in the various processes of conjugal enjoyment 
with their eyes dilated (with excitement) and with their minds 
subdued and fascinated by amorous thoughts; 

“where, even in the midst of quarrels arising from 
jealousy, lovers, beaten by lotuses from the ears of women who 
have cast the beauty of the celestial damsels into shade by the 
greatness of their endless and peculiar charms, have all their 
mental anguishes roused to action by the entrance of the sharp 
arrows of Cupid, with their hairs standing on tke ends (lit. 
sprouting up) on account of the sprinkling of the drops of sweet 
(from the persons of the objects of their love); 

“where, at the tops of houses beautifully whitewashed, 
the places of assignation of unchaste women and their peart 
ornaments were whitened by the clusters of rays issuing from 
the club-like tusks of very lofty elephants—the rays which 
rendered the autumn moon useless in the matter of dispelling 
darkness; 

“__(and) where tke fatigue of the women enjoying conjugal 
caresses with ardent attachment is removed by the, breezes 
surcharged with the particles of water sent up by the breaking. 
and swelling of the high waves of the Mahénadi.” Such was. 
the town of Yayatinagara. 

It is further known from this charter that the King Yayati I 
had defeated a King named Ajapala and captured thirty-two- 
big elephants from him. Because of paucity of data, nothing. 
more is known about this Ajapala and his Kingdom. Further 
this charter says that the King’s glory was sung in all the three 
worlds. The Brahmesvara temple stone inscription of the time 
of Udyotakesari??® also mentions Yayati was a celebrated King, 
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who deprived the wives of his inimical Kings or their pride of 
lovely treasures who was the master of the Kingdom with its 
seven limbs, who was of wonderful understanding in power and 
morals, charitable and most virtuous and whose lawful deeds 
and conduct remained unchangeable from his very childhood. 
The re-establishment of the shrine of Jagannath at Puri with 
a temple built there, was another great work of Yayati®®®’%, Jn 
the words of H. von Stietencron,®”’ “we have seen that two 
important elements of the later Jagannath cult, namely (1) the 
connection of Purusottama, with Narasimha and (2) the 
juxtaposition of Visnu and Siva on a common platform (Vedi) 
were possibly introduced into Central Orissa from the west 
along the MahAanadi river. Both elements were present in the 
Western hill tracts of Orissa around 900 A.D. They could 
advance further down into the coastal area in the middle of 
the 10th century when Yayati I established the S6mavamSs$i rule 
in Utkala. He was probably the founder of the extensive 
empire. He probably divided his territory into two units, giving 
Utkala to his brother Vicitravira, while he himself remained in 
Daksina KoSala.?3! Hermann Kulke?3? puts it thus, “After 
establishing himself as the new King of Orissa and founder of 
the Soémavam$sa dynasty, Yayati Kesari invited the learned 
scholars and priests of his Kingdom and asked them to tell 
him the whereabouts of Jagannitha ‘the Lord of the Kings of 
‘Orissa’ (Odi$sa rajara prabhu). When Yayati came to know 
that Jagannatha had been taken to a secret place near Sonepur 
in western Orissa 144 years ago after the invasion of a foreign 
King Raktabahu, he started on an expedition to Sonepur in 
order to recover the Lord of Puri. After overcoming various 
obstacles, Yayati discovered the three images under a tree in the 
village Gapali but they were so badly decayed that he decided 
to have new images prepared. This sacred renewal of the 
wooden images, however, could only be performed by the 
Daita priests, the descendants of the tribal Saora chief Bisva- 
basu who had been the first worshipper of Jagannétha in the 
hoary past. But these Daita priests, together with the Pasi- 
Priests of Puri (the descendants from Bisvabasu’s daughter 
Lalita and the Brahmin .Vidyapati) had also fled before Rakta- 
babu. With the help of Jagannatha Yayati discovered the 
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Daitas in Biribandha and the Patis in Ratanpur, places lying 
in western Orissa and eastern Madhya Pradesh respectively. 
These priests set up new images according to the SaAstras. 
Yayati Kesari had then constructed a new temple for Jagan- 
natha in Puri and renewed the cult. This act of re-installation 
of Jagannatha was the greatest cultural knit, the SOomavamsi 
rule could give.” 

Yayati’s work at Puri was both political and religious and 
was meant to be spectacular. In the words of K.C. Panigrahi,?33 
another tradition credits Yayati Kesari with the performance 
of the Asvamedha sacrifice at Jajpur, to which ten thousand. 
Brabmins are said to have been invited by him from Kanauja. 
Yayati I united KOSala and Utkala politically and culturally: 
and can justly be regarded as the father of the modern Orissa. 
The grateful posterity remembered him and made him the hero- 
of the numerous traditions still current in the land. Yayadti 
Kesari is almost a household name in Orissa and all living. 
monuments, irrespective of their age, are generally attributed. 
to him. 

Because the site of Jajpur is identified with Guhadevapataka: 
or Guhesvarapataka,®3## the old Capital of Bhauma-Karas, it 
might have been proper for Mabhasivagupta YayatuiI to have 
performed Asvamedha sacrifice and to have constructed stone. 
revetment named Dasasvamedha Ghata on Baitarani river. 
After much discussions, K.C. Panigrahi®35 further states that 
whether Yayati KeSsari, to be identified with Yayati I of the 
SOmavams$si dynasty, ever performed ten Asvamedha sacrifices,. 
will remain a disputed point, but there should be no dispute 
about the fact that, in associating Yaydati-pattana or Yayadti- 
nagara with the Asvamedha sacrifice, the poet has followed 
the tradition mentioned above. Therefore, Yaydti-pattana of 
his description can be no other place than Jajpur. 

The author finds it difficult to accept the view of K.C. 
Panigrahi, for identifying Jajpur to be Abhinava (new) 
Yayatinagara. 

The establishment of Cuttack and the construction of 
revetments of rivers at “Cuttack are also mentioned in the 
Madalapanji. P. Acharya®3® says that the traditional date of 
these works goes back to the 10th century A.D. when the Kings. 
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of the KeSsari dynasty of the Madala-panji were ruling in 
Orissa; but up till now no evidence has been found which 
supports the tradition. The stone revetment of Cuttack is such 
an engineering work in Orissa, that there is no second work in 
India which can be compared with it. The stone revetment at 
the embankment of Roaital Sagar, situated at the Maraguda 
valley,®3” ruins of stone revetment at the right bank of Udanti 
river, near the Dumer Bahal site (both situated in the Nawapara 
sub-division of Kalahandi district) and the stone revetment of 
ancient Vinitapura, identified with modern Binka, on the Maha- 
padi earnestly proves the art of engineering work of making 
stone revetment; to have evolved at the upper Mahanadi valley 
and this engineering art seems to have been carried to the east 
by the SO0mavamsis; when they got Dasasvamedha Ghata at 
Jajpur and stone revetments of rivers at Cuttack constructed. 

Archaeological discoveries are awaited to assert the location 
of Abhinava (new) Yayatinagar, if at all, the SOmavamsi estab- 
lished a secondary capital in Orissa andt his capital was also 
known as Yayatinagar, as claimed by K. C. Panigrahi.?3 
No doubt Yayatinagar, the Capital of Yayati I, was situated on 
the Mahanadi. K.C. Panigrahi says that Yayati I was probably 
the builder of famous MukteSvara temple at Bhubaneswar 
(vide : Panigrahi, K.C., Archaeological Remains of Bhubaneswar, 
Calcutta, 1961, p. 159). 

All the above narration of the reign of Mabha-Sivagupta 
Yayati I, shows him to be a great warrior, who had much 
achievements and paved the passage for consolidation of 
SOomavamSsi empire, to his successors. He probably breathed 
his last in circa 988 A.D. and was succeeded by his son and 
successor Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha. 


(d) Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha (circa 988-1001 A.D.) 
Mahabhavagupta I] Bhimaratha had a brilliant military 
career, when he was young, as it has already been known that 
he valued the turbulent Chaidyas, nothing more than mere straw, 
burnt that country of Dahala ruining it to desolation, during his 
father’s reign. After his father’s death, he ascended the S@ma- 
vamsi throne at Yayatinagar which was situated on Mahinadi 
.and assumed the title of ParamamaheSvara, Paramabhattaraka,; 
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Mabaérajadhiraja, Paramesvara and Tri-Kalingadhipati.239 

Cuttack plates of Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha,?3° were 
issued in his 3rd regnal year, Margasirsha, Suklapaksha, the 3rd 
‘tithi, from Yaydatinagara, on the Mahanadi. It has been recorded 
that having done worship to the Brahmans of the district at the 
village of Gandasiminilli-grama in the Ko6Ssala-sakhangadyanha 
visaya, issues a command to all the officials and servants of the 
King, to the effect that the village in question has been given by 
him, by this charter, on the occasion of an eclipse of the Sun, to 
the Rianaka Rachchho, son of the Bhatta Vafsistha and sons’ sons 
of the Bhatta ParameSvara, an immigrant from the Bhatta-village 
of Kasilli in the Sravasti Mandala, a resident of Singoa-grama in 
the Devibhoga Visaya in Ko68ala, belonging to the Kausika 
gotra, with the pravara of Visvamitra, Devarata and Audala, 
.and a student of the Chhandoga sakba. 

The Singoda-griama has been identified with Singhar village of 
Khariar ex-estate, which seems to be a place of prosperity in 
those grand old days of South KO8Sala. As facilities were availa- 
ble for & happy livelihood, it attracted emigrants and one such 
‘emigrant of Sravasti was a Brahmana named Ranaka Rachchho 
-of the Kausika gotra. Usually people emigrate for better facili- 
ties and if one would have never hoped for better living then 
‘one would never have emigrated. With this point in view it seems 
that Singjhur and its round about was quite prosperous. It was 
.a matter of coincidence, that this emigrated person happened to 
be a dunee of Somavamsi King Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha. 

Lines 66 to 69 of this charter, praise a minister of the King 
named Singadatta, holding the office of Samdhivigrahin. This 
individual was probably appointed as a Minister of Mahasiva- 
gupta I Yayati, in his 24th regnal year and continued in office 
till Mahabhavagupta 11 Bhimaratha’s ruling period. 

The second charter of this King, known as Maha-kofsala 
Historical Society Plates of Mahabhavagupta,*4! was issued from 
the victorious camp at Kisarakella (Mahavijaya-Kataka), on 
the King’s 11th regnal year, Bhadrapada Vadi. It records the 
dohation of the village Lifjiragrama, situated in Prthura-bhukti, 
was granted to a Bhatta Bsahmana whose father was Cbakra- 
dhara and who belonged to Kapifjjala gotra and Ekarshi 
Vasishtha pravara and a student of the Maitrayani Sakha being 
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an immigrant of Nadhura (probably Mathura of the present. 
day in Uttar Pradesh). The Mahisandhivigrahbin Rudradatta, 
son of Devadatta, who migrated from Ayodhyapura was the 
author of this document. Kisarakella, from which the grant 
was issued, may be identified with the modern village of Kesara- 
kella, situated about 6 miles to the east of Bolangir. Lifijira and 
Prthura may be identified with villages of the same names in 
Sarangarh and Padmapur. 

The Kudopali plates?® grant was made in the 13th regnal year 
of Mahibhavagupta I< Bhimaratha, by Rinaka Sri Punija or Sri 
Purna-Boda of Mathara family, who was a subordinate King 
under him. It was issued from Biamanda Patti, identified with 
modern Bamanda, one of the ex-Garjat States of Orissa, donating 
the village Loisarda in the Gidanda Mandala to the Bhataputra 
Sri Narayana, son of Janirdana of Kaundinya gotra and Mitra- 
varuna pravara, an immigrant from Hastipad. The copper 
plates set bears the swan emblem on its seal. As the donor 
was a Feudatory Chief, belonging to the family of Mathara, it 
can be said that this family might have migrated in some early 
age, from the well known Mathara dynasty of Kalinga who- 
ruled over that country before the advent of the Gangas. 

Some information of Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha can 
be gathered from the charters of his successors. In the Nara- 
simhapur plates of Mahabhavagupta UdyotakeSari,?? Bhimara- 
tha has been mentioned as the ornament and the protector of 
the earth. He (Bhimaratha), through his frontier guards, built 
the pillars of victory on all sides beyogd his Kingdom, which 
served as glittering weapons piercing the heart of the possessors: 
of the regions. Again, in Brahmesvara Temple Stone Inscription 
of the time of Udyotakesari,”4 it has been mentioned that 
Bhimaratha became King who was the Kalpa tree of the Kali 
age and the crown jewel of the princes, modest, of boundless. 
spirit, and whose steadiness, riches, gravity, depth of knowledge 
(was well known) and who was wise in producing prosperity and 
three sorts of power and success, a hero and destroyer of his. 
enemies and who had qualities of a Maharatha. These state- 
ments definitely show Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha to have 
been a powerful, forcible and vigorous King, excelling {in all 
Kingly virtues, who managed bis Kingdom well. Nothing 
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definite is known about his territorial extentions. N.R. Nema?# 
is of the opinion that according to a newly discovered inscription 
of Indraratha, the name of Bhimaratha’s consort was Durga 
who gave birth to many sons and daughters. This proves that 
he led a happy family life also. He probably expired in 100} 
A.D. and was succeeded by his eldest son Dharmaratha. 


(d) MahasSivagupta II Dharmaratha (circa 1001-1012 A.D.) 

Mahidsivagupta II Dharmaratha came to the throne about 
circa 1001 A.D. He took the title of ParamamaheSvara-Param- 
abhattaraka ~ Maharajidhiraja - ParamesSvara - Somakulatilaka- 
Trikalingadhipati, as recorded in the Khandapara copper 
plates,®6 issued in his 11th regnal year from Yayéatinagara, and 
is the only record of the King, discovered so far. This inscrip- 
tion records the grant of a village called Bhilli-sgrama in Abha- 
pari-khanda, situated in Antaruda visaya (district), to a 
Brahmana named Rina Sri Abhimanyu, son of Visu and 
grandson of Dimodara, who belonged to Kasyapa gotra and 
Tryarshi,pravara. This is the first known charter of Dharma- 
ratha. His eleventh regnal year is recorded in the inscription 
alongwith the third tithi of the dark half of Phalguna when the 
grant was issued. The record was written by Netradeva who 
held the posts of Mantrin and Mabhéksbhapatalika. It was 
enshrined by Kumbhbandipala, the Sandhivigrahin, and issued 
in the presence of the Rajaguru named Sahadeva. The engraver 
(smith) was Sollangaka. These officers, who lived in the time 
of Dharmaratha, are not traceable from any other inscription 
of the S6mavamsi Kings so far come to light. 

S.N. Rajaguru?? is of the opinion that the visaya called 
Antaruda in this inscription is mentioned in the Chaurasi plate 
of Sivakaradeva of Samvat 73 (A.D. 810) as Antarudra-visaya 
Vide Journal of Bihar, Orissa Research Society, Vol. XIV, 
pp. 292f.). Probably, this vigaya was located in the Kingdom 
of the Bhaumakara Kings in Dakshina Tosbali, which formed 
a part of the present Puri District. 

Werse 10, text lines 23-2428 of this charter describes him as, 
“the cause of destruction of,his enemies, and who gratified with 
his charity, the crowd of begging persons who fill the circle of 
earth with their eloquent praises.” The Narasimhapur plates?4* 
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describe “Dharmaratha, the son of the glory of the Lunar 
Race, the achiever of the desired object and the only friend of 
the sword, became the head-jewel of all the Kings, when {he 
hostile Kings retreated to the extremity of the far-off country, 
being chased by the soldiers marching on digvijaya, in the 
course of which the dusts swelled.” BrahmesSvara temple stone 
inscription®?® describes the powerful King named Dharmaratha 
as the second Parasurama, who suppressed his enemies by his 
invincible hand possessing strength of the thunderbolt and vas 
powerful like the mid-day Sun. Some scholars? are of the 
opinion that the Banpur copper plates grant of JIndraratha 
state that Dharmaratha conquerred Kalinga and Kongoda and 
appointed his half-brother, Indraratha, as the Governor of that 
territory. In the Khandapara grant, the King claims to have 
burnt many towns of Gauda and Andhra. The political con- 
dition of Gauda and Andhra during that period was so chaotic 
that a successful military campaign of Dharmaratha against 
‘them is not at all improbable. In the Narasimhapur charter, 
he is described as the Lord of the land between the Himalayas 
and the Setubandha because of these military campaigns. The 
Brahmesvara temple inscription calls him the “‘Second 
Parsurama.” 

Most of these conventional praises truly speak of Maha- 
Sivagupta II Dharmaratha as a great warrior King, who pro- 
bably annexed the territory to his empire and therefore his des- 
cendant titled him as “‘Rajamalla” in the Brahmesvara temple 
stone inscription.®® K.C. Panigrahi®53 js of the opinion that 
Indraratha, a subordinate ruler of Orissa ruling at Yaydati- 
nagara (Jajpur), who was appointed by Dharmaratha and who 
was most likely another son of Bhimaratha, came into conflict 
with the contemporary powers and has therefore figured in their 
records. It has already been mentioned that Abhinava (new) 
Yayatinagara might had been located at Jajpur or Cuttack. 


Therefore future archaeological discoveriés are awaited to assert 
the location. The author is of opinion that the site of Yayati- 
nagara in the east, where Indraratha ruled as Governor of that 
territory might have been at Cuttack. 


Dharmaratha, after a rule of probably 11 years, died issue- 
less in 1012“ A.D. and seems to have been succeeded by his 
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younger brother, Nabusa Mahabhavagupta III. 
(e) Nahusa Mahabhavagupta 111 (circa. 1012-1016 A.D.) 

No inscription of Nabusa Mahabhavagupta III has been 
discovered so far. He is known from the charter of his descen- 
dant. The Narasimhapur plates? praise Nagh, as the 
overlord of the country and the celebrated ornament of the 
earth, was as mighty as the lord of the animate beings. His 
(Naghusa’s) rod-like hand, being adorned with the tongue of 
(double edged) sword, resembled the snake when it took the air 
separated from the throat of enemy’s soldiers (who are slain). 
The old Savara women, having suppressed the tears in order to 
teach how to wander in the forest, took pity on the females of 
his (Naghusha’s) enemy and told them that there are many 
tTuttish elephants and there is also a strong lion having irresisti- 
ble access all over the world and again there are huge snakes 
in the holes in the caves of the hills. 

About this description, S.N. Rajaguru®’5 states that it is 
‘quite apparent that Naghusga’s enemy was living in the country 
where the Savaras lived, who as a tribe are seen nowhere except 
in Kalinga and a portion of Dakshina K68sala. S.R. Nema?3s 
believes that here it will be more pertinent to believe that the 
‘successor of Saktivarman i.e. his brother, Vimaladitya who 
ascended the throne of Vengi in May, A.D. 1011 may have tried 
in vain to reoccupy the country of Kalinga from the SOoma- 
vams$is. This shows that Nabusa ruled in troublous times. Some 
‘scholars®8” suggest that when Naghbusa was ruling at Yayati- 
nagara, his step brother Indraratha was Governor of Kalinga. 
Indraratha organised a strong army in Kalinga and rose to be 
very powerful. After the death of Dharmaratha, he aspired to 
“the throne of Yayatinagara and looked for opportunity to oust 
Naghusa. On hearing that Naghusa was unpopular because of 
his mal-administration, he at once led his army against 
Yayatinagara. There was a civil war between the supporters of 
Naghusa and those of Indraratha as a result of which King 
Naghusa and his uncle Abhimanyu were killed and Chandihara 
Yayati, the son of Abhimanyu fled away. After that Indraratha 
became King of Yayatinagara. 

How the end of Nahusa alias Naghusa came in 1016 A.D. 
and how his brother Indraratba came to the throne of South 
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Kosala at Yayatinagara, whether peacefully or by use of force 
are still matters of conjecture. Only future discoveries wil! 
solve these problems. 


(f) Indraratha (circa 1016-1023 A.D.} 

Indraratha came from the coastal belt and probably usurped 
the throne of Nahusa Mababhavagupta III at Yayatinagara. 
Banpur copper plates?3? set issued in his 6th regnal year from 
Jajatinagara was discovered from Banpur, near Chilka lake in 
the Puri district of Orissa in 1963. This charter proves that 
Indraratha was the son of Bhimaratha who had many sons. As 
he (Indraratha) was a favourite of Dharmaratha, the latter 
appointed him as Governor of Kalinga which Indraratha had 
himself wrested from a Odra King.®® The King made this 
grant on the 2nd day of the bright fortnight of Kartik, donating 
the village Laputa Kumbh or Lapu-Khamb, situated in the 
Thoran district of Kongad mandala. Amritachanda is men- 
tioned as the Mahakshapatalika of the King. This shows that 
Indraratha enjoyed sound position till his 6th regnal year. 

As fate had it, Indraratha couldn’t enjoy his fortune for 
long. About this time a Kalachuri prince Kalingaraja occupied 
Tummana, made it his Capital and established the rule of his 
dynasty, which later shifted its Capital to Ratanpur and occu- 
pied the whole of South KoSala. During this period Gangéva- 
déva, a Kalachuri King of Tripuri had formed a confederacy 
with the Paramara Bh6ja and the Chola Rajendra. V.V. 
Mirashi®® js of opinion that if Gangéyadéva was ultimately 
victorious, he might have assumed the title of Trikalingadhipati 
after his success. We know that his son Karna mentions this 
title in bis first known grant,®®! issued just a year after 
Gangeya’s death. This shows that there was some Kalacburi 
attack of the SOmavamSsi empire. Anyway, because of this 
confederacy Bhoja, the Paramara King of Malava inflicted a 
defeat on Indraratha, the ruler of Adinagar, as recorded in the 
Udayapur prasasti (Vide : Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, pp. 237- 
238). D.C. Ganguly?’® thinks that he probably fought -this. 
battle in association with Rajendra, Chola, who also claims to 
have defeated this ruler of Adinagara. At the present state of 
knowledge the exact period of Paramara invasion is not known. 
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Rajendra I Chola in his Tirumalai rock inscription,?®3 (Vide ¢: 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, pp. 229-233), issued in his thirteenth 
regnal year (A.D. 1024), gives a complete list of his continental 
conquests. Among this narration, Sri Rajendra Choladeva 
states that with his war-like army, seized Indraratha of 
the old race of the Moon together with (his) family in a fight 
which took place (at) Adinagar Odda-visaya, which was 
difficult to approach the good Ko6$salai-nadu where Brahmanas 
assembled. S.R. Nema® js inclined to show the route of the 
army of Rajendra Chola and informs that it marched through 
Jeypore, Kalahandi and Patna regions for the conquest of 
Yayatinagar, which was the Capital of Indraratha. 

The attack of Rajendra I Chola might have been in 1023 
A D. when Indraratha was killed at his Capital, so that it could 
be recorded in the rock inscription of 1024 A.D. It seems the 
Paramara King Bho6ja, the Kalachuri and Rajendra I Chola 
invaded the Somavamsi Kingdom within a short gap of period 
and finally the Chola army defeated and killed Indraratha, 
together with his family at his Capital. 

Udayapur Prasasti and Tirumalai rock inscription shows that 
Indraratha was defeated at Adinagara. So, it shows that as 
Indraratha was appointed as Governor of the coastal region at 
Abhinava (new) Yaydatinagara, identified with Cuttack, by the 
author, and within a short period, he had marched to the west 
and had usurped the throne at Yayatinagara, his capital city 
where he was killed, should be identified with Yayatinagara, 
identified to have beeh modern Jakti, on Mabhanadi near Baud, 
on Mahanadi. So, Adinagara is no other place, but the capital 
city of Yayatinagar on the bank of Mahanadi. 

Some scholars?®5 are of the opinion that Indraratha was 
ainbitious and resourceful. Even before coming to the throne, 
he proved himself a successful Governor of Kalinga. He was 
also a great builder. The Rajarani temple of Bhubaneswar, 
also known as Indralingesvar temple, is ascribed to him. Accor- 
ding to some scholars, the brick temple of Ranpipur-Jharial 
locally known as Indra-lath was also built by him. These two 
temples occupy a unique” place in the history of Orissan 
architecture for their artistic beauty. In his Banpur charter, 
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Indraratha donated a village for the worship of a Tantric deity, 
Khadiravani in Kongoda. Though a Saiva, he was tolerant to 
all sects. 

“Indraratha, however, is not recognised as a ruler of Kosala 
by his successors. This is probably because he occupied the 
throne by a violent coup and lost it after a humiliating defeat 
at the hands of the Cholas. It is therefore not surprising that 
his name is not mentioned in the genealogy given in the records 
of his successors. His immediate successor Yayati II describes 
himself as a devotee at the feet of Mahibhavagupta who was 
apparently Mahibhavagupta Naghusa. His devotion to Indra- 
ratha who killed his father and caused his banishment cannot 
be thought of. It may be noted here that Indraratha in his own 
charter did not assume the coronation sobriquet of the SO0ma- 
vamSis which indicates that he was conscious of his weak claim 
to the throne. His reign is regarded as an intergannum in the 
history of the SOmavamsi rule in Orissa.” 


(viii) Candihara Yayati Mahasivagupta III 
(circa 1024-1060 A.D.) 

The assassination of Indraratha created confusion and gave 
rise to anarchy in the SOomavams$si Kingdom. Narasimhapur 
plates?®® inform that his (Naghusha’s) younger brother Yayati, 
the conqueror of the world, the representative of Madhusiudana 
and the ocean of learning, was elected as King of the two 
countries— Kosala and Utkala—by the warrior chiefs. He 
(Yayati) effectively repulsed the enemies. From the BrahmeSsvara 
temple stone inscription®®? it is known that when he, the Raja- 
malla (best of the Kings), departed into heaven without issue, 
and all his Kingdom was laid waste by various warriors of 
different countries, there was a lapse of short and eventless 
time. Then Chandih2ra, son of Abhimanyu and grandson of 
Vichitravira, a lineal descendant of the celebrated Janamejaya, 
was made King by the ministers; and he was powerful and 
Spirited like his father. It is to be observed that in these later 
copper plate sets, the names of Mahéasivagupta II Dharmaratha, 
who was titled ‘‘Rajamalla’”’” and Nahusa alias Naghusa 
Mahabhavagupta III, finds place. This shows that Indraratha 
was regarded as an interpolator by the SOmavamsi descendants 
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and Chandihara Yayati Mabhasivagupta III, who will be 
addressed as Yayati II henceforth was elevated to the throne 
by the amatyas (ministers) probably in circa 1024 A.D. 

S.R. Nema®®® states that during this period the SOomavamhsi 
enemies took advantage of this situation and we notice a line of 
C6]a Kings with their capital at Sonepur.2®® The Telugu-Chodas 
established their empire around Sonepur no doubt, as it is known 
from the discovery of 3 copper plate sets. Thc earliest of these 
is Mahada grant?” whose date may be taken as 1091-1092 
A.D.” So, it seems that the Telugu-Chodas occupied Sonepur 
region in a little later period and the view of S.R. Nema that the 
Cola Kings, who were the enemies of SO6mavamsi took advantage 
of the situation with their capital at Sonepur can’t be accepted 
at the present context. 

Candihara Yayiti Mahiasivagupta III is known from 
Marafija-mara charter®?*, otherwise known as Jatesinga and 
Dungri plates®”*3 also. It states,®” “From whom removed are the 
many signs of the Kali-age who has been sanctified by the pure 
water of the confluence of the rivers Mahanadi and Tela which 
water is adorned with the liquid eddies crested with foam- 
flowers, which glitter with moon-beams as are made of the 
purest cooling rays and are like the nector of Dharma itself who. 
is devoted to the works of merit or Dharma, who caused many 
men to build many temples for various Gods and the Mandapa 
(royal pavilion) in the Arama or park for Vihara (pleasurable 
recreation) together with Udyana or garden, whose charming 
person has been dyed yellow by the pollen grains of the sweet- 
scented flowers hanging in bunches and tossing (in the breeze) 
under the shade of flower-trees of various kinds, who is followed 
and surrounded by friends and companions, who are Vidagdha- 
bhujanga (crafty libertines), who dallies with loveliest girls 
radiant like the Kuvalaya-lotus, whose lotus-like faces bloom 
and glow with amorous charms arising from lustful and delight- 
giving desires, and whose glances were delightful because of the 
playful movements of the eye-brows whose uras (breast) grows 
eager with desires by the music of many birds, who makes it the 
fit occasion for his leisure by coming out of his house on hearing 
the sound of the peacocks which is like the scund of the Turya 
(trumpet), who dwells at Pattana Suvarnapura (where exists the 
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Goddess) Bhagavati Pafichamvari Bhadrambika, who at the 
prayer of all people for their desire for boons grants them in 
her mercy, who jis exceedingly mighty in his victorious campa- 
igns, who is bent, as it were, with the weight of his own prowess, 
whose foot-stand is kissed by the crest-jewels of the head-gears 
of all the Nrpati or the subordinate Kings, who in character 
resembles such renowned Kings as Nala, Nahusha, Mandhata, 
Dilipa, Bharata and Bhagiratha, who has conquered Karnadta, 
Lata, the Lord of Gujarat, who is the conqueror of Dravida 
country, who is the paramount of the world, who has taken off 
like a lustful lover the tinkling waist girdle (of a girl) that is to 
say, who has denuded the Kanchi country of its glory, who has 
been elected in the Svayambara as their lord by the countries 
of Kalinga, Kongada, Utkala and KO6Sala, whose body has been 
cooled by the wind in the sky raised in the victorious assaults 
against the noted countries of Gauda and Radha, who is the 
full-moon in the pure sky of Vanga and who has become the lord 
of Trikalinga country by having conquered it with his own arms 
—he is Sri MahiSivagupta Sri Yayatideva who is Maharaja- 
dhiraja and overlord (Paramesvara) at whose feet many Rajanyas 
{minor Rajahs), worship by lowing themselves down and who 
himself meditates upon the feet of Sri Mahabbhavagupta who was 
a great devout worshipper of MaheSsvara and was highly 
honourable (Paramabhattaraka),—is present here in peace. 

This charter was issued in the Kings’ 3rd regnal year, 
Vaisiakha from Pattana Suvarnapura, on the 5th day of the 
second fortnight of VaiSakha, donating the village of Vrhat- 
BhisAayi-grama, situated in the Visaya (district) called Bhrinda 
and also the village of Maraafijamura of Santovarada-khanda 
(district) of Sambarabidi-mandala in favour of a Brihman 
Bhattaputra-svarodayi Sri YaSsakara, son of Sintikara and 
grandson of Narayana of Parasara gotra, Atreya pravara anda 
student of Kanva Sakha of Yajurveda. As the donee is described 
as ‘svaradayi’, .it indicates that he mastered the svarodaya, a 
section. of astrology. This shows the love of learning of SOma- 
vamSsi Darbar. The writer of this charter was Maha-sandhivi- 
grahin Rudradatta, who was the son of a brother of Simhadatta 
minister under MahasSivagupla{ and Mahibhavagupta II) and 
the grandson of Harshdatta. 
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The titles of Yayati II, ip this charter is Mabhadrajadhiraja, 
Paramesvara, and Trikalingadhipati. Yayati II seems to have 
been coronated at Pattna Suvarnapura. The reason for his 
coronation at another place than the capital Yayatinagara, 
seems, that the capital of Yaydatinagara was fully devastated 
after the Chola attack and wben the warrior Chiefs and Minis- 
ters choosed him King, the coronation might have been held in 
a hurried manner, in the site, where there was previous Soma- 
vainsi settlement. After few years rule from Pattna Suvarnapura, 
Yayati II seems to bave shifted his capital to Yayati-nagara 
.after it was fully repaired, constructed or renovated, to its 
previous beauty. 

In this charter, Yayati II has been compared with the 
character of Nala, Nahusha, Mandbhata, Dilipa, Bharata and 
Bhagiratha. This shows that his ancestor Nahusha was held in 
high esteem and Indraratha was looked down upon as an 
usurper. As it is in record that Yayati II was elected in the 
Svayambara, as the lord of the countries of Kalinga, Kongada, 
Utkala’ and KO6sala, it seems his empire included most part of 
modern Orissa. It seems Yayadti II ruled for a long period, 
because if he would not have got sufficient period of reign, 
then it would not have been possible for works of peace, 
devotion to the works of merit of Dharma and be couldn’t have 
caused many men to build many temples for various Gods and 
the Mandapa (royal pavilion). In the Arama or park for Vihara 
(pleasurable recreation) together with Udyana or garden. 

The eulogy of Lis charter indicates that Yayati II had a 
military career. Some scholars?®”5 are of the view that it might 
be that he joined the army of Rajendra Chola where he got an 
opportunity to display his military genius. He took part in the 
‘Chola campaign against Indraratha and avenged himself of 
death of his father. He was chosen the King of the SOmavamésis 
probably at the wish of the Chola general. The view cann’t be 
.accepted fully, because if he would have taken such drastic 
steps or revenge, then the Warrior Chiefs and Ministers woulda’t 
have selected and elevated him to the throne. Of course, this 
has been mentioned in his own charter. Therefore it is a matter 
of Conjecture and more facts may be known from future 
discoveries. 
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The Madala-panji states that Yayati started the construc- 
tion of the great Lingaraj temple of Bhubaneswar, which was 
completed in the reign of his son Udyota Kesari. K.C. 
Panigrahi®”® confirms the view by stating that Yayati If began 
the temple of Lingaraja. So,it scems that Yayati II was 
overwhelmed with intensified joy, when he was elected King. 
and to his sanctity he caused many men to build many temples, 
according to his own charter and started construction of a. 
buge temple of Lingaraja at Bhubaneswar. As Bhagavati 
Pafichamvari Bhadrambika was his ishta-devi or his tutelary 
Goddess, it might be supposed that he was of Tantric bent. 
Therefore, it is proper to assign him the construction of 
Chausathi-Yogini temples at Hirapur near Bhubaneswar,. 
Chausathi-Yogini temple at Ranipur-Jharial near Bolangir and 
the unnoticed circular Yogini temple of old Kalahandi state. 
He probably got Sapta-Matrika images enshrined in a temple 
built on the Dasasvamedha ghata, which was built by Yayati 
1 at Jajpur on Bhaitarani river. Sapta-méatrka images are 
found at (1) MarkandeSsvara temple in Puri, (2) Saiva temples. 
of Bhubaneswar, (3) Belkhandi in Kalahandi district, (4) near 
Titilagarh in Bolangir district, (5) At Kundesvara and Dbarma- 
sala in the district of Cuttack and (6) at Bhubaneswar thbere- 
was a separate temple dedicated to Sapta-matrka, wbich has. 
pow gone out of existence.®”” All these Sapta-matrikas seem 
to have been constructed and installed during the period of the- 
reign of Yayati II, who seems to have expired in circa 1060 A.D. 


(hb) UddyitakeSart Mahabhavagupta IV (circa 1060-1085 A.D.) 
Chandihara Yayati Mabasivagupta III was succeeded to- 
the throne by his son UddyOtakésari Mahabhavagupta IV in 
circa 1060 A.D., sometime about the middle of 11th century 
A.D. In his Narsimhapur plates,?*® issued from Yayatinagara, 
in bis 4th regnal year, on the 10th day of bright fortnight of 
the month of MargaSsirsha, the King has been titled as 
ParamamahbeSvara, Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhirija, Para- 
mesvara and Trikalingadhipati. Within the lines 25-28 of 
this charter,®™ it is mentioned that Sriman Udyotakésari enjoys 
the rewards of good acts (of his fatber), brightens the world 
and possesses immense good qualities. He is never destitute of 
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the leadership and his fame resembles the Malli flowers dropped. 
down from the hairs of Kings, who bow down in reverence 
frem long distance when offering presents. The following. 
Officers are mentioned within lines 33-37 of this charter?8° : 
Samahatri (Collector of Revenue), Sannidhatri (Treasury- 
Officer), Niyuktadhikari (Officer in charge of the appointment 
department), Dandapasika (Village-chowkidar) now called. 
(Danduasi), Pisuna Betrika (Cruel cane-holder, i.e. constable), 
Avarodhajana (females residing in the harem), Rani (Queen), 
Ranaka (Tribal chief), Rajaputra (younger son of the King), 
Rajavailabha (favourite of the King), Bhogijana (Village 
headman) and JanapadaAn (rural people), etc. 

In lines 37-48, it has been declared that be it known to you 
that the village Kontalanda, a part of Airavattamandala includ- 
ing half the bed of the Mahanadi, with its boundaries and 
garttoshara (silted up tank and barren land), with various trees,. 
such as Sisu, Madhuka and Tala-with mines and minerals, 
with Hastidanda (tne right of killing elephant), Baravalavanda, 
Chotala, Andharuva, Pratyandharuva, Adatta (rent-free land), 
Padatijiva (the holding of the soldiers), Ahidanda (the right of 
killing snake), Antaravaddi, Bandhadanda (power of conviction 
and punishment), Vijaya vandapana (right of receiving present 
of welcome), Margganika (tax on ceremonial occasion of the 
King)—with all future taxes and cesses with the rights of 
collecting all other additional taxes and with the right of 
confiscating the land—being exempted from encroachment has. 
been granted by the*means of copper plate deed to Sankara 
Sarma, son of Vamana and grandson of VateSsvara, an immi- 
grant from Palasa®® in Tivabhukti-Mandala and a student of 
Rgveda, belonging to Gargga gotra and to pravara of the 
three sages—to enjoy as long as the moon, sun and earth exist— 
for the increase of merit of self and the parents. 

In lines 48-49 of the same charter, it is stated Again the: 
village Lovikarada in Khandiya in Airavatta-Mandala has. 
been granted to his uterine brother Balabhadra Sarmma. Jn 
lines 72-73 The minister of war and peace (Mahisandhivi- 
grahin) in the Utkala and’ KOSala countries is Rudradaita by’ 
name, who is Asvanganaganadhara. Rudradatta served as 
minister of war and peace during the time of Yayati Il. It. 
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seems, he continued in service. FEarlier ministers of the Datta 
family were only in charge of the KOSala country. It is for 
the first time that a member of the Datta family was made 
minister of war and peace of both Utkala and KOSsala. This 
shows that the SOmavamsi King had faith on the Datta 
family. Lines 73-74 mention the able Mahdakshapataliadhyak- 
sha is Satimata, who knows to inscribe the copper plate grant 
and controls the enemies. The inscription was incised by both 
Baheru and Mangaka, the goldsmiths. 

The BrahmeSvara temple stone inscription of the 18ih 
regnal year of Udyotakesari,*°? mentions that on the 3rd day 
of the bright half of Phalguna of the regnal year (Samvat) 
18 of the victorious reign of ParamamaheSvara- Mahdrajadhi- 
raja-Somavamsodbhava-Trikalingadhipati UdyotakeSsari, this 
inscription was incised by the carpenter Raya. Verse 9 of this 
inscription mentions?’ “‘UdyotakeSsari, like the Sun in the 
eastern mountain, illuminating the earth and heaven by his 
Justre, radiant as the Sun and Moon beams, who was rich and 
was the crown jewel of the circle of earth defunded by its four 
ocean, and who was conqueror of earth like Mandbata, Prthu 
and Bharata.” 

The Brahmesvara temple inscription declares Uddyotakésari 
Mahabhavagupta IV as a great fighter and hero of his time. 
In verse 10 of this inscription®®, it is declared that he defeated 
the whole force of his enemies of Dahala, Odra and Gauda, as 
it were in child’s play, with the help of well-armed warriors and 
elephants and he made the earth (tortoise) sink with the weight 
-of the swift marches of his army, akshauhini in number, and 
was victorious and made a large number of Kings bow down at 
his feet. D.C. Sircar® jis of opinion that the Bhubaneswar 
inscription credits him with victory over the rulers of Dahala, 
‘Odra and Gauda. That he came into conflict with the Kala- 
-churis of Central India and the Palas of Bengal is not impro- 
bable; but the ruler of Odra was probably one of his father’s 
.adversaries. S.N. Rajaguru®® states that according to Princep’s 
reading, Simhala, Choda and Gauda, probably Choda is correct 
in the place of Qdra. S.R. Nema®® dccepts the reading of Odra 
and states that the King of Odra whose name is not mentioned 
dn the Brahmasvara inscription was probably a feudatory Chief 
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of the Smavamsis. He may have revolted to assert his. 
independence but was suppressed by UddyStakésari. 

It was the period when the Kalachuri King Karna (1041- 
1073 A.D.)288 was ruling from Tripuri, whose Dabhila was a. 
portion of the empire. Karna gave his daughter Yauvanaéri in 
marriage to Vigrahapala and thus turned the Pala adversary 
into a faithfully ally.*®® It seems Uddyotakésari Mahabhavagupta 
IV gave these two Kings defeat in border disputes. 

Verse 11 and 12 of Brahmesvara temple inscription?’ 
confirms that Queen mother Kolavati, got it erected and 
informs that she was the daughter of the solar race and was. 
like Durga and Lakshmi in beauty and action. Verse 15 
states, “By her were dedicated to God Siva some beautiful 
women, whose limbs were adorned with ornaments set in gems 
and thus appearing as the everlasting but playful lightenings,. 
and who were restless with the weight of loins and breasts, and 
whose eyes were fickle and extended upto the ears and who 
Jooked lovely like the pupils of the eyes of men.” “‘This declara-- 
tion definitely shows that Devadisis were appointed for the 
BrahmeSvara temple deity by the Queen Mother. Verse 16 of 
this temple inscription mentions about Purushottama Bhbatta, 
the best of poets, indicted the eulogy, which spreads the white: 
fame of the Kings of the lunar line, who was learned in the- 
Vedas. Grammer, Political Science, Poetry, Logic, etc. and 
like Brahma, of true, pure and humble understanding, and 
born in an innocent family. This shows the patronage of 
Uddyotakésari Mabhabhavagupta 1V, to the learned Brahmana. 

Sonepur plates of Kumara Somesvaradeva?®? enliven by 
informing that after Abhimanyudeva, SoméSvaradeva was made 
King in the country of KOSala at the mercy of the illustrious. 
King UdyotakeSsari. It was issued from Suvarnapura, his 
Capital, in the 1st regnal year Maghamasa, Paurnami, where 
the K68Sala division is called Paschima Lanka. In line 47 of this. 
charter, there is a word Bagha-Chama, which is an Oriya word 
and therefore to be noted. The Sonepur plates state that the 
Brihmanas, namely Udayakara, son of Bhatta Vidyakara, 
grandson of Bhatta Jayakara and the great-grand son of 
Bhattaputra Lakshmidbhara, who migrated from the village of 
Mahubali of the province of Savatthimandala and was a resident 
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of Kamalapura and who belonged to the Kumara (?) Harita 
gotra, Paficharsi pravara and a student of Madhbyandina- 
Kinva sakha and (some others) who belonged to Atreya gotra 
and Arseya pravara, were granted the hemlets namely Gudhava- 
mala and Kanhapura, making an unit of the village of 
Burabuda in the district of Rangada-Mandala. One half of this 
‘village was granted in favour of the God MahesSvara with due 
‘instructions to the Mahisandhivigrahika Mahipati Bhatta and 
Sri Aniruddha. (Rajaguru, S.N. Inscriptions of Orissa, Vol. IV, 
Bhubaneswar, 1966, p. 274). From the un-published Nuapatna 
plates, it is also known that this KoOf$sala division was also 
known as Paschima Kalinga. Kumara SomesSvaradeva have 
been titled as ParamamdaheSvara-Paramabhbhattaraka-Kumara- 
‘dhiraja—Paramesvara. N.K. Sabu, P.K. Mishra and J.K Sahu 
are of the opinion that K6Ssala was treated as an important 
province and was placed in charge of a Governor of royal 
blood. During the reign of Yayati II, his son Abhimanyu was 
the Governor of Kosala. When UdyOta Kesari became King he 
appointed his son, Kumara SomeSvara as Governor of Kosala 
in place of Abhimanyu. 

A stone inscription of UdyotakesSari®’4 is found in the Lala- 
tendu-keSsari cave of Khandagiri near Bhubaneswar. It mentions 
that in the 5th year (meaning 5th regnal year) of the victorious 
reign of illustrious Udyotakesari, on the illustrious Kumadara 
mountain, decayed tanks and decayed temples were cause to 
shine, (and) at that place the images of the 24th Tirthankaras 
were set up. This shows that UdyotakesSsari in the early part of 
bis reign had already begun the welfare works in his empire. 
Again in Navamuni Cave of Khandagiri,**5 a stone inscription 
-which belongs to the 18th regnal year of Udyotakesari is found. 
Jt mentions tbat Subbachandra, who was the disciple of Sri 
Kulachandra Bhataraka, excavated the cave temple for the 
abode of sages who, belonged to Arya Samgha, came from 
Garhwal. This shows the religious toleration of the Somavams$i 
Kine. 

In the Bhaktibhagavata Mabakavya?”’ by Kavidindima 
.Jivadeva, it has been mentioned that, Uddyotakesari’s guru was 
Bhavadeva, who was vatsa-gotri Briabmana and devoted to 
‘Tantric cult. As the reigning period of Uddy6otakesari Mabha- 
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bhavagupta IV, witnessed the completion of the construction 
of Lingaraja temple at BhubaneSwar, the Jagamohana of this 
Lingaraja temple is also ascribed to him, completion of Brah- 
mésvara temple was done, toleration of religion is witnessed 
and patronisation of poet and learned Brahmana Purushottama 
Bhatta are known, this period seems to be glorious and peaceful. 
‘Construction of temple architectures, must have drained the 
royal treasury also. 

In spite of these splendid achievements, which shows 
the exhausting expenditure, gradual decline crept into the 
SOomavamsi empire. The Dirghasi inscription®®* dated circa 
1075-76 A.D. (Saka Sarhvat 997) mentions that Banapati who 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the Eastern Ganga King Raja- 
raja Devendravarman got victory over the Choda King and 
claims to have subjugated the Kings of Vengi, Kimidi, Kosala, 
Gidrisingi and Odda. This epigraph definitely shows some 
division of the SOomavamsi Kingdom and proves that the gradual 
sinking of the SO6mavamsi power had already started. 

To the west of the SOmavamsi empire, the Kalachuri were 
rising. Kamalaraja was succeded by his son Ratnaraja I in circa 
1045 A.D. He is credited for founding a new city called Ratna- 
pura, to which he shifted his seat of Government.*’® His son, 
Prthvidéva I succeeded him and in the Amoda plates,**® dated 
1079 A.D. claims to be “‘Sakala-K6Ssaladhipati.” Thereby he is 
described as the sole lord of twenty-one thousand (villages), the 
extremely mighty ruler of the entire KOSala country.” Though 
the statement of occupying the entire KOSala country seems to 
be high praise, Prthvideva 1 seems to have conquered most part 
of the north-west, portion of South KO8ala, in Bilspur district 
of Madhya Pradesh. His increase of power, must have been a 
great threat to the SOomavamS$is. 

° In the Bastar region the Chhindaka Nagas have established 
their rule by this time and their earliest inscription is a fragmen- 
tary record from FErrakot,3#" about ten miles from Jagdalpur. 
When the rise of other powers throughout the borders of Séma- 
vagSsi empire were developing, the rule of Uddyotakesari seems 
to end with his death in circa 1085 A.D. 
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(1) Janamejaya 11 (circa. 1085 A.D.) 

Uddy6takesasi was succeeded by his son Janamejaya II, 
probably in 1085 A.D. He is described in the Ratnagiri plates, 302 
which state that Janamejaya fought with a Naga King, who 
seems to be Chhindaka-Naga King S6mesvara I of Chakrakota. 
Kuruspal inscription?%® credits SOmeSvara I with many military 
activities and seizure of the six lakhs and ninety-six villages of 
Kosala (i.e. South KOSala). Though according to the Padma 
Purana? the conventional or traditional number of gramas (i.e. 
villages) of Kosala was ten lakhs, the statement of seizing Six 
lakh and ninety-six villages of South KOSala is surely an exag- 
gerated statement. This declaration probably shows that the 
Naga King SOmeswara I claimed possession of a large part of 
south-eastern portion of South Kosala, and thereby must have 
extended the boundary of Chakrakota emire. According to 
Sundarlal Tripathi,3%5 the Dandaka-Chakrakuta empire had 
extended till the modern Koraputa and Kalahandi districts of 
Orissa, then. A Nagaraja sculpture and a Naga with five heaped 
hood holding a Siva linga on the head, which is a flat type of 
sculptural art on soft red plate, discovered at the historical 
Maraguda valley and are in the private possession of the author, 
are testimony to prove the spead of the Chakrakuta empire to 
modern Kalahandi district. The Naga King seems to have made 
the Maraguda valley area, which was the ancient capital site of 
Sarabhapura a sub-headquarter of his time. 

After this accession, the Sambalpur-Sonepur tract seems to 
have been ruled by Yuvariaja Dharmaratha, whose unpublished 
Nuapatna grant was issued in the 5th regaal year of Janamejaya 
II, the son and successor of Uddy6takesari.3’ In this Nuapatna 
copper plate grant, Yuvaraja Dharmaratha is described as the 
Lord of Paschima Kalinga, which may be identified with 
Paschima Lanka or eastern K 6$ala.3®? 

About this time, it may here be noted that Yosoraja I, father 
of the Telugu-Chola chief Chandradityadeva, who was ruling at 
Anmagrama as a feudatory of SOomesvara’s father Dharavarsa 
(of Chhindaka Naga family) also claimed to have carved out a 
Kingdom in K6$Sa!a.3%8 Whilc defending the attack of Yosoraja 
I, Yuvaraja Dbarmaratha might have lost his life. Further 
discoveries wil. only give more details. These invasions seem 
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to have co nsiderably weakened the SOomavams$is and part of 
their Kingdom slipped away. Janamejaya II probably did not 


live long after these invasions, and was succeeded by his second 
son Purafijaya. 


(k) Puratijaya 

Purafijaya ascended the SO6mavamsi throne after his father 
Janamejaya II. The verses 14 and 15 of Ratnagiri plates?®® 
state, “After him (Janamejaya), his son Purafijaya was born 
like the mind-born (Madana) who (according to the meaning of 
his name), conquered the cities of his enemies. The subordinate 
Kings bow dovsn at his feet and (thus) his prowess is as great 
as that of Indra’s (the lord of heavens). Not only that he 
successfully resisted the attacks of his foes (from) Gauda, Dabala, 
Kalinga (and) Vanga but also he made their Kings tremble out 
of fear at his own prowess and valour.” 

This declaration of Purafijaya’s successor points out that he 
was faced with external danger from all directions, so he must 
have strived vigorously for his existence and therefore the 
process of disintegration of the empire must have continued 
during his period. Purafijjaya was succeeded by his brother 
Mahdasivagupta Karnadeva in circa 1106 A.D. 


(1) MahdaSivagupta Karpadeva (circa 1106-1118 A.D.) 
Mahasivagupta Karnadeva seems to be the last King of his 
dynasty, from epigraphical evidence. He issued the Ratnagiri 
plates?! from Yayatinagara in his 6th regnal! year, on the 12th 
day of the bright fortnight of the month of Asvina. The titles 
of the King mentioned are, “ParamamaheSsvara-Paramabhatta- 
raka-Trikalingadhipati-Mabarajadhiraja-Paramesvara.” Mabhaé- 
sivagupta Karnadeva was a devout worshipper of God 
Mahesvara. Verse 16 of this charter mentions that his 
(Purafijaya’s) brother, Karnadeva, who acquired glory as 
brilliant as the Sun, made less luminous the moon-like fame of 
his foes, while the jewels shining over the Crowns of (his) 
subordinate Kings kissed his feet which rested on the royal 
pedestal. This eulogy seems like blowing cne’s own trumpet, as 
it is already known that by this time, the Somavamési had 
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already lost most of their territory. The object of the release of 
this copper plates set was to grant Kona-grama which was 
‘within the Brahmo-Attahavisa Kbhanda (sub-division) of Uttara- 
Tosbali to Rini Sri Karpurasri, daughter of Mahadrima 
Huinadevi and grand-daughter of Udayamati of Kiasyapa gotra 
{and) the pravara of three rshis (and) who migrated from the 
Mahavihara of Solanapura in UtkaladeSsa. 

Karnadeva’s Sandhivigrahi or minister for war and peace 
was Krsbnadeva Bhuipati, who made Karna the lord of the 
earth in the real sense, by killing various Kings and including 
their territories.3*! He was the ditaka of this Ratnagiri grant. 
This shows that Krshnadéva Bhupati superseded the members 
of the Datta family, who held the same post, till the reign of 
Uddyotakésari. This declaration shows tbat Karnadeva was 
a puppet King, under Krishnadeva Bhiupati, his Sandhivigrahin. 
Moreover, it seems that Karnadeva was engrossed in sensual 
pleasure and merry making. It is known from the Vatsyayana’s 
Sutra that pleasures bring a man into distress, and into contact 
with low persons; they cause him to commit unrighteous 
deeds, and produce impurity in him; they make him regardless 
of the future, and encourage carelessness and levity. Lastly, 
they cause bim to be disbelieved by all, received by none, and 
dispised by everybody, including himself. It is notorious, 
moreover, that many men who have given themselves upto 
pleasure alone, have been ruined along with their families and 
relations. (Collected from an early English publication of the 
early period of this century, which was partly damaged). It 
is known from bis charter that he donated to Rini Sri Kar- 
puraSsri and to express the ability and morality of Karna, K.C. 
Panigrahi3!? states that the last descendant of Dharma-Kandarpa 
Janmejaya, can easily be imagined from the fact that “for the 
increase of his religious merits and the fame of his ownself and 
his parents, ‘“‘he granted rent free village to a dancing girl, 
Karpura-Sri by name, who had become his Queen. In the 
charter granting the village instead of her father’s and grand- 
father’s names we find the names of her mother and gsand- 
mother, which proves that sh¢ belonged to a family of 
professional dancing girls, The role of Karnadeyva is. a very 
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good example of the Code of Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra (The 
Hindu Art of Love and Sex). 

_ Another fragmentary inscription of Karnadeva is the Surya 
Image inscription®!? which was secured by Satyanarayan Raja- 
guru from the village of Gandibedha near Soro in the district 
of Balasore. This image of Sun God was dedicated probably by 
a man named Sri Garttabha, built in the 3rd or the 13th year 
of the auspicious and victorious reign of Sri Karnarijadeva 
who belonged to the SO0mavamS$sa and who possessed the titles 
of Paramesvara and Trikalingadhipati. It does not supply any 
more information of the King. 

The King »f Utkala named Karnakesari, mentioned in the 
Ramacharita (of Sandbhyakara Nandi) as baving been defeated 
by Jayasimba, the feudatory ruler of Dandabhbhukti under King 
Ramapala of Bengal, seems to have been a successor of Udyota- 
keSsari and probably a subordinate ally of Chodaganga who 
shortly afterwards extirpated SOomavamsi rule from Orissa.34 
The Korni plates dated in Saka year 1034 (i.e. A.D. 1112) of 
Chodaganga reveal that he reinstated the fallen Lord of 
Utkala.3!5 This shows that Karnadeva ceased to be an 
independent King after this date. Next, the Vizagapatam 
grant3° dated circa 1118 A.D. describes Anantavarma 
Chodaganga as decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty 
over the whole of Utkala. This proves that in circa 1118 A.D. 
or thereabout, there was complete annihilation or ruin of 
Karnadeva and the S6mavamdsi territory was finally annexed to 
the Ganga Empire. 


{xii) Feudatories of SomavarSsi Empire 
Fresh discoveries of copper plates sets in western Orissa 
ive new light to the history of SOomavamSsi period and proves 
that the Somavams$is ruled with the help of Feudatory Chiefs. 
The more the findings, much more will be known and this is a 
continuous process, which has no end. Hence, it is proper to 
record the names of the feudatories, known from the so far 
published charters. 
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(a) Mugdhagondaladeva 

Three copper plates bearing inscriptions have been dis- 
covered from the village Degaon, under Tarva Police Statiop 
of Bolangir district. The plates are being preserved at the 
Orissa State Museum. It has been tentatively established that 
the copper plates belonged to Mugdhagondaladeva of the 
Rashtrakuta family.33” In the copper plate grant, Mugdha- 
gondaladeva, bave distinctly traced his southern origin. The 
Kannada origin can be traced in the name like Mugdbagondala- 
deva and their claim to have migrated from Lattalaurapura.3!® 
A paper on this copper plates grant was read in the 6th Annual 
Congress of the Epigraphical Society of India at Ahmadabad 
in 1980 and this will be shortly published in the Society’s. 
Journal,3!® 

The copper plate grant of the Rashtrakuta Mugdhagondala- 
deva was of tbe time of Janamejaya I and therefore, it can 
definitely be said that Mugdhbhagondaladeva, who belonged to 
Rashtrakuta family was of Kannada origin and was a Feudatory 
Chief of the time of Somavamsi King Janamejaya 1. 


(b) Devapya 

The Feudatory Chief Devapya is known from tbe Sambal- 
pur University Museum plates of the time of Janamejaya.32° 
The headquarter of the donor-chief is recorded as Kolleda, 
from where tbe charter was issued. The Kingdom is also: 
named as Kolledamandala. Devapya has claimed himself as 
belonging to Rastra or Maharastra family and at the same time 
describe tbat his family came out of an egg. J.K. Sabu3® js 
of the opinion that Devapya was a great devotee of lord 
Visnu (Parama Vaisnava) and was a worshipper of 
Khambbesvari (Stambbesvari) who was very likely his tutelary 
deity- The worship of Khambhesvari and the claim that his 
family was born out of an egg indicate that Devapya was a 
tribal chief like his contemporary Bhanja rulers. Raéstrakulati- 
Jaka of this inscription or the Maharastra mala Kulatilaka of’ 
the Kamalpur inscription does not indicate the name of the 
family. It is just like the term Xshititala-Vimalakulatilaka. 
in the Baud plutes of Nettabhanjadeva (Journal of Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society, Vol. XVII, pp. 104-118) and probably 
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means that the donor was the frontal mark of the family that 
flourished in the country (Rastra or Maharastra). 

The charter was issued in the 23rd regnal year of King Jana- 
mejaya I and its object was to donate the village Derindha situat- 
ed in Kolleda mandala in favour of Bhattaputra Sri Vamana, 
son of Vayilla, on the occasion of a solar eclipse for the increase 
of virtues and glory of the donor himself and of his parents. It 
was announced on the bank of the Mahanadi, in the presence of 
officers like Samahatr, Sannidhatr Dandapisika, Vetrika, 
Avarodhajana, Rajaputra, Rajavallabha and Chiatas and Bhatas. 
The donee belonged to the Chhandogyacharana, Agasti and 
Asiti-Pravara. He was an immigrant from Tali and was a 
resident of Dharma-nagara. J.K. Sahu®®® is inclined to identify 
Dharma-nagara with the present village Dhama on the bank of 
the Mahanadi. Tali may be identified with Tala situated on 
the confluence of the Maniari and the Sivanath (Seonath) in 
Bilaspur district. According to Sahu,?® ijt is very likely that the 
villages named Bada-Karala and Sana-Karala of the present 
day represent the town of Kolleda of the medieval times. 
Kolleda-mandala was probably located between the river Ang 
and the Mahanadi on the north-western border of Bolangir 
district. The region is found rich in antiquities datable to both 
pre-Gupta and post-Gupta period. It also appears that Korala 
of Mantaraja referred to in the Allahabad Prasasti of Samudra- 
gupta (circa 3:0 A.D.) was identical with Kolleda of 9th-10th 
century A.D. The gift village Derindbha, however, cannot be 
identified at present.” 

In the inscription, Devapya assumed the titles of Samadhi- 
gatisesapancha-mahasavda (one who obtained al} the five great 
sounds or titles), Mahamandaladhipati and Ranaka whereas his 
father Samkilla is described as Maharajadhiraja, Mahaman- 
dalesvara and Rinaka. This shows that Samkilla was more 
powerful than his son Devapya. It seems that Samkilla was in 
the beginning a sovereign ruler but later on had to acknowledge 
the overlordship of the Soémavamsis. From that time, the 
descendants of Samkilla in Kolleda served the SOmavansis as 
Feudatory Chiefs. 
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(c) Ranaka Putija 

Mandalika, Ranaka Pufija of Mathara dynasty is known as 
a Feudatory Chief under Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha 
(circa 988-1001 A.D.), from the Kudopali copper-plate grant, 
.as discussed above. This charter was issued by Ranaka Pufija 
on the 13th regnal year of his overlord, from Bamandapati, 
identified with modern Bamanda. 

(iv) A single copper plate jis discovered from Mahada 
village, located on the left bank of Mabhanadi in between 
Dharmasala and:Biramaharajpur. B.K. Rath,?3®# the editor of this 
plate is of opinion that the single copper plate under discussion 
belongs to the reign period of UdyotakeSari Deva and that 
probably it was issued by some subordinate ruler. The granted 
village Gomundalla, as recorded in the copper plate may be 
identified with Gomundalla which is located just by the side of 
the village Mahada, the find spot of the plate. The name of the 
donee is Pandita Bhattaputra Dharmapala, son of Savyasachi, 
and was an immigrant of MadhyadeSa and stated to have 
belonged to the Jitukarna Gotra with two Pravaras and 
belonged to Yajurveda. Further details are not known. 


(e) Jayarnama 

Jayarnama is known from the Kamalpur copper plate grant 

of the reign of Karnadeva.3®8 The plates were discovered in 

the Kamalpur village, near Biramaharajpur in Bolangir district. 

The charter records that during the victorious 4th regnal year 

of the SOmavams$si Karnpadeva, who was ruling from his capital 

at Yaydatinagara, one of his Feudatories named Ranaka, Sri 

Jayarnama (Jayarnava), son of Gangarnama (Gangarnava) and 

grandson of Sri Jayarnama (Jayarnava) issued a copper plate 

charter from Koledapata granting land to a Brahmin named 

Dharmakara, son of Rahasakara, and grandson of Bhabhakara 

(Bhavakara) and great grandson of Viprakara of Haritagotra 
who inigrated from MadhyadeSsa. The Kingdom of Jayarnava 

was known as Koledamandala. He is mentioned in the grant to. 
have born in the egg born family and the crest-jewel of the 
family of Maharashtra (Maharashtra-Kula-Tilakah) who borg the 
religious title of Parama-Vaishnava and received the boon from 
the Goddess KhamvesSvari (Sk. Stambhesvari). He was adorned 
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with the royal title of Mahamandalika, Mahimandalesvara and 
Ranaka. The name of the gift village is Vadakela which com- 
prised within Koledamandala, the Kingdom of Jayarnava.?2® 

While editing the Kamalpur plates, K.C. Panigrahi has done 
lot of confusion, because of defective reading and in identifying 
the sites of this charter in Ganjam district. His misleading 
identifications were so inaccurate that at last he called Jayan- 
nama to be of uncertain family.3?? It will be proper to identify 
Koleda-mandala of Kamalpur plates with Kollada-mandala of 
Feudatory Devapya of Janamejaya I’s period. Snigdha Tri- 
pathy3®® gives a clue and states that the donee and his family 
appear to be related to the donees mentioned in the Sonepur 
charter of Kumara Somesvara and the Kelgan Pente. The 
donees of all these grants belonged to the Harita-gotra and 
Pancharsheya Pravara, and were residents of Kamalapura. 
Further discoveries are awaited to give a detail account of these 
Rashtrakuta Feudatory families. 


(xii) Cultural Knit 

K.D. Bajpai®™® remarks that when the SOmavamsSis estab- 
lished their rule in the extensive area stretching from tbe 
western boundaries of South KoO$sala upto the sea-coast of 
Kalinga, this land was knit together politically and culturally. 
Political consolidation was the greatest contribution of the 
SOmavamSsis no doubt. This unification brought unicity or 
oneness from the upper river valley of Mabanadi, which was the 
cradle of S6mavamsi power, to the lower Mahanadi valley, 
when tbeir power extended to the coastal belt. It was here that 
the civilisation of South Kosala was manifested at its best.33® 
From this political stability developed cultural uniqueness. 
° With the time honoured custom, the SOomavams$§i Kings 
claimed divinity, which instances are known from epigraphical 
sources,33! and therefore Monarchy was the basis of their 
administration. Even though Monarchy was there, the adminis- 
trative powers were decentralised, as known from the appoint- 
ment of Feudatories, and an instance; when the Warrior Chiefs 
elected Yayati II as King of the two countries Kosala and 
Utkala, after the death of Indraratha, when he fell defending his 
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empire from the attack of Rajendra I Chola. From epigraphical 
evidences, itis known that the official Mahasandhivigrahika, 
minister of war and peace, played an important part in the 
administration of SOmavamsi empire. 

These Kings were great patrons of learned men, Vedic 
religion and thereby were defenders of Briahmanism. Epigraphic 
records of this period show the SomavamS$is to have appointed 
‘Sanskrit scholars like Sadharana, Singa Datta, Purushottama 
Bhatta and others who were learned in Dbarmasastras and 
Arthasastras. Most of the land grants of this period were to the 
Brahmanas. 

The early Somavams$is had matrimonial aliiance with the 
Bhaumakaras and were Vaishnava H.V. Stietencron33* is of 
opinion, “One of the characteristic marks of the Visnu temples 
built by the PainduvamSsis and early SOmavamsis of Daksina 
Kosala is the representation of Visnu Anantasayin in the centre 
of the door lintel. This feature which is known from the 
Laksmana temple at Sirpur and from the massive western 
entrance to the compound of the Rajivalocana temple at Rajim 
penetrated far into western Orissa, but never reached coastal 
‘Orissa. In Sonepur two ancient temples (The Suvarnameru and 
Ramesvara temples) have a lintel with Visnu Anantaésayin, 
although at present they are dedicated to Siva. Both were 
reconstructed and converted into Saiva temples at a later age. 
By the time when the SOomavamsSis came to power in coastal 
‘Orissa, this tradition of carving Visnu Anantasayin on the door 
lintel had ceased to exist. The two Colossa! Anantasayin images 
found in the upper Brahmani valley north-west of Talcher have 
to be viewed in this perspective. They show that traditions from 
Daksina KO8Sala were carried into ‘the Bhauma territory by 
Prthivi Mahadevi alias Tribhuvana Mahadevi Il. She was a 
Princess of the royal house of Daksina KOSala and married the 
Bhauma King Subbakaradeva IY. The two Apnantasaya images 
may be safely attributed to her influence and most probably to 
her short rule.” 

The Ratnagiri school of art had also its origin in the upper 
Mahanadi valley during this period.- Dipakranja Das?3% there- 
fore mentions tnat Buddhism spread to the lower Mahénadi 
valley from K6Sala, This fact goes a long way to explain the 
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Lalitagiri-Ratnagiri sculptures whose Gupta flavour has no 
precedence in Orissa. The identity in visual representation of 
images between Ratnagiri and Sirpur shows that the Gupta 
Plastic tradition travelled from Magadha to Orissa via K6sala. 
The flowing grace imported through a sensitive and summary 
modelling endows the Lalitagiri-Ratnagiri figures with a liveli- 
ness and linear freedom which the sculptors had certainly 
derived from Sirpur. The smoothness of the surface and the 
supple roundness of the Colossal Buddhas of Sirpur became the 
prevailing note of the images in the lower Mahdinadi valley, 
From these observations, it can be said that because of the 
matrimonial ‘ alliance of the SOomavamsis with Bhauma-karas,; 
the Ratnagiri School of Art, which the modern Orissa is so 
proud off, developed; and this certainly shows that much 
-culture flowed down the Mahanadi. 

Early S6mavams$i Kings were of Vaishnava bent, but from 
the period of MabhaAsivagupta Bunlirjuna they became Saiva in 
faith. Pramathachiarya was the Saiva Guru of him.33 This 
‘Saiva‘acharya belonged to Mattamayira sect of Tantric-Saivism. 

With the influence of Tantric Saivism, developed an unique 
style of temple architecture, which came to be known as K68$oli 
style of temple architecture. The Stellate plan and plan of two 
intersecting squares giving a shape of eight pointed star were 
the peculiarities of this style of temple architecture. This plan 
of KOSoli style of temple architecture seems to have influenced 
the development of pancharatha plan of temples in coastal 
belt,3*5 which gradually developed to saptaratha plan and 
navaratha plan. Before the coming of SémavamSis to the 
coastal belt, tri-ratha plan of temple architecture had developed 
and its best example is the ParaSsuramesvara temple at Bhu- 
baneswar. The culture of S6mavamsis developed at South 
Kosala, influenced the development of pancharatha plan and the 
best examples of this plan and more rathas plan, built during 
their period are the MukteSvara temple, Rijarini temple and 
Lingarija temple of Bhubaneswar, which are known as the gem 
.of Orissan architecture. K.C. Panigrahi?3® calls them the most 
notable temples and speaks of Lingaraja as rising to a height 
of about 180 feet and dominating the entire landscape within an 
.area of about ten miles, this great temple represents the 
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‘quintessence of the Kalinga type of architecture and the 
culminating result of the architectural activities at Bhubaneswar. 

With the political extension of Yayati I, the coastal belt 
witnessed the construction of stone revetment on the rivers. 
Mahanadi and Katjuri at Cuttack and stone revetment named. 
Dasasvamedha Ghata on Baitarani river at Jajpur. The scholar 
of Orissa, late Paramananda Archarya?3” was of opinion that 
the traditional date of these works goes back to the 10th century 
A.D. when the Kings of the Kesari dynasty of the Madalapanji 
were ruling in Orissa; but up till now no evidence has been 
found which supports the tradition. The stone revetment of 
Cuttack is such an engineering work in Orissa that there is no 
second work in India which can be compared with it. The 
learned scholar was of this opinion because of inadequate 
archaeological surveys and excavations. Further survey of 
western Orissa by the author has shown -that there are stone. 
revetment works at the embankment of Raital Sagar in Mara- 
guda valley, stone revetment work is seen at the right bank of 
Udanti river in Dumer Bahal site and ruin of stone revetment 
is seen on Mahanadi in Binka, which was the Vinitapura 
capital city of the SOmavamsi King for some time. Stone: 
revetment works are traced at the two wells in ruin, to the 
back of the Rani Mahal site in Maraguda valley. These 
evidences definitely show that the engineering work of cons- 
truction of stone revetment developed at South Ko6$sala and this. 
skill got its construction in coastal area, because of SOmavams?’s. 
influence. 

The most magnanimous contribution of the SOmavamSsis to- 
Orissa was that Yayati I renewed the Jagannath cult. When 
Yayati I occupied the coastal belt, he didn’t find Jagannath. 
and on inquiry came to know that Jagannath had been taken’ 
to a secret place near Sonepur, 144 years ago, because of inva- 
sion of Raktabahu. It is known that Yayati I discovered the: 
three images under a tree in Gapali village near Sonepur, which 
had decayed. Sacred renewal started and Yayati I traced the: 
Daitas in Biribandha and the Patis in Ratanpur, places in 
western Orissa and eastern Madhya Pradesh. According to- 
the Sistras, these priests set up new images and the cult of 
Jagannath, around whom the nationalism of the people of 
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Orissa has grown, was saved. Yayati I had then constructed a 
new temple for Jagannath at Puri. Some scholars?33® are of 
opihion that the Jagannath temple at Puri was built by Yayati II. 
This opinion cannot be accepted because of the simple reason 
that the Jagannath temple, which was built during SO6mavamé$t 
period was fully damaged, during the succession of Anantavar- 
man Chodagangadeva, the Ganga King, to the Utkal empire: 
Because this temple was beyond repair, since it was old, the- 
Ganga King started constructing the present Jagannath temple 
at Puri, which was completed during the time of his succes+ 
sors.33 If the early temple would have been built by Yayati II, 
then it wouldn’t have been that old, that it would have been 
difficult of repair. Hence, the Jagannath temple which was. 
constructed during SOmavamS$i period, should be assigned to a 
earlier period and therefore, it will be proper to identify Yayati 
I as the builder of the Jagannath temple at Puri during 
Somavamsi period. 

The view? that the Sakta cult, which originated in the 
coastal regions of Orissa gradually spread in the adjoining hilly 
tracts of Orissa with its centre at Ranipur-Jharial, cannot be 
accepted. From the period of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna, it is 
known that Mattamayira sect of Tantric-Saivism had already 
developed. This faith was so deep that it developed a particular 
plan of temple architecture locally, which has already been 
known to have influenced the finest of the temples of Orissa. 
The religious toleration and liberality of the Somavam$i Kings 
developed instead synthesis of religious faiths like Vishnuism, 
Saivaism, Buddhism, Jainism and Tantric-Saivism. 

Mattamayura sect of Tantric-Saivism first started in the city 
of Mattamayiura by Acharya Purandara Swami, in Centrat 
India. The Ranod inscription?*! and the Bilhari inscription? 
give account of this Saivism. Acharya Gagana-Siva popu- 
1arised this faith in western Orissa by settling at Ranipur- 
Jharial, where he built the temple of Somesvara and left 
inscription.3#? Acharya Gagana-Siva of Mattamayura sect 
wrote “Vyomavati,” a commentary on the “Bhishya” of 
Prasastapada and was a profound Sanskrit scholar.3# Sakta 
cult was popular throughout India during that ~period and it is 
not proper to claim that it originated in coastal regions of 
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‘Orissa and gradually spread to the hinterland of Orissa. R.K. 
Sharma?5 traces the origin of the cult of Chaunsatha Yogini 
in Kamarpiura and according to bim, the cult of Chaunsatha 
Yogini was founded by Machchhendranatha. During this 
period Saptamatrikas images and Chaunsatha Yogini temples 
were built throughout the length and breadth of the country. It 
was during this period Yayati IT got Sapta-matrikas constructed 
at seven places and three Chaunsatha-Yogini temples built 
‘throughout his empire, which comprised the territory of modern 
‘Orissa State. 

The earliest mention of Devadasis is in the BrahmesSvara 
temple inscription.33° It shows the social setting that since then, 
the system of engaging temple dancers known as Devadasis, 
for the service of temple Gods started. Courtesans seems to 
have existed, as pleasurable descriptions of females are made 
in the charters. 

Kamalava Merchants’ Association?!” existed at Pattana 
‘Suvarnapura (identified with Sonepur) but there was a gradual 
decline in the commerce, which is evident from the paucity of 
coins, during this period. Internal trade seems to have been 
flourishing. There were markets (hattah) which served the 
needs of several villages. Due to active constructions of 
Temples, the State Treasury must have been drained, but 
because of the toleration to Religious faiths and religious 
liberality, as known from the Lalatendu KesSsari cave inscription 
of Khandagiri, of the SOmavam$i King, the process of Hindu- 
isation of Buddhist and Jaina deities assumed a dominant note 
in the period, when the Hindu SOmavams$i rulers extended 
royal patronage to Hindu revivalism in the shape of land grants 
to temples.?4? 

When the cultural-kpit was continuing in the SOmavamsi 
period, which shows the prosperity, K.C. Panigrahi observes,?5° 
““As can be inferred from their (i.e. SOmavmsis) copper-plate 
‘grants, itis also the SOmavamsis who settled a number of 
Brahmin families in the upper Mahanadi valley, which must 
have induced the other caste Hindus to migrate to that region 
from the coastal strip of Orissa. The hilly parts of modern 
Orissa which wire principally tribal areas, thus gradually came 
under the cultural influence of Orissa. The discussion shows 
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the coastal regfon of Orissa to have been influenced because 


there was cultural knit, so there is no reason to accept the view 
of the learned scholar K.C. Panigrahi. 
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CHAPTER 6 


LATER RULING DYNASTIES 


JusT AFTER THE decline of the SOmavamSsis, parts of eastern 
part of South Kosala was occupied by the Chhindaka Nagas, 
Telugu Chodas, Kalachuris, Rashtrakutas and Gangas. At 
last, the Nagas and the Chauhans occupied the whole territory 
of eastern South Ko6fsala. 


(a) Chhindaka Nagas 

Turkistan is said to be the home of Nagas in ancient days. 
The Nagas or the Serpent Kings had several sub-branches. 
There were the Takchaks, the Ahi, the Basukis, the Sheshnagas. 
It appears that some of these tribes settled in Kashmir, where 
we have still the Sheshnaga and Anantniga places of pilgri- 
mage. From Kashmir they appear to have spread right upto 
Assam along the Himalayas. Nundlai Dey has done identifica- 
tions of Puranic places with those mentioned by the Greek 
Geographists.! The migrations of the Nagas are given in the 
Puranas. 
~  Nagbanshi chiefs, the descendants of the mythological 
founder of the dynasty, Phani Mukut Rai, who ruled till 162 
A.D. are found at Chhota Nagpore.? 

It is worthwhile to know the Nagbanshi family tradition, 
about the birth of Phani Mukut Rai, because it gives iconic 
clue, to the study of two Naga-raja sculptures, found at the two 
administrative head-quarters of South Ko6fSala, as shall be. 
discussed later. S.N. Rajaguru states : “In the Kali-yugabda 
3044 or in 56 B.C. Pundarika Naga in the guise of a man lived 
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in the house of a Brahamin where he received education. The: 
Brahamin got him married to his daughter as he proved well, 
read and intelligent. 

“After some time, his wife conceived. Once when the 
husband and wife were sleeping the latter was awakcned by a 
peculiar poisonous smell emanating from her husband’s 
nostril.” She was surprised to notice that the forked tongue of 
a snake was protruding from his mouth. She got annoyed and 
woke him upto allay her anxiety about it. In order to avoid the 
disclosure of the real story, Pundarika proposed a visit to 
Purushottama-Kshetra (Puri) where he promised to disclose 
everything about himself. His wife agreed. Both of them started 
for Puri on pilgrimage while the wife forgot the question which 
she put. After some time they returned from Puri. On the way 
near a village called “‘Pratisvati’”’, situated in a wood neara 
mountain, the wife gave birth to a beautiful male child. When 
she remembered the previous question, -she requested her 
husband to clear her doubt, so Pundarika told his own story. 
Immediately he turned to a large snake and glided into a lake 
nearby. The wife mourned the bitter sequel and herself committed 
suicide. 

“Meanwhile the orphan cried in that deserted place so 
bitterly that Pundarika Naga could not keep silent. He came 
out of the lake and sheltered the baby by spreading his hood 
like an umbrella. At this moment a Brahmin of Saka-Dvipa. 
was passing by that way with an image of the Sun-God in his 
hand. At this spot he entered into the lake for a bath. While 
he was washing the image in the water ne was surprised to 
notice that the image miraculously disappeared. He searched 
everywhere for it and came upon the new-born child at a little 
distance, covered by the hood of a great serpent. He was too: 
much surprised when the Naga spoke in a human voice “O 
Brahaman, Iam the son of Kasyapa—the famous Pundarika 
Naga. This baby is my son Phani Mukuta-Raya. He will rule 
over the Kingdom of Nagapura. You mind to keep him in 
great care nurished by cow-milk. This baby will establisb. 
the Naga-dynasty on the earth. His rule will commence from the 
villages of Svatiamba.” So saying the Naga disappeared. The 
Brahamin took tne child in his arms and went to the village of 
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Svatiamba, Where lived an aboriginal chief named Madara. 
Munda. He was the head of twelve villages and ruled with the 
help of his brother, Hangara Munda. The Brahamin presented 
the baby to him who accepted it with great pleasure. The 
baby was brought up with proper care and was fed only on 
cow-milk as advised by Pundarika Naga.” 

| Two Naga-raja sculptures with iconic similarity are found 
in South K6Sala belt. One Naga-raja sculpture was found at 
Maraguda valley, which is now preserved at Khariar Branch 
Museum and one NAaga-raja sculpture is kept at the Lakshmana 
temple of Sirpur. As dealt before, both these sites were capital 
centres of South KoSsala in different periods. When these 
stronghold places came under the occupation of the Nagas. 
shall be discussed later. But at present context, iconographical 
study of these two Naga-raja sculptures is essential. 

These two Naga-raja sculptures depict a man sitting on a 
coil of snake, and the snake’s five headed hood, acting as an. 
umbrella over his head.“ The posture of the man is in royal 
style. As these two Naga-raja sculptures have the similarity of 
the tradition of Pundarika Naga giving shelter to the baby 
Phani Mukuta Ray by spreading his hood like an umbrella, they 
can be identified as sculptures of Phani Mukuta Ray. They 
seem to have been installed by a remote descendant of Pbani 
Mukuta Ray, who ruled parts of South Ko6$Sala. Instead of 
chiselling baby Phani Mukuta Ray with the five headed hood 
Naga, giving shelter as an umbrella, sculptured. 

The earliest trace of a Naga King, as mentioned earlier, is 
found in the Madras® Museum plates,5 from where it is known 
that the Naga King migrated from a place called Dharanimba, 
but for identification of that place, it has not yet been possible 
to offer any tangible suggestion, and settled in Karnunda 
Mandala, around 10th century A.D. With the rise of the later 
Somavamsis, Karnunda Mandala seems to have been merged. 
in the SOmavamsi empire. As already noticed from the charters,. 
the S6mavamsis had supported the Nagas. So, there is possi- 
bility of the SomavamS$is to have helped the Nagas in founding. 
the kingdom of Chakrakota. 

- sIn the Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh, inscriptions of the: 
Naga Kings, who belonged to Chhindaka family and ruled. 
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‘Chakrakota in circa 11th century A.D. which was the old 
name of that region then, has been found. These Nagas belong- 
-€d to the Kasyapa gotra, and declared themselves as “‘the 
Lord of Bhogavati”’, the mythical capital in Rasdtala, the 
Patala No. 6.° The site of Bhogavati, cannot be identified at the 
present stage of knowledge, because it is connected with the 
story of the pre-historic nations, on which no accurate study 
has been done so far. D.C. Sircar’ is inclined to relate the 
“Chhindaka-Nagas of Chakrakota with the Sindas of the Kannad 
country, whose land called Sindavadi, comprised parts of 
northern Mysore, Bellary, Dharwar and Bijapur and is men- 
tioned in a record of A.D. 750. Some scholars of Orissa® also 
support the view of D.C. Sircar and are of the opinion that the 
Chhindaka Nagas belonged to the same stock as the Sindas of 
Bagalkot and Yelburga in the Bijapur district and of Hallavur 
and Belagutti of Mysore region. 

A fragmentary inscription of Errakot,? 6f Nrpatibhiushana, 
who was the Chhindaka Naga King of Chakrakota, having date 
in the 3rd day of the bright fortnight Vaisakha in Saka year 
‘945, which corresponds to the Thursday, the 25th April 1023 
A.D. is known. D.C. Sircar™” suggests that this date seems to 
‘Suggest that the Chhindakas entered Bastar in train of the army 
-of the Chola King Rajendra I, which is known to have invaded 
the said area sometime before A.D. 1023. Because the date of 
the inscription synchronise, with the date of the invasion of the 
army of Rdijendra I Chola, it should not be taken for granted 
that the Sindas entered Bastar in the train of the army of Chola 
King Rajendra [. Further, there is little similarity of the names 
“‘Sindas’”’ and “‘Chhindakas”. It cannot be accepted that both 
branches of Nagas belonged to some lineage. The name 
“Chhinda” is very much linked with Central India. Even in 
modern time, there exists a district in central IMadhya Pradesh 
named, “CHHINDWARA.”! Further the Sanskrit Kavya 
‘Navasahasanka-charita’ of Padamagupta,’?” connects the 
Nagas with Narmada river. Because of these seasons S.N. 
Rajaguru’? rightly is of opinion that coming to the medievds 
history of the Nagas we are given to understand that the Kings 
of that dynasty were formerly ruling over the Kingdom “of 
Chota-Nagpur from which place they conquered the neighour- 
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ing tracts and expanded their territory to Bastar and Kalahandi. 
As already noticed the Nagas existed in the concerned 
area, much before the invasion of the army of Chola King 
Rajendra I in 1023 A.D. It seems the Chbindaka Naga King. 
Nrpatibhiushara acknowledged the sovereignty of Rajendra I 
Chola tactfully and therefore was not ousted. These Nagas had 
the figure of the tigress with a cub, for their crest and snake 
banner (Phani Pataka) as a symbol of royalty. 

Barsur inscription!? of Telugu-Cbhoda, feudatory chief’ 
Mahamandalesvara Chandraditya Maharaja dated 2nd October 
1060 A.D. refers to the reign of Chhindaka Naga King Mabha- 
raja Dharavarssha alias Jagadekabhusbhana. The headquarter of 
the feudatory chief Chandraditya was Ammagrama, while the 
overlord Chhindaka Naga King ruled from Barasiru city. 

Maharaja Dharavarsha Jagadekabhishana seems to have 
ruled for a short period, as anotber member Madhurantaka is. 
known to have occupied the throne before 5th of October 1065, 
as known from Rajapura plates.’ This charter records the 
grant of the village Rajapura, which was located in Bhramara- 
kotya (Bhramarakotta) mandala, probably as a compensation 
for supplying victims for human sacrifice. Madburantaka was 
ousted from the throne by Dharavarsba’s son Somesvara I. 
The name ofthe Naga King in the fragmentary Dantewara 
inscription!® of 1061 A.D. is lost. The earliest date of Somes- 
vara I known is. A.D. 1069.1” SomeSvara I, son of Dhbaravarsha 
Jagadekabhishana,. killed King Madburantaka, through the 
grace of the Goddess Vindbyavasini, as known from the frag- 
mentary inscription from Kuruspal.’® This inscription credits. 
Somesvara I with many military operations like burning of 
Vengi, the Kingdom of the eastern. Chalukyas, the subjugation 
of Bhadrapattana and Vajra and the seizure of the six lakh and 
ninety-six villages of South KOSala. Though the menticn of Six 
lakh and ninety-six villages might have been an exaggeration, 
it is definite that SomesSsvara occupied large part of the south- 
east portion of South KOSala, which comprised most part of 
modern western Orissa included Sripur. . . 

The credit of installing ‘sculptures of Néga-raja Phani 
Mututa “Ray, at .two . old capital sites Maraguda valley and 
Sripur (modern Sirpur) of Soyth Kosala should be given to 
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Somesvara I. When the southern part of South Kosala was 
occupied by the Chhindaka Naga King, in the northern part 
Kalachuri King Prthvidéva 3 (1065-1090 A.C.) is the earliest 
ruler of the Ratnapur branch whose inscriptions have been 
found in Chhattisgarh. In his Raipur and Amo6da plates he 
calls himself Mahamandalésvara and claims to have obtained 
the right to pafichamahasabda. AmoOda plates’ further des- 
cribe bim as the sole lord of twenty-one thousand (villages), 
the extremely mighty ruler of the entire KOSala country. 

Later So6mavamsis had become weak and to face the 
onslaughts of the Kalachuris and the Chhindaka Nagas in the 
west, had appointed prince of their royal blooc with charge 
of a separate province with Suvarnapura as beadquarter. The 
last known SOomavam$I Governor was Yuvaraja Dharmaratha, 
‘the eldest son of Janamejaya II, who seems to have the Telugu- 
Choda chief Chandradityadeva, who claimed to have carved 
outa Kingdom in K6$sala. The suggestion of D.C. Sircar® is 
therefore rightly observed, when he states that Yosoraja I 
entered KOSala as a lieutenant of Some¢évara I and was rewar- 
ded by the Governorship of a portion of the country he had 
.conquered on bebalf of bis overlord. 

From the Nirayanpal inscription®® dated 1111 A.D. it is 
known that Kanbara, the son of SomesSvara I and the grandson 
of Gunda Mahadevi (motber of SomesSvara 1), succeeded his 
father sometime before that year. Although the Chbhindaka 
Nagas lost their glory after SomesSvara I, the scion of that 
family continued to rule Bastar-Koraput region till i4th 
-centtury A.D. 

D.C. Sircar®? identifies Ganga-Mahadevi mentioned in a 
Barsur inscription,?? as the queen of the Chhindaka Naga King 
Somesvara, who may be identified with Rajabhushana Somes- 
vara Ii, known from the Gadia inscription.’ Undated 
Dantewara inscription?®® also speaks of Rajabhushana-maharaja. 
This King may be identified with SomesSvara II. Hiralal 
believed Ganga-Mahadevi to have been the Queen of Somes- 
vara I, son of Dharavarsba Jagadekabhishana. 4 

An inscription from Barsur®”” mentions the name of King 
Kanhara. This King may be called Kanhara Il. Mahéraja 
Jagadekabhiushana, wo was the worshipper of Goddess Mani- 
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‘kyadevi, is known from Jatanpal inscription? dated 1218 A.D., 
Dantewara inscription®® of 1224 A.D. and Bhbairamgarh 
inscription. Undated Sunarpal inscription mentions the 
name of King Jayasimba, his relationship with Maharaja 
Jagadekabhiushana remains unknown. The last known 
‘Chhindaka Naga King from epigraphical source is King 
Harischandra of Chakrakota, known from Temmara 
inscription of 1324 A.D. 

A board of 28 gold coins belonging to the Naga Kings of 
Chakrakota were discovered in May 1957, at the reserved 
forest of Kodinga Police Station area in Koraput district.22 
There are mutch possibilities of more findings of the Chhindaka 
Nagas, if proper archaeological surveys and excavations are 
done throughout western Orissa. 


{b) Telugu Chodas 

Telugu Chodas were of Kasyapa gotra and were lieutenants 
of later Chalukyas. Yasorajadeva I seems to have accompanied 
later Chalukya King Somesvara I (1043-1068 A.D.), to 
‘Chakrakota, when SomeSsvara I and his feudatory, the Kakatiya 
Prola, raided Ko6Sala and conquered Chbakrakota, in the Bastar 
State, after defeating a King of the Naga dynasty.’ Some 
scholars of Orissa very rightly observe that it may safely 
be assumed that the Telugu-Chodas came to the Bastar region 
with their overlord, the western (later) Chalukyas. So far, 
‘three copper plates sets of the Telugu-Chodas have been found 
in western Orissa ang they are the Mabada plates,23’ Kumari- 
simha plates?® and Patna Musum plates.” With the com- 
parison of these three charters, scholars?’ have prepared a 
genealogical table of the Telugu Chodas, which goes thus ¢ 
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| 
(1) Yasorajadeva I (Lord of K6$ala) 
| 


{ | 
(2) Somesvaradeva I Chandradityadeva 
| (Lord of Ammagrama) 
| 
(3) Dharalladeva alias (5) Yasorajadeva III 
Yasorajadeva II l 
(4) Somesvaradeva II (6) SomeSvaradeva II! 
Donor of Mahada plates Donor of Kumari- 


simha and Patna 
Museum plates 


(Figures in the bracket on the left of the rulers indicate their 
succession to the throne chronologically). 


Barsur inscription®® dated 1060 A.D. refers to the reign of 
a Chhindaka-Naga King, Maharaja Dharavarsha alias Jagade- 
kabhushana. It is stated that his feudatory Mahamandalesvara 
Chandraditya-maharaja, belonging to Telugu-Choda family 
and lord of Ammagrama, built a Siva temple and excavated a 
tank at Barasuru. Chandraditya is further said to have pur- 
chased a village from bis overlord and dedicated it in favour 
of the deity, installed in the temple. King Dhaéaravarsha- 
Jagadekabhishana is stated to have been present when that 
transaction was made. This shows the Telugu Chodas to have 
considerable: influence over the Chhindaka-Naga Kings of 
Chakrakota. 

Yosarajadeva I was a general of Chhindaka Naga King Somes- 
vara {, and’ ‘was ‘succeeded by his” eldest son Somesvaradeva 
I, whose son Dharalladeva should be identified with alias 
Yasorajadeva II. D.C. Sircar’ seems to be correct, when 
he suggests that the popularity of the name SomesSvara among 
the Chhindakas and their Telugu-Choda feudatories, the 
Kannada title Ayyana-gandhavarana assumed by these 
Telugu-Choda chiefs, suggest that these ruling families acknow- 
Jedged the supremacy of the Chalukyas of Kalyana at least for 
sometime. 
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Yasorajade*‘a II was succeeded by his son Somesvaradeva II, 
the donor of Mahada plates. In this charter SomeSvaradeva If 
declaers himself as ‘‘Baidyanath-Pada-Pankaja-Bhramara”’, or 
thé bee on ihe Jotus feet of Lord Baidyanath. Because of this 
P.K. Nayak?® is inclined to assign the construction of K6fsales- 
war temple of Baidyanath to Telugu-Choda ruler Somesvara I. 
This view of P.K. Nayak cannot be accepted, because the author 
has studied the standing structure of Baidyanath temple, to be a 
Kalachuri construction. The charter states ihat it was issued on 
23rd regnal year of the paramount overlord Somesvaradeva 
when the donor was standing before Lankavarttaka on the 
banks of the Chitrotpala, which is Mahanadi. This Lankavart- 
taka deity is still worshipped as Lankesvari, on a small rocky 
hillock of that name in the bed of Mahanadi near Sonepur. The 
issuer of this charter is endowed with the epithets Pafichamaha- 
Sabda-samanvita, Mahamahimandalesvara, Mahbabhipati and 
Chakravarttin. As these show both paramount and subordinate 
titles, it can be said that SomeSsvaradeva II owed a nominal 
alegiance to the family of the over-lord Chhindaka Nagas of 
Chakrakota. Somesvaradeva II probably died issueless and was 
succeeded by his old uncle Yasorajadeva III, son of Chandra- 
dityadeva.3 No finding of Yasorajadeva III has been done so 
far. His son and successor who issued Kumarisimha plates in 
j1ith regnal year and Patna museum plates in 17th regnal year 
was Somesvaradeva III. . 

Somesvaradeva III was a devotee of both Siva and Visnu. 
He is described as a worsbipper of God Baidayanath and 
claimed to have enjoyedsthe title, “1 ord of the entire K.O8Sala (i.e. 
South Ko6$ala),” although his subordinate disposition is 
indicated by the feudatory titles Rinaka, MahamandaleSvara and 
Mabhavyiuhapati. The Kumarisimha plates were donated on the 
futl-moon day of Magba when there was an eclipse of the moon. 
Therefore scholars?! are of opinion that in the first decade of 
12th century A.D. there occurred two lunar eclipses on the full- 
moon day of Magha, i.e. 21st January, 1106, Sunday and 10th- 
11th January, 1107, Thursday. If one of these dates be the ith 
regnal year of Somesvaradeva III, his year of accession will be 
1095-1096 A.D. and the date of his Patna museum plates will be 
A.D. 1112-1113. The issuer of the Mahada plates,,Kumarisimha 
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and Patna museum plates seem to have ruled the same belt with 
headquarter at the same city Suvarnapura, (Sonepur) because 
these charters were issued from that capital. SomeSvaradeva III 
was the last known Telugu Choda King as nothing is known 
about his successors. Somesvaradeva 1II, the King of Kosala, 
was defeated by Kalachuri King Jajalladeva 1,5 as known from 
Ratnapur stone inscription, to have paid annual tribute to him. 
Kharod stone inscription of Kalachuri King Ratnadeva 111¢ 
states Jajalladeva 1 is said to have defeated Bhujabala, the lord 
of Suvarnapura. The inscription of Ratnadeva II was incised 
after long duration of Jajalladeva 1I’s period. It is possible that 
the name of the seized King Somesvara, who is identified as 
Somesvaradeva II, the Telugu-Choda King of Suvarnapura was 
forgotten and he has been called Bhujabala, from traditional 
memory, in the Kbarod stone inscription of Ratnadeva III, who 
was a descendant of Jajalladeva I. The title, ‘“Bhujavala’”’ of the 
Khbandayets and Paiks, who were the military fighting race of 
Orissa, is still prevalent and is in use. The term “‘Bhujavala” 
means one who depends on the strength of his own arms. There- 
fore, it can be supposed that as the real name of “Somesvara,” 
was forgotten from traditional memory the scribes got the name 
of “‘Bhujabala, the lord of Suvarnapura”, inscribed. This is an 
example to show how the real names and facts of history get 
interpolated. 

Scholars? speak of the Telugu-Chodas as great builders of 
temples and ascribe the temple of KOsalesvara of Patnagarh and 
that of Baidynath, near Sonepur, to them. As already mentioned 
the present standing structure of KOoSsaleswar temple of Baidya- 
nath cannot be ascribed to the Telugu-Chodas as it has Kalachuri 
sculptural art features, which is going to be dealt in temple 
architecture chapter. 


{c) Kalachuris 

The discovery of a hoard of thirteen fragments of gold coins 
at Padmapur of Gangeyadeva,*®& who was a Kalachuri King 
of Tripuri, lead to the conclusion that Gangeyadeva was success- 
ful in curbing the power of Mahasivagupta Yayati II or his 
successor Udyayota Kesari-Mababhavagupta who were his 
contemporary. It may be presumed also that these coins were 
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introduced by Gangeyadeva in Sambalpur region as a token of 
his successful expedition to this region. This is the earliest 
trace of the Kalachuris in western Orissa. 

From epigraph records? of the Kalachuri branch of Ratnapur 
jt 1s known that KoOkalla I the founder of Tripuri branch of the 
Kalachuri dynasty had eighteen very valiant sons, who destroyed 
their enemies as lions break open the frontal globes of 
elephants; the eldest of them, an excellent prince, became the 
Jord of Tripuri and he made his brothers the lords of mandalas 
by his side. In the family of one of these younger brothers pro- 
duced in course of time Kalingaraja, who leaving the ancestral 
country conquered Dakshina K6$sala by his arms. He resided at 
Tummana, modern village of Tumana, in the Lapha zamindari, 
situated in Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh. He ruled as a 
feudatory of the Kalachuris of Tripuri. Kalingaraja’s son was 
Kamalarija, who was a contemporary of Gan géyadéva, (the 
Kalachuri King of Tripuri), whom be helped in his campaign 
against the King of Utkala. Kamalaraja was succeeded by his 
son Ratnadéva I, who beautified the capital Tummana with 
gardens, mansions and temples. Ratnadéva I seems to have 
‘been an able administrator with constructive mentality, as he is 
known to have founded a new city called Ratnapura probably 
named after his name, to which he shifted his seat of Govern- 
ment.*’ Ratnadeva I was succeeded by his son Prthvideva I, 
whose earliest inscriptions found in Chhattisgarh, are the Raipur 
and Am6da plates, where he has feudatory titles. Both the 
Raipur and Amoda gharters were issued from the Capital 
Ratnapur. V.V. Mirashi dates the Raipur plates,’ to have been 
issued on Sunday the 18th January, 1069 A.C. and Améda 
plates, to Sunday, the 27th January, 1079 A.C. 

. Jajalladéva I succeeded Prthvidéva I and was the greatest 
King of Ratnapur branch, because after his accession; he enga- 
ged himself on an ambitious operations of wars and conquests. 
Thereby he extended the Ratnapur Kingdom, made it very 
powerful and flourishing. His Ratnapur stone inscription’? states 
that he defeated Somé$§vara and imprisoned him together with 
his ministers and wives but ‘afterwards released them as desired 
Dy his mother. The identification of SomeSvara mentioned here, 
has given rise to a problem because scholars® of Orissa are of 
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the opinion that the view of Hiralal and D.C. Sircar that 
Jajalladéva I captured in the battlefield and Chhindaka Naga 
King Somesvaradeva js not tenable. The Chhindaka Naga King 
SomesSvara is known to have succeeded by his son Kanharadeva 
about the year A.D. 1110 and his dynasty continued to rule over 
Bastar region down to the 14th century A.D. As already stated, 
it is known from the Narayanpal inscription®# dated 1111 A.D. 
that Kahaha succeeded his fatber SomeSvara 1. The date of 
the Ratnapur stone inscription is 1114 A.D. The reigning period 
of Jajalladéva I is 1090-1120 A.C.55 and the reigning date of 
Chhindaka Naga King Somesvara Lis A.D. 1069 to 1110. So, 
there seems to be no difficulty in accepting the vicw that Jajalla- 
déva 1, the Kalachuri King of Ratnapur, defeated SomesSvara I, 
the Naga King of Chakrakota. Jajalladéva I seems to have 
subdued the Naga King SomesSvara I, sometimes before 1110 
A.D. so that it finds recorded in the Ratnapur inscription of 
1114 A.D. Because of this reason the view of Hiralal and D.C. 
Sircar seems to be more acceptable to the author. The Kings of 
Kosala, Andhra, Khimidi, Vairagara, Lafijika, Bhanara, Tala- 
hari, Dandakapura, Nandavali and Kukkuta paid annual 
tributes or presents to him. Jajalladeva 1 seems to have founded. 
a town named Jajallapura, where he constructed monastery for 
ascetics, raised a garden, planted a grove of mango trees and 
excavated a tank. This inscription is dated, to Sunday the 8th 
November, 1114 A.C. and its object is to record the King’s 
donation of the villages Siruli, ArjunakOnasarana and some 
others, whose names are lost, to the deity installed in a temple 
apparently at Jajallapura and of a group of patala trees to the 
monastery. Jajallapura, has now jargoned into Janjgir and the 
village is situated in modern Bilaspur district of Madhya 
Pradesh. The Visnu temple of Janjgir whose construction,is 
assigned to Jajalladéva I, has the ground plan, whose study 
shows to be based on the plan of two squares placed diagonally 
and intersecting each other at angles of 45 degrees, with little 
alteration and variation, which shows the influence of Rekha 
variety of KOsoli style of temple architecture at a later Kalachuri 
period. For detail consult the temple architecture chapter. 

The inscription of 1114 A.D. shows Jajalladéva I to” have 
obtained a decisive victory over the Chhindaka Naga King 
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‘Somesvara of Chakrakota and got possession of Kosala. 
Kharod stone inscription of Ratnadeva IH1,8° mentions that 
.JSajalladéva I defeated Bhujabala, the lord of Suvarnapura. This 
Bhujabala is identified with Telugu-Choda King Somesvaradeva 
lI, who was ruling with his capital at Suvarnapura. V.V. 
.Mirashi®’ rightly observes that Jajalla seems to have repudiated 
‘the political subjection of his house to the Kalachuris of Tripuri 
and declared himself independent. To announce his indepene 
dent rank, he struck gold and copper coins in his own name. 
Twentyseven Kalachuri coins3’® were discovered in the former 
state of Sonepur. One Kalachuri coin was discovered at 
Maraguda valley by the Orissa State Archaeology Department.’ 
One Kalachuri copper coin discovered at Maraguda valley, one 
Kalachuri copper coin discovered at Nehpna site and 22 Kala- 
:-churi copper coins discovered at Kamkeda site of Nawapara 
‘sub-division of Kalabhandi district, Orissa are in the private 
possession of the author. Within 23rd January-28th January, 
1977, Dipakranjan Das of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
Department, University of Calcutta camped with the author at 
Khariar. The author had presented 3 Kalachuri copper coins 
discovered from the Kamkeda hoard to him for minute obser- 
vation. fn a letter dated 11th July, 1977, Dipakranjan Das 
has informed the author that those 3 coins belong to Kalachuri 
Ratnadeva Il or III. The distribution of Kalachuri coins in 
“western Orissa, which formed the eastern part of South Ko6fsala, 
gives more weight to the Kalachuri occupation of this region. 

Pali stone inscriptions of Jajalladéva 1° incised on a wall, a 
.door-way and a plaster of the mandapa of a Siva temple at 
Pali, a village of Bilaspur district, memorise the Kalachuri King 
as a builder. He repaired the ancient temple of Siva at Pali, 
‘which was built by the Bana Kings. As a period of more than 
two hundred years separates the Bana Kings from Jijalladéva 
I, it seems that the temple built by Bana King had fallen into 
.disrepair therefo re Jajalladéva 1] got it repaired. 

Jajalladéva I was succeeded by his son Ratnadéva 11. In the 
words of V.V. Mirashi,® “‘Ratnadéva II seems to have succeeded 
his father in circa 1120 ‘A.C., for the earliest inscription of his 
reign is dated K. 878 (1127 A.C.). He followed his father’s policy 
and struck gold and copper coins in his own nams, indicating 
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‘his independence. The Kalachuri emperor of Tripuri could brook 
this impertinence no longer. He sent a large and powerful army 
against him but Ratnadéva pouted it completely. In the Ratna- 
pur inscription dated v. 1207 (1149-1150 A.C.), he is described 
as the fierce submarine fire to the matchless ocean of the arrayed 
and hard-to-be subdued hosts of the Chédi King. The Chéedi 
King, though not named in the record, was plainly Gayakarna, 
“who ruled from circa 1123 A.C. to 1153 A.C., and was thus a 
contemporary of Ratnadéva II. 

“Another memorable event of Ratnadéva’s reign which, 
though not referred to in his own inscriptions, is often mentioned 
in the records of his successors and their feudatories in the inva- 
sion of his country by Chodaganga. The latter was evidently the 
mighty Ganga King Anantavarman-Chodaganga who had a 
long reign of 70 years (1078-1147 A.C.). This aggressive Ganga 
King reinstated the deposed King of Utkala and raided the 
northern country upto the bank of the Ganga. He is said to 
have laid under tribute all countries between the Ganga and the: 
Godavari. In the course of his whirlwind campaign he seems to 
have attacked the Kalachuri Kingdom in K6Sala. The Pendra- 
bandh plates mention GOkarna as his ally in this campaign. The 
latter was a feudatory of Chodaganga as stated in his inscription 
at Gudiwada in the Bimblipatam taluka cf the Vishakhapatnam 
district. Ratnadéva inflicted a crushing defeat on the invaders 
and obtained a large booty of gold, horses and elephants. A 
Ratnapur stone inscription describes Ratnadéva II as ‘Rahu in 
seizing and swallowing the large lunar orb of the mighty 
warriors of Chodaganga.’ The Mallar inscription dated K. 919 
Speaks of Ratnadeéva as ‘a fierce cloud which extinguished the 
continvously raging flames of the spreading mighty fire of the 
valour of the King Chodaganga.’” The battle was a very fierce: 
one and was fought in the Talahari-mandala, not very far from 
Shéorinarayan. Jagapala, a descendant of the aforementioned 
Sahilta, distinguished himself in it by his bravery and became 
known as Jagatsimha (the lion of the world). Vallabhardta, 
another feudatory of Ratnadéva, algo seems to have fought in 
it. Anantavarman-Chddaganga, ‘the lord of elephants,’ suffered 
an ignominious defeat and had to return home discomfited. Some 
how this glorious achievement of Ratnadéva is not mentioned 
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in any of his copper .plate grants but it may have occurred 
in circa 1130 A.C.” 

“ Ratnadeva had two sons. The elder of them, Prthvideva II 
succeeded him, while the younger Jayasimha is known only from 
the fragmentary Raipur museum inscription of Vallabharaja.®? 
Prthvideva II seems to have taken up the reign of administration 
of the Kalachuri empire in 1135 A.D. From the lists of con- 
quests enumerated in Rajim stone inscription of Prthvideva II, 
which is incised on a stone slab on the left wall of the mandapa 
of the temple of Réijivalochana at Rajim,°3? it appears that a 
large part of Chhattisgarh was in the hands of local chiefs 
about the 11th-12th centuries.® 

V.V. Mirashi® enumerates that after reducing his recalcitrant 
feudatories and making his home front secure, Prthvideva 
planned to take revenge on his Ganga adversary for having 
invaded that Kalachuri Kingdom during the reign of his father. 
He first marched against Chakrakita (which comprised the 
central part of the Bastar district) and devastated it. This is 
said to ‘have so terrified the Ganga ruler of the adjoining 
country, probably Anantavarman Chodaganga, that he realised 
that the only way to save his life was to cross the ocean. Soon 
thereafter, Anantavarman died and was succeeded by his son 
Jatesvara alias Madhu Kamarnava. Prthvideva then raided the 
Ganga territory, defeated Jatesvara and took him captive. If the 
account in the Kbarod inscription could be believed, the Ganga 
King had to pass some days in the Kalachuri prison before he 
was released. Ganga. records are naturally silent about tbis 
defeat of Jatesvara, but the account is corroborated by another 
contemporary Kalachuri record. The Ratnapur stone inscription 
dated K. 915 (1163-1164 A.C.), now in a sadly mutilated 
condition, describes the firece baitle in which Brahmadéva, the 
ruler of the Talahari mandala and a feudatory of Prthvideva II, 
fought valiantly witb Jatesvara. Verse 17 of the inscription says 
that Brahmadéva became famous by imprisoning a mighty foe. 
The reference is plainly to the capture of the Ganga King. The 
engagement seems to have occurred in circa 1150 A.C., s00n 
after,the accession of Jatesvara. After this no Ganga King 
dared invade the Kalachuri territory. 

“1 ike his father and grandfather, Prthvideva II also struck 
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gold and copper coins in his name. Seme of his tiny silver coin 
are also known. He gave Jiberal patronage to men of learning. 
As many as seven inscriptions of his reign record his grants. of 
Jand to Brahmanas. A Ratnapur stone inscription of his time 
states that his rule followed the path of good policy and caused 
the people joy unattended by content with troubles. Several 
religious and charitable works were constructed in his reign. The 
aforementioned Vaisya feudatory, Vallabharaja, excavated a lake 
to the east of Ratnapur, which still exists under the name of 
Khirung. He dug two other tanks, one of which he named after 
his earlier lord Ratnadéva II and constructed a temple of Siva. 
Another feudatory Brahmadéva, who has been mentioned above 
in another connection, erected several temples and excavated 
tanks at different places in the Kingdom. He also raised a 
mango-grove and maintained a charitable feeding house at 
Kumarakdta. Prthvideva’s military commander Jagapala 
repaired the temple of Ramachandra at Rajim and endowed it 
with the gift of a village. He also founded the city of Jagapala- 
pura. Even private individuals constructed temples. The 
Kayastha Dévagana, for instance, erected a temple of Siva at 
Samba as recorded in his Ratnapur inscription. 

“Brahmadéva was Prthvideva’s trusted minister. He was 
previously ruling over the Talahari mandala. Prthvideva II 
specially invited him to his capital, and entrusting the affairs of 
the state to him, obtained great peace of mind. The last known 
date of Prthvideva’s reign is K. 915 (1163-1164 A.C.).” 

Verse 9 of Kharod inscription of Ratnadeva 111° mentions, 
“Prthvideva 1I, by the mass of the radiance of jewels shining 
in the hair of whose head, the two lotus-like feet of the lord of 
Uma were reddened. Being vanquished by him with the prowess 
of his arms, the King Jatesvara was laid low on the grourid 
among the prisoners dwelling in his jail.” 

From Ratanpur stone inscription®? of Brahmadéva, a feuda- 
tory prince of Prthvideva 1, of the Kalachuri dynasty of 
Ratnapur, it is known that Brahmadéva was the feudatory of 
Talahari mandala, vw hich is probably identical with the ancient 
Taradamsaka thukti mentiored inthe Mallar plates of Maha- 
Sivagupta.®® -It is highly glorified in the present inscription 
probably because Mallar and other places where Brahmadeva 
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constructed his religious and charitable works, were included in 
it. It seems to have comprised the southern portions of the 
Bilaspur and Janjgir tahsils and the northern portion of the 
Raipur district. Verse 16 of this inscription states that in the 
fisht, in which the strokes of his creeper-like sword appeared 
like (flashes of) lightning and in which it was difficult to move 
about on account of multitudes of streams of “blood gushing 
forth from the necks of crowds of wrathful foes, he having 
attacked the hostile King Jatesvara. This Jatesvara bas been 
identified with Kamarnavadeva, the first son of Ganga King 
Anantavarman Godaganga Deb, born from his queen Kasturi 
Kamodini who was also known as Gangeswardeb.®? JateSvara, 
alias Kamarnavadeva alias Gangeswardeb, succeeded his father 
Anantavarman Codaganga Deb, in 1147 A.D. Just after tbe 
succession, Jatesvara faced the Kalachuri attack, where be was 
defeated, taken captive as war prisoner to Ratnapur and was 
at last released on his mother’s request. To celebrate this victory, 
Brahmadsva, the feudatory of Talahari mandala, in Kalachuri 
empire, constructed many Siva temples, excavated tanks and 
did many development and charitable works as known from 
Ratanpur stone inscription.” Of all the temples built during 
this occasion, the temple of Dhirjati (Siva) constructed at 
Narayanapura (modern Narayanpur) on right bank of Maba- 
padi, situated in Raipur district of Madhya Pradesh is most 
important as it is the tallest temple built by Brabmadéva. 

At present the temple of Dhirjati (Siva) temple of Narayan- 
pur is called Mahadeb temple and by its left a smaller temple 
of Visnu stands. Jt shows the effect of Hari-Hara synchronised 
faith. On 4th February, 1979, the author had done archaeolo- 
gical survey of Sabarinarayan site, Narayanpur site and Sirpur 

‘site jointly with P.K. Deo, the then Member Parliament (Lok 
Sabha) of Kalahandi constituency and Parliament Representa- 
tive to Archaeological Survey of India and B.M. Pande, the 
then Superintending Archaeologist of Archaeological Survey of 
-Jndia, Central Circle, Bhopal. 

It was an usual phenomenon, during Kalachuri period, to 
ingtall the sculpture of the builder. near the temple which one 
used to make. This uniqueness is assertable froin the description 
of a Kalachuri King sculpture, dated 12th century A. D., coilecs 
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ted from Ratanpur fort and exhibited at Mabanta Ghasi Das. 
Museum, Raipur. The description of the King sculpture?® goes 
thus 


“THIEN TAIT G FAT UIT Gana HTT, TA, HA 
ଖା ଆଂ ଓ a fasra yTA-HI afar STH fa Sa aT 
ଷ । ଧୀ ଖସma % fA 5 5୮ କସ ଅମ ଓଡ ଅଆ ଅସୀ ସୀ 
fama FT tafe faecal tg i wf ST frat FUT qT AT 
MfHTC qHaTGT Te tT 5 ୪ @୩ ୮ ଓ ଷର ଏ 5୪ ଅ୍ଷଧ। 
ଷଷ୩ଫ ୪ ଅଙ୍ଗ ସୃ ଧଙ୩ ମକ ଝ୩୩ ୦୯ ୩୮ ସୀ ଝୁ ମଞଷ୍ 

ଝୁ ଆଂଫ ୪ ମ୍‌ ସନି । ଓଷଙ ଅସ ® ସୀ କମ୍-¶ୁଏେ କି । ଖନି ପଙ 
ପସ ଖଂଅ {ସହଙଫ ଖୁ ଷ୯୩ ଆ ନୁଏ୍‌ ଆ । ଏମ ସଡ ସମର ଝୁ । ଓଷଙ ` 
MA ୩ ୩ ୨୪1A G Hx AtaF Hp SIT GT ATE FI’ 


At Sabarinarayan site, the author had observed such seven 
sculptures of Kalachuri Kings, queen, relation and official 
within the Ram-Laxman main temple, two small Gupha alias 
Gumpha temples, Chandrachuda temple and in the small Siva 
temple, situated to the right of Chandrachuda temple. In the 
same manner, the author came across a giant sized sculpture, 
to the back of Mahadeb temple of Narayanpur. It is situated 
in between the Mahadeb temple and Mahinadi river. The 
sculpture has a head wear and is standing in a fighting pose,. 
with two legs spread apart, the left hand spread out ; towards 
the front by holding a shield and the right hand spread out, 
towards the back, by holding a sword. 

The observation of this huge sculpture, at Narayanpur by 
the author, shows its similarity with a warrior sculpture dis- 
covered at Dumer Behal site on the right bank of Udanti river ; 
with an inscription which shows the development of Oriya 
script from pin headed Brahmi script ; discovered by the author 
in 3rd April, 1973, and now preserved at Khariar Branch 
Museum. Another warrior is observed in another sculpture 
there, which is lying down at Dumer Bahel site ; depicting th€- 
scene of a Hero, riding a horse with raised hand, holding a 
sword and females receiving the hero. Such a sculpture, now 
installed at the ‘entrance gate of Narasimhanatbha temple, was- 
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discovered by N.K. Sahu in 1964.” Such a broken hero sculp- 
ture is found lying at Komnagarhb. 

* From the Ratanpur stone inscription”? of Brahmadeva, the 
feudatory prince of Talabari mandala it is known that after he 
defeated Jatesvara, the Ganga King and took him imprisoned. 
to Ratanpur, he constructed many temples and celebrated much 
jubilations. One of the temples, constructed by Brahmadéva 
was the Mahadev temple of Narayanpur, which is called the 
temple of Dhurjati (Siva) at Narayanapura in the inscription. 
From this systematic observation it can be safely claimed that. 
the temple of Narasimhanatha?* was also built by Brahmadéva. 
with the ruins at Dumer Babal site and Komnagarh site. So, 
it is claimed by the author that Mahadev temple at Narayanpur 
and Narasimhanatha temple of present Sambalpur district of 
Orissa were constructed by the Kalachuri feudatory prince: 
Brahmadeva of Talabari mandala, on this victory. 

Such were the accomplishments during the period of Prthvi- 
deva II and he had two sons named Jagaddeva and Jajalla- 
deva II. After the death of Prtbvideva II in 1165 A.C. he was. 
succeeded by his second son Jajalladeva II, as his elder son 
Jagaddeva probably voluntarily relinquished bis claim to the 
throne, in order to.fight with the eastern Gangas.” While 
Jagaddeva was engaged in the east, he seems to have built the 
Koshaleswar temple of Baidyanath, on Tel river. In Kbharod 
stone inscription of Ratnadeva III*® his son, reveals that Jagad- 
deva of marvellous prowess, joining hastily from the eastern. 
country, became the‘lord of the Kingdom. This statement 
proves that after he came from the east, his younger brother 
Jajalladeva II relinquished the throne from bis elder brother. 

Jagaddeva seems to have a short reign of about 10 years and 
was succeeded by his son Ratnadeva III in 1175 A.C. About 
this time, the Kalachuris seems to have lost the eastern part of” 
modern Kalahandi district i.e. east of Tel river to the Gangas.. 
THE stone inscription in the old Siva temple at Narla mentions 
that one Madana Mahadeba was ruling over that part of the 
country, which is described as “Kamala Mandala, ‘in’ Saka 
Rama Bani Rudra Sambatsara” or in Saka era 1113 or 1191 
A.D.” Ratnadeva III was succeeded by his son Pratapamalla.” 
Pendrabandh plates” mention that Pratapamalla succeeded 
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while he was a boy. As Pratiapamalla was very young during 
his succession much exploitation of the Kalachuri empire might 
have taken place. From ChateSsvara inscription®® it is known 
that Visnu, the general of Anangabhimadeva III crushingly 
defeated the Kalacburi King of Turimana, while fighting on the 
banks of the Bhima, on the outskirt of the Vindhyas and also 
on the seashore. Because of this victory the Gangas seein to 
‘have occupied the Sonepur-Bolangir region of western Orissa. 
Again, during this time the Ganga King Anangabbima III led 
a successful military campaign against the Kalachuri Paramardi 
‘of Tummana and established a friendly relation with him by 
giving his sister in marriage to him. 

After Pratapamalla, nothing definitely is known of his 
successor. With the help of Raipur stone inscription of Brabma- 
deva®® and Khalari stone inscription of Haribrahmadeva,®3 
V.V. Mirashi has tried to build up the following genealogy,?4 
which goes thus : 
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The Kalachturis of Ratanpur (Ratnapura) 

a (1000-1020 A.C.) 

Kamalaraja (1020-1045 A.C.) 

a I (1045-1065 A.C.) 

Prthvidéva I (1065-1090 A.C.) 

Jajalladéva I (1090-1120 A.C.) 

Ro If (1120-1135 A.C.) 

oe IL (1135-1165 A.C.) 


ha (1170-1175 A.C.) Jajalladéva II (HES A.C.} 
aE IIE (1175-1200 A.C.) 

Pisa (1200-1225 A.C.) 

Lakshmidéva (1325-1355 A.C.) 

a (1355-1375 A.C.) 


| | 
(Ratanpur Branch) (Raipur Branch) 


Danghira (1375-1400 A.C.) Ramachandra (1375-1400 A.C.) 
| 

Madanabrahman Brabmadéva 

(1400-1425 A.C.) (1400-1425 A.C.) 


! 
Ramachandra (1425-1450 A.C.) 
| 
Ratnasena (1450-1480 A.C.) 
Vahara (1480-1525 A.C.) 


In the period between the death of Pratapamalla in 1225 
AcC. and succession of Lakshmideva in 1325 A.C., there is a 
long gap of 100 years. Further archaeological discoveries are 
required and awaited to fill up this gap in future. 

At Maraguda valley, the author has discovered one broken 
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“Kalachuri King sculpture on a brick mound of tHe embankment 
-of Raital Sagar. It shows that a brick temple was built by the 
unidentified Kalachuri King there. This sculpture is now 
‘preserved at Khariar branch museum. A Kalachuri queen 
‘sculpture found on a mound of Maraguda valley is now kept 
at the private possession of the author. This queen sculpture 
also proves that this unidentified Kalachuri queen had built 
one temple there. It is a matter of regret that Sambha Prasad 
Tiwari, in his Ph.D. thesis on “The Sarabhapuriyas”, claims 
this Kalachuri queen sculpture to be a Sarabhapuriyas sculp- 
ture of Goddess Earth or Mother FEartb. It should have been 
noticed by this scholar that in the sculptures of Gods and 
Goddess, they don’t have hands in Padmamudra. Itis only 
human beings who have Padmamudra. This scholar has failed 
‘to study the iconic feature of this Kalachuri queen sculpture. 

As discussed before, the modern Maraguda valley was the 
Sarabhapura. It was administrative headquarter of both the 
Sarabhapuriyas and the Panduvamsis. Because of the discovery 
of Kalachuri royal sculptures and coins there, it can safely be 
claimed that Maraguda valley acted as the southern adminis- 
trative headquarter of the vast Ratnapur empire. Only future 
archaeological discoveries there will give details. 

As the Manikgarh mountain overlooks this Maraguda 
valley and as this Manikgarh®’ name is linked with the Chauhan 
house, it seems that this Maraguda valley was occupied in the 
early part of 14th century A.D. by the Chauhan power. It 
seems that to check further incursion in the Kalachuri empire, 
the Kalachuri King of Ratnapur had sent one of his brethren 
with a huge army to attack. The environmental study shows the 
Kalachuri brethren to have established the Fort of Raipur first. 
After the Raipur settlement, the Kalachuri army might have 
attacked Maraguda valley and Sunabeda plateau many a times, 
from the west. Because of such constant wars, the Chauban 
King seems to have shifted to the plain of the east and estab- 
lished himself at Patnagarh. This narration is the hypothesis of 
the author’s observation. Future archaeological discoveries gre 
awaited to enumerate. 
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{d) Réshtraki;as 

Important copper plate grant was found from Banda,’* 
a village in the Bargarh sub-division of Sambalpur district®”, 
Tne charter was issued from Vagharakotta by Ranaka Paracha- 
krasalya who was the son of Dhvamsaka and grandson of 
Mahamandalesvara Mahamandalika Ranaka Chamaravigraha. 
Parachakrasalya claimed to have belonged to the Rasbtrakiuta 
royal family. He was ruling in the Sambalpur area of Orissa 
far away from the original home of his fore-fathers in the 
Kannada region. This inscription proves for the first time the 
existence of a line of Rashtrakuta rulers in Sambalpur region 
of Orissa in 12th century A.D. The said copper plate was isued 
on 20th November, 1130 A.D.’ 

Vestige of the Rashtrakutas are found in the SOmavamsi 
period, as already noted and as known to be feudatories of the 
‘Somavamsi empire. So, the view of the Gazetteer authority, as 
mentioned above that the copper plate charter of the Rastra- 
‘kita ruling family found from Banda village proves for the first 
time the existence of a line of Rashtrakuta rulers in Sambalpur 
region cannot be accepted. 

In 12th century A.D. the Kalachuris of Ratnapur were 
‘powerful rulers of entire South KoOsala, as already known. 
Therefore, it becomes difficult to accept the view of any 
Rashtrakita political pilferage in Bargarh area during that 
‘Period. 

After the death of Pratipamalla, the Kalachuri King of 
Ratnapur in 1225 A.C. there was political instability and no 
records of the successors of Pratapamalla for about 100 years 
‘have been found. Only with the discovery of Raipur stone 
inscription of Brabmadeva,®® the succession of Lakshmideva at 
Ratnapur in 1325 A.C. or thereabout is studied. Within these 
‘periods, South Kosala seems to have faced the onslaught of the 
Yadava King of Devagiri. Hémadri’s ‘Vratakhanda , States in 
its Rajaprasasti that the Yadava King Sxbpena Loop cane) 
troops of rutting elephants belonging to the King Jajalla. | 

„Sirhhana alias Singhana’s coins are found in the Raigarh 
district of Madhya Pradesh” 27 Yadava gold coins were also 
foung from Sonepur in western Orissa.®® 9 of these coins belong 
to Singhana II (circa 1210-1247 A.D.), 5 to Krishna (1247- 
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1260 A.D.), 5 to Mahadeva (1260-1271 A.D.), 3 to Srirama 
(1271-1309 A.D.) and the remaining 5 have been defaced and 
cannot be properly identified.’ The findings of these Yadava 
coins definitely show their raid. 

King Singhana of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiii was the 
most distinguished member of his family, who made extensive 
preparation for establishing an empire in the Deccan. One of 
his successor Krshna is known to have led his army to the east 
as far as the South Kosala country.’* The Purusottamapuri 
plates?? record the victory of Krshna over the contemporary 
King of Kfsala. It seems this was a raid and not fuil expedition. 
If the war would bad been for territorial extension, then 
Krshna should have appointed Governor to protect the won 
territory. 

From these Yadava raids and the finding of the Bargarh 
copper plate charter, which was issued from Vagharakotta, it 
can be said, as observed by J.K. Sahu?’® -that the Rastrakitas 
were on good terms with the Yadavas in the south and it is not 
at all unlikely that Rastrakiita general Chamaravigraha was in 
the service of Simhana. It is interesting to note that although 
Chamaravigraha was a devotee of Siva, the emblem used in the 
seal of Bargarh copper plate is the figure of a Garuda, the 
emblem of the Vaishnavite Yadavas. This also shows that the 
Réstrakiuta rulers of Bargarh were originally feudatories of the 
Yadavas. 

The author is with the same opinion of J.K. Sahu,’” when 
he states, ‘‘Chamaravigraha built his headquarter at Vaghara- 
kotta on the bank of the river Jira aiid ruled there till about 
the middle of 13th century A.D. He was succeeded by his 
grandson Parachakrasalya who issued the Bargarh plates in his 
regnal year 56 in th? beginning of 14th century A.D. About this 
time the Yadavas of Devagiri met their down fall because 6f 
the invasions of Sultan Ala-ud-din Khalji and the empire that 
they had built in 13th century was crumbling down like a house 
of cards. It is, therefore, not surprising that Parachakrasaiya 
issued the Bargarh copper plate in his own regnal year and 
without referring to his overlord.” During the early part of 14th 
century A.D. the Chauhans occupied the Manikgarh and the 
Maraguda valley complex. Therefore it seems that the Rashtra- 
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£ na) . 
kitas were crushed from their political influence by the rising 
Chauhan power. 


(86) Gaigas 

Anantavarman Vajrahasta V, father of Rajaraja I and the 
grand father of the great Anantavarman Chodagangadeva was 
crowned on 9th April, 1038 A.D. From Vajrahasta’s time starts 
the rise of the Greater Gangas of Kalinganagara. His chief- 
queen was Nangama from whom was born Rajaraja.’’ Record 
(No. 8) says that in 1068 A.D. a queen of Vajrahasta endowed 
a perpetual lamp to Madhukesvara at Mukbalinga. She 
claims to be the princess of a King of the Haihaya dynasty.!®® 
Scholars’! seem to be very correct when they mention that the 
Eastern Chalukyas in the south and the SOmavamsis in the 
north were by that time threatening the Kingdom of Kalinga. So, 
in order to counteract these two neighbouring powers Vajrabasta. 
V made matrimonial alliance with the Kalachuris of K68ala. 


The Rewa stone inscription dated 1048-1049 A.C. shows 
Karna, the Kalachuri King of Tripuri attained remarkable 
victories in the east, south and west. He seems to bave first 
proceeded to the east. When Karna led this successful expedi- 
tion against Odra and Kalinga, his adversary in Kalinga was. 
Vajrahasta V of the Ganga dynasty.!°3 The conflict between the 
Ganga dynasty and the Kalachuri seems to have ended then 
with the matrimonial alliance. 

After Rajarnjadeva JT, son of Vajrabasta V succeeded his 
father in 1070 A.D. he entered into conflict with the Kalachuris. 
Dirghasi inscription 6f 1075 A.D.!%“ states Vanapati, his 
commander to have attacked the Kings of Chola, Utkala, 
Khimidi, Kosala, Gidrisringi and Vengi, and to have been 
vigtorious. This shows Rajaraja Ito have attemped for the 
expansion of his Kingdom in all directions. Rajaraja I seems 
to have ruled from 1070 A.D. to 1078 A.D. His short rule of 
military achievements paved strength to his successor Ananta- 
varman Codagangadeva, in becoming on€ of the most powerful 
mosarch of the dynasty later. 

The eastern or the Greater Gangas had their capital at 
Kalinganagar or modern Mukhalingam in the Parlakhimdi 
zamindary on the river Vansadhara, which has its source in the 
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Niyamagiri mountain in the Lanjigarh zamirfdary of the ex- 
‘Kalahandi State. On the basin of the Vansadhara there are 
“ruins of temples.!8 According to late K.N. Mabapatra’®® the 
‘old monuments existing now in ruins in Topigacon (Biswana‘th- 
pur) in the Lanjigarh ex-zamindary near the source of the river 
Vansadhara, at Deypur, Dadpur and in Bhimkela and Deheli 
pear Narla may safely be assigned to the Ganga Kings. 

Anantavarman Chodagangadeva was anointed King while 
he was young in 1078 AD.!” Scholars! are of the opinion 
that by 1118 A.D. Chodaganga finally annexed Utkala and 
Vengi and collected revenues from the territory extending from 
the Ganges in the north to the Godavari in the south. It was 
after 1118 A.D. that he transferred his capital from Kalinga- 
pagara on the Vansadhara to Yayatinagara on the Mahanadi, 
the old capital of the SOmavams$i. The transfer of capital was 
felt necessary for checking the aggression of the Kalachuris on 
‘the west. Immediately after the occupation of Utkala by 
Chodagangadeva the powerful Kalachuri King Jajalladeva 
‘mobilised his army and defeated the Telugu-Choda King 
‘Somesvaradeva III in 1114 A.D. as a result of which South 
Kosala upto Suvarnapura came under his possession. Chboda- 
ganga had ambitious designs to conquer back the former South 
Kosala territory of the SOmavamS$is after his victory over the 
‘Somavams$si King Karnadeva. So he made preparation to fight 
‘with the Kalachuri powers to get back South Kosala. He was, 
‘however, defeated by the Kalachuri King Ratnadeva 1I, the 
son and successor of Jajalladeva. In course of the war Puru- 
‘shottama, the general of Ratnadeva IMsucceeded in occupying 
Khijjinga (modern Mayurbhanj region) and Dandbhufkti 
‘(modern Midnapur region). Although these territories were 
subsequently recovered by Chodagangadeva his ambition for 
occupation of the South Kosala kingdom of the former 
‘Somavarhsis could not be materialised. 

Chodagangadeva’s eldest son JateSvara KAamarnava alias 
‘GangeSwara Deva after his succession, continued the fight 
‘against the Kalachuris, but as noted above was defeated and 
imprisoned by Brahmadéva, the feudatory of Talahari mandala, 
who fought on behalf of the Kalachuri King Prthvideva 4I, the 
son of Ratnadeva. Later Jatesvara was released, but as already 
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observed the Monumental temple of Narasimhanath, situated 
in Sambalpur district of modern Orissa, was constructed 
by Brahmadeva to celebrate this victory, with many more 
temples throughout the Kalachuri empire. So, it can be safel 
said that the Narasimhanath temple is a memorial constructed 
and displayed on the defeat of the Ganga King JateSsvara, the 
‘eldest son of Chodagangadeva of Utkala, by the King of South 
Ko6sala, which stands in full form till today by disobeying the 
-destructive tendency of the vagaries of nature. 

JatesSvara Kiamarnava died issueless and was succeeded by 
‘his second brother Raghava Chakravarti alias Ekajata Kama- 
-deva. Raghayva like his elder brother died childless and was 
Succeeded by his brother Rajaraja Madana Mahadeva. The 
‘reigning period of Rajaraja Madana Mahadeva was within 
1171 A.D. to 1194 A.D.H° 

An inscription of the old Siva temple at Narlain old 
Kalahandi State mentions that one Madana Mabadeva was 
ruling over this part of the country which is described as 
“Kamala Mandala” in “‘Saka Rama bani rudra Sambatsara” 
orin Saka Era 1113 or 1191 A.D. The identification of 
RAajaraja Madana Mahadeva by G.C.K. Jagadeb is based on 
deciphering the Truth of Madala Panji, which was read in 
The History Congress, held in December 1977, at Vani Vihar, 
Bhubaneswar. From this narration it is known that Rajaraja 
Madana Mahadeva had constructed many temples. So, in the 
‘same manner he built a Siva temple, in 1191 A.D., at Narla, 
‘when that part of the country was known as Kamala Mandala 
and this Mandala was a part of his extensive empire. This 
proves the noth-east portion of present Kalahandi district to 
have formed a part of Kamala Mandala in the vast Kingdom 
of the Imperial Gangas of Kalinga and Utkala in 12th century 
A.D. Rajaraja Madana Mahadeva is known to have been 
issueless and was succeeded by bis brother Anijanka Bhemma 
Deb alias Anangabhima 11. 

Anangabhima II was succeeded by two of his sons, one after 
therother. The elder brother was Raja Raja Purusottama 
Anangabbima Deva and the second brother was Bheema Sena 
Ananga Bheema Deva. The same ChiteSvara_ inscription? 
{1220 A.D.) may again be referred and said that during the 
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ruling period of Bheema Sena Ananga Bhemma Deva, who has: 
been identified as Anangabhimadeva III, his general Vishnu 
defected the Kalachuri King of Tummana. Because of this 
victory, the Gangas occupied the Sopepur-Sambalpur region, 
their coveted land.?33 From the inscription of the Ananta=- 
vasudeva temple of Bhubaneswar!” it is known that Bheema 
Sena Ananga Bheema Deva gave his daughter Chandrikadevi in 
marriage to Haihaya (Kalachuri) prince Paramardideva of 
Tummana, the glorious Hero, who fought with the Yavanas:. 
with great victories on behalf of his brother-in-law, the glorious 
King Narasimhadeva 1 (Langulia). 


The Khamveswari temple inscription of Sinepur,” (now 
preserved at the Sambalpur University Museum) clearly proves: 
that a Ganga Governor was stationed in that reigon, probably 
with headquarter at Sonepur during the rule of Bhanu Deva I, 
the grandson of Anangabhima Deva IIL. 

Kalahandi as a separate political entity seems to have come: 
into being during the Ganga rule, as it finds mention in the 
Madalapan]ji, the well known chronicle of the Jagannath temple 
of Puri. Late Kedarnath Mahapatra!!® was of opinion that in 
connection with the description of the conquests of Kabikanta. 
Narasingh, Madala Panji states, ‘‘Kalabandi Bastare Patran ku. 
rakhai-rajya bboga kale.”’3” According to this Panji (chronicle) 
Kavikanta Narasingh ruled upto Saka 1251 or 1329 A.D. Soit. 
can safely be assumed that Kalahandi as a separate and power- 
ful state adjoining Bastar was well known in this part of India 
by the beginning of the 14th century A.D. 


All these observations show that the Gangas had occupied 
the Tel river valley, including some parts of modern Sambalpur 
district by then and facts from Madalapanji as enumerated by 
G.C.H. Jagadeb, helps in developing the history. The western 
part of the modern western Orissa semes to have continued, to 
be under the occupation of the Kalachuris of Ratnapur, till the 
advent of the Chauhan vehemence at Manikgarh parbat (hill. 
fort) and Maraguda valley. Because of this reason it will be. 
‘proper to witness the Ganga genealogy as produced by G.C.H. 
Jagadeb, where he proves the Madalapanji to be corect to the: 
core and thus re-established the theory of six Devas, six Bhanus. 
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and six Narasimhas as Ganga rulers refuted by others. The 
‘Ganga genealogy!!® is given thus : 


Vajrahasta V (1038-1069 A.D.) 
Raja Raja Deva I (1069/1070-1077 A.D.) 
| 


| 
Anantavarma Chodaganga Deva Premadi Deva Mahamandala- 


pa A.D.) dhipati 
| Rajendra Chodaganga 
| (Mandaladhipati) 
| 
୮ ] 
Kamarnava Raghava Raja Raja Anianka Attahasa 


{Gangeswar Chakravarti Madanama- Bheemadeva Deb 
Deva) (1147- (Ekajata hadeva ruled without 
1156 A.D.) Kamadeva) (1171-1194 Anka (for 10 


(1156-1171 A.D.) years) 1183- 

A.D.) 1193 A.D.) 
Ruled with 
Anka (1194- 
1198 A.D.) 
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Anantavarma Chodaganga Deva 
sth A.D.) 


- 


Kamarnava Raghava Raja Raja Attahasa: 
(Gangeswara Chakravarti Madanamahadeva | Deb 
Deva) (Ekajata (1171.1194 
(1147-1156 Kamadeva) A.D.) Anianka Bheema 
A.D.) (1156-1171 A.D.) deva ruled without 


Anka (for 10 years) 
(1182-1193 A.D.) 
Ruled with Anka 
bod A.D.) 


Raja Raja Bheema Sena Anangabheema Deva: 
Purusottama (1213-1237 A.D.) 

Anapgabheema Deva 

(1198-1213 A.D.) Narasimba Deva I (Langulia) 


(1237-1263 A.D.) 


(Nesapka) Bhanu Deva I 
(1263-1278 A.D.) 


(Kavi) Narasimha Deya II 
(1278-1308 A.D.) 


(Purusottam) Bhanu Deva TI 
(1308-1328 A.D) 


Kavikanta Narasimha Deva III 
(1328-1330 A.D.) 


(Sankha) Bhanu Deva III 
(1330-1338 A.D.) 


(Veera) Narasimha Deva JV 
(1338-1335 A.D.) 


(Boli) Bhenu Deva TV 
(1353-1378 A.D.) 


(Pratap) Narasimha Deva V 
(1378-1402 A.D.) 


| 
(Koli) Bhanu Deva V 
(1402-1416 A.D.) 


| 
(Khorakala) Narasimhadeva VI; 
(1416-1417 A.D.) 


(Matta) Bhanu Deva VI 
(1417-1437 A.D.) 
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Shree Ram Chandra Mullick!* has given the names of 
Feudatory Chiefs of the Ganga Kings of Utkala-Kalinga, who. 
administered different areas of western Orissa. They are : (1) 
Nilakhantha Deb, (2) Kalishekar Deb, (3) Bijaya Deb, (4) Dasa- 
ratha Deb, (5) Rameswar Deb, (6) Harinath Deb, (7) Krutivasa. 
Deb and (8) Rani Hemanta Kumari Devi. Basing on this 
traditional account J.K. Sahu! without any archaeological, 
epigraphical and relative evidence, proceeds ahead and remarks 
that western Orissa in mid 14th century was passing through a 
critical time. The Gangas, who were the overlords of this region 
were on the wane and their empire was exposed to external 
danger from Bengal, Vijayanagara, Bahmani Kingdom and even 
from Delhi. They, therefore, left the internal administration of 
the border territory to some Feudatory Chiefs and remained 
satisfied with the tributes they paid. Harinath Deva and after 
him his son Kruttiviasa Deva were Feudatory Chiefs of the 
Gangas at Patnagarb.!*! Kruttivisa Deva died without any 
issue and his widow queen Hemanta Kumari ruled the country 
for sometime with the hbelp of her eight generals known as 
Mullicks. In the time of war, these Mullicks were leading the 
army to the battlefield while in the time of peace, they were in 
charge of internal administration. Each of them bad been 
assigned a Garh (Fort) as an administrative headquarters. After 
the death of Rani Hemanta Kumari, no single chief assumed 
the rein of administration and the eight Mullicks evolved a 
tradition of governing the territory one day each by turn. This 
view cannot be accepted by the author, as it is purely traditional, 
which developed during the long reign of the Chauhan dynasty 
and has blocked the development of scientific study of human 
antiquities. 

G.C.H. Jagadeb!®® informs that the last Ganga King Matta 
Bhanu Deb started drinking liquour from his 15th Anka. In 
the 17th Anka of the King enemies invaded the country and 
killed the successors of the King. So, Kapilendra though a 
Surya Vamshi was taken as an adopted son of Gangavamas 
King, who succeeded him in 1357 Sakabda or 1435 A.D. 

Lot of controversy has developed among scholars in accept- 
ing the view of the adoption of Kapilendra by the last Ganga 
King. Scholars! are of the opinion that it may be mentioned 
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here that legends describing Kapilendra as a cow-boy, a thief 
or beggar who was adopted by the last Ganga King Matta 
Bhanudeva are not true. Epigraphic records reveal that the 
grandfather of Kapilendra was a Nayaka and Nrpa and his 
father Jagesvar was a Maharaya and Nrpa. This indicated that 
his ancestors were Feudatory Chiefs of some principality under 
the Gangas. 
K.C. Panigrahi!® is also of the opinion that Kapilendra was 
a member of the Ganga army when Husbang Shah invaded 
Orissa and he was made a Bhramaravara by Bhanudeva before 
he met the invader. The title Bhramaravara was indicative of 
a very high rank and it was generally borne by tee members of 
a royal family. This title came down to modern times and the 
present writer knows that it was being borne by one of the 
members of the ruling family of Keonjhar. It seems that 
Hushang Shah’s invasion gave an opportunity to Kapilendra to 
rise to a higher rank in the Ganga army, which he utilised later 
in usurping the Ganga throne. The Gangavamsanucharitam, 
which was composed by a court poet of one of the descendants 
of Bbhandudeva 1V at Gudari Kataka, tells us the truth that the 
founder of the principality of Gudari Kataka was engaged in 
his wars in the south, when Kapilendra usurped his throne. 
We cannot accept the statement of the Madalapanji that Kapi- 
lendra was adopted as son by the last Ganga King as he was 
childless. Had Kapilendra been adopted son of Bhanudeva, 
he would have been described as a Ganga King in his records 
and in the records of bis successors. But he and his son and 
grandson bave all been described as the members of the 
Suryavamsa in all epigraphic records of the family. It seems 
that a story was circulated by Kapilendra and his supporters 
that he bad been chosen as successor of Bhanudéva by Lord 
Jagannath. This story has found mention not only in the 
Madalapanji but also in the Gopinathapura stone inscription 
engraved under the orders of his minister Gopinatba Mabapatra. 
Whatever might be the opinion of scholars on the adoption 
of Kapilendra, they are unanimous in accepting the ex-ruling 
house of Khimundi, which still exists, as belonging to Ganga 
House. S.N. Rajguru!®8 has tried to prove the Ganga origin of 
the Kbimundi Louse with Iittle success. Even K.C. Panigrahi!® 
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contradicts his above mentioned view, when he states that even 
.after the extinction of the dynasty as rulers in 1435 A.D., the 
remnants of the Ganga ruling family became the strong up- 
holders of Orissa’s interests. Even in modern times the scions 
of the Ganga ruling family became the front fighters for the 
cause of the Oriyas. Maharaja Gajapati Krisna Chandra Nara» 
yanadeva of Paralakhemandi, where a branch of the Imperial 
Gangas of Orissa still exists, fought for the amalgamation of 
the Oriya-speaking tracts for the formation of the Orissa 
Province and it is largely due to his efforts that the Oriyas got 
a separate province. Until some final decision is not reached, 
such contradietory opinions will continue to exist. 

Prabhat Mukherjee!” states that according to tradition, 
Kapilendra had eighteen Jegitimate sons, and one illegitimate 
son named Purushottama. The Madalapanji mentions three of 
his son, namely Hamvira, Purushottama and Madhusudana 
Ray. Madhusudan was made the Chief of Ali (i.e. modern 
Aul). Even S.N. Rajaguru!®® mentions that the popular tradition 
is that Kala Hammira, the progenitor of the Parlakimedi line, 
was the first son among the 18 sons of Kapilendradeva who left 
their parental home and established petty Kingdoms in the 
border areas of Utkala. Kala Hammira: came to the south and 
lived in Kimidi country which was extended from Kalahandi to 
Kalinga (coastal land) and from the river Rishikulya upto the 
Langulya. The capital town of Kimidi seems to be located at 
‘Gudari in the Gunupur Taluk. 

The where about of the eighteen legitimate sons of Kapi- 
‘jendradéva are neglécted by the scholars and historians of 
Orissa so far. Only Hammira or Kala Hammira, the eldest 
brother, who established his rule at Kimidi is known and to his 
credit six inscriptions of him!’ are discovered so far. 

In the un-published Palm-leaves and Archivical records in 
“possession of the Gangas of Jujarang,”?° a list of the names of 
the eighteen sons of Kapilendradeva is found. It is thus : (1) 
Kala-Hammir Deva, (2) Kalyan Hamera (Hammir), (3) Jaja 
Pamera (Hammir), (4) Jaya Hamera (Hammir), (5) Surpratap, 
‘{6) Surandra Hamera (Hammir), (7) Swarna Bhanu Hamera 
.(Hammir), (8) Hari Sundra Hamera (Hammir), (9) Baijal 
Hamera (Hammir), (10) Babal Hamera (Hammir), (11) Baman 
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Hamera (Hammir), (12) Bakto Hamera (Hammir), (13) Makata 
Hamera (Hammir), (14) Ataka Hamera (Hammir), (15) Hatia 
Hamera (Hammir), (16) Nata Hamera (Hammir), (17) Natiya 
Hamera (Hammir), (18) Pata Hamera (Hammir). 

The list of these names of eighteen brothers should be come- 
pared, if any other discoveries are made. Further, it is known 
from this record that Kalyan Hamera (Hammir), a son of Kapi- 
Jendra occupied the Kalahandi area in 1473 A.D. Harichandan 
Siva Prasad Narendra Deb, Ramachandra Kalyan Singh Deo 
and Jagannath Deo were the Ganga Kings in succession and 
finally Jagannath Deo’s rule was overtaken by his son-in-law 
Raghunath Sai. So, the genealogy of these Ganga Kings, who: 
ruled over Kalahandi, can be shown in the following manner 


Kapilendradeva (Gajapati) 
(18)(Sons) Kalyan Hamera was one of these 18 brothers 
Harichandan Siva Prasad Narendra Deo 
Ramachandra Roan Sieh Deo 


Jagannath Deo 


From the above mentioned disvovery of the author, it can 
be claimed that Jagannath Deo/Deva the last Ganga King of 
Kalahandi was Great Great Grandson of Kapilendradeva, the 
Gajapati King. So, the identification of Jagannath Dev is 
established and till further collaborating discoveries are not 
done, the author regards this identification as ratified. Archaeo- 
logical discoveries in future should be always welcomed to 
develop the history of western Orissa. 


(f) Rise of the Nagas 

Before anything else, the earliest information of the Naga- 
vams$i King of Karnunda Mandala is known from the Madras 
Museum plates of the time of Narendra Dhawala.’3! It has 
already been stated that the SOmavamsis backed up the Nagas, 
with whose assistance they founded the Chakrakota emire. 

So far as tbe rise of the Nagas in Kalahandi goes, the tradi- 
tional records preserved by the Durbar assert that the Nagas. 
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who succeeded the Gangas in Kalabandi hailed from Chota 
Nagpur and were descendants of the legendary Hero Phanimu-= 
kuta Rai, who was a son of the Snake God Pundarika. It is 
said that the last Ganga ruler of Kalahandi named Jagannath 
Dev had no male issue and his only daughter Surekha was 
given in marriage to Raghunath Sai, a prince of the Naga 
house of Chota Nagpur. Sometime after this marriage, Raja 
Jagannath Dev went on pilgrimage with his Ranee to Northern 
India and on his return was not allowed by his son-in-law to 
enter the Kingdom. Raghunath Sai thus usurped the throne 
in 1005 A.D. and started the rule of his dynasty.332? Since the 
time of the starting of historical research in this belt, late K.N. 
Mahapatra!3? was of opinion that this date for the first Naga- 
vamsi King seems too early in view of the study of the Narla 
inscription of 1191 A.D. of a Ganga King Madana Mahadeva. 
But in the absence of any other reliable material to examine the 
authenticity of the traditions this date for the first Naga King 
may be accepted tentatively for the present. 

Recently scholars!34 have propunded the view that Manikya- 
devi seems to be the family deity of the Chinda Nagas of 
Chakrakota. Their most outstanding King Somesvaradeva is 
described in his inscriptions as a worshipper of the heavenly and 
holy lotus feet of the blessed Manikyadevi. It is significant that 
Manikyadevi was/is also the family deity of the NigavamS$ti 
rulers of ex-Kalahandi State. The Nagas of Kalabandi claim 
descendancy from the Naga family of Chota Nagpur. The 
Kalahandi family wasefounded about the year A.D. 1300. It 
was about this time that the Naga rule in Chakrakota came to- 
an end. The proximity of Kalahandi to Bastar (Chakrakota), 
the synchronism of the foundation of Naga rule in Kalahandi 
with the decline of the Naga rule in Bastar and the religion and 
religious beliefs of the Naga rulers of both the States lead us to 
believe that the Nagas of Kalahandi were directed scendants of 
the Nagas of Chakrakota. 

A literary work on the Nagas of Kalabandi was written by 
Padman Singh, who was the Pataraja or the Zamindar of The 
Thuamul-Rampur estate in old Kalahandi State. He completed 
his historical work “‘NAGAVAMSA CHARITA>, in which he 
described the history of the Naga royal family beginning from: 
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Fanimukuta Ray, the first Naga Chieftain of Chotanagpur, till 
the time of Fatenarayan Deva, (1831-1853), the Raja of Kala- 
handi.!35 This is a literary work, which was written after a long 
duration of the first establishment of Niga power in Kalahandi. 
Much developed traditions might have found place in it, but 
still then its publication and study may help in developing the 
history of the Nagas of Kalahandi. 

S.N. Rajaguru!3® has written a book on “History of the 
Nagavamsi Kings of Kalahandi, ‘‘which is in Oriya Manuscript. 
It is hoped that its publication will also focus on the rise of 
the Nagas in present western Orissa. 

The author has found one clue to prove the Nigas of Kala- 
‘handi to be of the lineage of Chhindaka Nagas of Chakrakota. 
As stated above the Nagas of Chakrakota had the figure of the 
tigress with a cub, for their crest and snake banner as a symbol. 
‘On 27th February 1974, the author had received a visitor at 
Khariar named Mahanta Pritam Das Vaisnay of Sabrinarayan. 
He had in his possession two copper plate charters and three 
archival documents. The copper plate charters were issued by 
Sti Rajadhiraj Juga Sai Deo IV (1796-1831 A.D.) and the 
archival documents were issued by Sri Maharajadhiraj Fate 
Narayan Deo (1831-1853 A.D.) of ex-Kalahandi State. The 
Nagas of Kalahandi have snake banner as a symbol no doubt, 
but it was interesting to find the figures of male lions as crest 
‘on both the copper plate charters of Juga Sai Deo IV. This 
personal cognisance of Jaga Sai Dev IV of Kalahandi proves 
to some extent that Juga Sai Deo IV continued the tradition of 
the figure of lion, instead of tigress with a cub, of the Chhindaka 
Nagas, as figure of his crest. This may prove to some extent 
‘that as Kalahandi Darbar had continued the crest figure of lion 
instead of tigress with a cub, there is possibility of the Nagas of 
Kalahandi, to have been the descendant of the Chhindaka 
Nagas of Chakrakota. 

In spite of all these works, the detail of the rise of the Nagas 
‘is not yet clear. Therefore the author looks forward and is of 


the opinion that only future archaeological discoveries will solve 
the problem. 
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(g) Rise of the Chauhéans 

“Kosalananda Kavya” is a literary work which is much 
acclaimed by scholars to have thrown much light on the admi- 
nistration of the Chauhan Kings of Sambalpur.!3” The Sahu 
brothers and P.K. Mishra’? have much reliance on this 
KoOosalananda Kavya and have progressed till the extent of 
saying that a number of slightly different traditions have 
developed regarding the coming of the Chauhans to western 
Orissa and the establishment of their rule in the Kingdom of 
Patnagarh. All these traditions, however, agree that the founder 
of the Chauhan rule at Patnagarh was Ramaideva who belonged 
to the family of Prithviraj Chauhan of Delhi. After the death 
and defeat of Prithviraj at the hands of Muhammad Ghori 
in A.D. 1192, a member of his family escaped to Mainpuri, 
now in Uttar Pradesh and established there a small Kingdom.. 
It is said that a Chauhan Raja of Mainpuri was killed by a 
Muslim ruler of Delhi and his wife, who was at that time: 
enceinte, fled to western Orissa. She was honourably sheltered 
at Patnagarbh where she gave birth to Rama Deva. At that 
time Patnagarh was under the suzerainty of the Gangas of Orissa 
After the death of the last Ganga Viceroy, Kurttivasadeva, 
without any issue, the territory was governed by eigbt Mullicks. 
Ramaideva overthrew the Oligarchy of the Mullicks and 
established the rule of his dynasty at Patnagarh. The Ganga 
Kings at the time were engaged in warfare against the Muslims 
and did not seem to bave taken any serious notice of the politi- 
cal changes in western Orissa. Ramaideva acknowledged the 
overlordship of the Gangas and if the Kosalananda Kavya be 
believed, he married ‘a Ganga princess, the daughter of the 
Gajapati’s brother. Ramaideva consolidated the Chauban rule 
in Patnagarh region. He fortified the capital town and built 
there the temple of Patnesvari who subsequently became the 
tutelary deity of the Chaubans. 

The Chauhans of western Orissa bave branched off from 
Patna, to Sambalpur, Sonepur and Khbariar. As no record of 
the early Chauhans have survived, much traditions developed 
and they find expression in later literary works, which were 
written after long duration of the first establishment of Rama- 
Dec alias Ramai Deo, the first Chauhan in this part of be 


- 
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country. Being in reliance, on the literary worls, the scholars 
have so far formed wrong opinions and have gone to the extent 
of saying that Patnesvari is the tutelary deity of the Chauhans. 
This proves the ignorance of scholars, because Samaleswari is 
the tutelary deity (Ista Devi) of the Chauhans of western 
“Orissa. 

(i) Kosalananda Kavya and Jaya Chandrika have defaced 
the reality of Chauhan establishment in western Orissa. 

Kosalananda Kavya was written by Pandit Gangadhar 
Misra, who was a court-poet of Baliar Singh (1660 A.D.-1690 
.A.D.) of Sambalpur!3* and the Jaya Chandrika was composed in 
the last quarter of the 18th century by Prahballad Dubey, the 
court poet of Sarangarh.’°’ These two literary works are highly 
apprised and based upon by scholars of Orissa, who go to the 
extent of expressing that the early history of Chauhan rulers of 
Patna is known from a Sanskrit work “‘Kosalananda” written 
by Pandit Gangadhar Mishra and a Hindi work called “‘Jaya 
:Chandrika”, written by Prahallad Dubey.’ 

Supporting the historical value of the “Jaya Chandrika”, 
-J.K. Sahu? says that it narrates how on the defeat and death of 
Prthviraj Chauhan at the hands of the Muslims, his enceinte 
-queen fled to Patnagarh in western Orissa and was sheltered ijn 
the house of Chakradhara Panigrahi where she gave birth to 
Ramai Deva who eventually became the founder of Chauhan 
rule in western Orissa. This story is told with some altera- 
tions in the Gazetteers, travel accounts and indigenous records 
dealing with the Chauhanas of Orissa. The ‘“Kosalananda 
Kavya”, which is the earliest of the kind, gives the names of ten 
Kings who lived and ruled at Garh Sambhar after the death of 
Prthviraja and it states that the last of the line, Visala Deva, was 
killed by the Yavanas (the Muslims) whereupon his enceinte 
queen fled to Patnagarh. The accounts of the “K6salananda™ 
and that of the “Jaya Chandrika” may be put to a mathema- 
tical test on the basis of a dated inscription of Narasimhanatha 
temple engraved by Vaijala Deva, the fourth Chauhan ruler of 
Patnagarh. The date of the inscription has been calculated and 
fixed as 17th March 1413 A.D.“3 If the three Rajas who 
preceded Vaijala Deva would have ruled for 50 or 60 years, the 
foundation of the Chauhan rule at Patnagarh would have been 
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laid by Ramai Deva about the year 1360 A.D. As by that time 
Ramai Deva was a young lad of about twenty years old, his 
birth and the death of his father must have taken place about 
the year 1340 A.D. Prthviraj Chauhan was killed in the year 
1191 A.D. So, if we accept the story of the “Jaya Chandrika”, 
we have to account for the big gap of 150 years which we can 
safely assign to the ten Rajas who find mention in the 
“KoSsalananda Kavya”. 

The Gazetteer’s authorities also, with the common trend of 
these two literary works, went to the extent of expressing their 
views. N.K. Sahu’ says that the early history of Chauhan 
rulers of Patna is known from a Sanskrit work “‘K6osalananda” 
written by Pandit Gangadhar Misra belonging to the first half 
of the 16th century A.D., a Hindi work called ““Yayachandrika” 
by Prahllad Dube written in Samvat 1838, i.e. 1782 A.D. and 
an Oriya work named ‘“‘Nrusimha Mahbatmya” by Lakshmana 
Mishra who was living in the later part of the 19th century. 
H.B. Impey, who was a Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur, 
prepared on the 29th May 1863 a note on the Garjat State of 
Patna which is of great help for study of the history of the 
Chauhan rulers of this ex-state. All these authorities have 
written about the origin of the Chauhan rulers in Patna on the 
basis of the long preserved tradition and although they differ on 
‘some minor details they agree on the salient point that one 
Ramai Deo, scion of the Chauhan ruling family of Garhsambar 
usurped the throne of Patna and founded the rule of his 
.dynasty in that territory. Impey writing in 1863 states, “the 
Mahdarajas of Patna claim direct descent from a race of Rajpoot 
Rajahs of Garh Sumbul near Mynpooree and count back the 
individuals of this race for 32 generations. 

“On the basis of the available evidence, it may be said that 
.one Hamir Deo was killed about the middle of the 14th century 
A.D. by the Sultan of Delbi who was very probably Feroz Shah 
“Toghluqg after which his queens excepting one named Asavati 
(alias Yayanti) performed the rite of Suttee. Asavati fled away 
ta save her life and honour and ultimately got shelter at the 
residence of a Brahmin of Patna named Chakradhar Panigrahi. 
There she gave birth to a son who was named Ramai and the 
‘child became virtually the adopted son of Panigréhi. 
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“It was the time when the territory of Patna was being. 
administered by an Oligarchy consisting of eight Chieftains. 
(Astamallik). These Chieftains (Astamallik) were the lords of 
eight forts (garhs) which are (1) Patnagarh, (2) Kagaongath,. 
(3) Salebhattagarh, (4) Jarasinghagarb, (5) Sindhekelagarh, 
(6) Kholangarh, (7) Goragarh and (8) Kumnagarh. These 
Chieftains used to rule as head of the territory for one day by 
turn. The KOSalananda while referring to these eight Chiefs. 
(whom it calls eight Mantrins) ruling the country by turn like 
brothers, also reveals that the real sovereignty was vested in the 
people who were selecting and appointing these Mantrins. This. 
work further states that once a ferocious man-eater wrought 
great devastation and when all attempts to kill it became futile. 
it was decided by the people that whosoever would kill mar- 
eater would be the king of Patna. The Mantrins also hailed the: 
decision of the people. Subsequently it was Ramai Deo, then a 
young man, who succeeded in killing the tiger, and the people, 
true to their promise, appointed him as King. The Yayachan- 
drika, however, presents a different story. According to it, 
Chakradhar Panigrahi, who was virtually the adoptive father of 
Ramai, was one of the eight Chieftains who were ruling over 
Patna by turn fora day. When once tbe turn of Panigrahi 
came, he deputed Ramai to run the administration that day.. 
The young Ramai lavishly rewarded the army and the people: 
and made them highly satisfied while at the same time he 
grossly misbehaved with the other Chieftains. Next time when 
once again Ramai was deputed to rule by Chakranhar Panigrahi, 
he managed to kill all the seven Malliks with the help of the: 
army and usurped the throne of Patnagarh. 

“It is difficult to know about the correct evidence regarding. 
the foundation of the Chauhan rule in Patna. This much, how- 
ever, can be said that prior to the coming of the Chauhans the: 
territory of Patna was being ruled by a popular form of Govern- 
ment which was destroyed by Rama Deo who started the: 
monarchical system of Government. L.P. Pandey!“5 remarks,. 
“A branch of Patna family of Chauhan dynasty of Orissa, 
which the Indian students of history will ever remember as the: 
destroyer of an ancient Indian system of popular Government. 
soon rose to power and importance extending its sovereignty’ 
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over 8 chiefs or lords of forts or Garhas as they are usually 
called.” 

State editor Bhabakrushna Mahantili® writes in the Gazet= 
teer that from about 14th century A.D. Sambalpur came under 
the Chauhan ruler of Patna who was the head of a cluster of 
eighteen states known as the Athargarhjat and dominated a 
large tract to the east of Ratnapur Kingdom. Their ancestor is 
said to have been one Hammir Deo who lived near Mainpuri in 
North India and was killed by the Sultan of Delhi. One of his 
wived names Assavati, who was pregnant, fled away to save her 
life and honour and uitimately got shelter at the residence of 
one Chakradhat Panigrahi of Patna. There, she gave birth to 
a son known as Ramai who ultimately succeeded to capture 
power from eight Chieftains (Asta Mallik) and became the sole 
ruler of Patna. From all available evidence, Ramai Deo was the 
founder of the Chauhan rule in Patna. The Orissa Chauhans 
claim themselves to be ‘Mainpuri’ as well as Garb-Sambhari’ 
(place located in Rajasthan) because of the fact that they regard 
themselves as the descendants of the Chauhin ruling family of 
Mainpuri, whose ancestors were Chauhans of Garh Sambbhar 
related to famous Prithviraja III. In course of time the Chau- 
hans of Patna extended their influence over surrounding terri- 
tories including Sambalpur and the adjoining states. 

These views show that because the scholars have not gone 
deep into investigating more evidences on the establishment of 
Chauhan power in western Orissa, they are of these opinions 
and J.K. Sahu? puts emphasis and says that it may be pointed 
out here that scions of the Mainpuri Chauhans have founded 
various chiefships in different parts of Northern and Centrat 
India, notable among which are Rajpur, Dalippur, Partapner, 
Eka, Dera and Patnagarh. Further he has done critical study 
and though there are different opinions regarding the date, he 
has fixed circa 1360 A.D. as stated above and states that all 
available records regarding the Chauhans of Orissa unanimously 
agree that the Chauhan principality at Patnagarh was founded 
by Ramai Deva who hailed from the ruling family of 
Mainpuri. ® Pp 

To put much forcible or impressive expression op Chauhan 
establishment, N.K. Sahul® has gone uptill the extent of saying 
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ing that Ramaideva founded the ChaubAan rule which became 
powerful within a short time. A stone inscription of the time 
of Ramaideva and a portion of the gate of his fort at Patnagarh 
are preserved in the University Museum. This statement of the 
renowned scholar cannot be accepted because the finding of a 
stone inscription of the time of Ramaideva at Patnagarh is not 
genuine and therefore cannot be based upon. This statement of 
the scholar is vague and contemplated thought. 

Now, let the available records be scrutinised. The earliest 
record is the Kosalananda Kavya which was written after long 
duration of Chauhan establishment at western Orissa. Except 
“prabodha Chandrika”! ° composed by Vaijalz Deva of Patna 
Kingdom where the royal poet has introduced himself as an 
illustrious scion of the Chauhan family (Chauhana Vamsa 
Tilakah) in 1500 A.D. or thereabout no record or narration of 
Chauhbians have survived and much fanciful tradition had deve- 
loped within this peroid, which find expression in K6Salananda 
Kavya. Then followed Jaya Chandrika with such capricious 
information. Because these literatures are traditional in form 
and hence much interpolation of the reality have found place, 
Kosalananda Kavya and Jaya Chandrika are Darbar literatures, 
which are of more trivial kind. Because of this reason, there 
are hardly any truth of the early narration and the Astamallik 
administration. Some truth of the contemporary period, when 
they were composed, may be found only. Therefore, only after 
supporting discoveries, the account of the series of events recor- 
ded in these two literary works should be based upon. 

The misguiding tradition of KOSsalananda Kavya influenced 
the later works and the first to be influenced was Jaya 
Chandrika. The different versions of this tradition are found in 
later works. It will be better to mention them serially. 

(1) Mottee, T. visited Sambalpur in 1766 A.D. and gives 
“A narrative of a journey to the Diamond Mines at Sumbhul- 
poor in the provinces of Oriss.”8! He states, “Sumbhulpoor 
was founded by Balram Dakee of whom they relate the follow- 
ing history. About two centuries are past since a company of 
Hindus set out from the banks of, the river Sommer in the pro- 
vince of Azmir on a pilgrimage to the temple of Juggernut. On 
their retum .the whole party was murdered except one woman 
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who made her escape to Patna, a place thirty coss south from. 
here, at that time the capital of this part of the country. She 
supported herself with begging until ber son grew up and shewed 
such a happy genius for learning and such dexterity at his 
exercises that the Rajah adopted him. When he succeeded, he 
built this place and made it his residence calling it Sumbhbulpoor 
from the country of his father. Had his family come from the 
Sommer, he would have called it Sommerpoor, whereas I 
should think he came from Sumbhul, a large city in the Rohilla 
country.” 

(2) Impey, H.B., ‘‘Notes on Gurhjat State of Patna.”52 

Major H.B: Impey states that the Muharajabs of Patna 
‘claim direct descent from a race of Rajput Rajahs of Garh 
Sumbul near Mynpooree and count back the individuals of this 
race for 32 generations. 

Notes on the Gurjhat state of Patna by H.B. Impey is dated 
1863383 and most probably for the first time this author connects 
the Chauhins of western Orissa with Mainpuri. So, it shows 
that the new interpolation of connecting the Chbauhans of 
‘western Orissa with the Cbhaubans of Mainpuri developed in 
nineteenth century A.D. 

(3) Charles Grant,’ in “‘Gazetteer of the Central Pro- 
vinces,” has based upon the account of H.E. Impey and men- 
tions that the Maharajas of Patna claim direct descent from a 
race of Rajput Rajas of Garhsambar near Mainpuri and trace 
it through thirty one generations. 

(4) Letbbridge, Roper!’55 in “The Golden Book of India, 
1893,” states about the Maharaja of Patna thus : “According 
to the traditions of the family, came from Sambalgarh in the 
Mainpuri district of the North-western Provinces, probably at 
‘the time of the earliest Muhammadan invasions.” 

This narration shows that the interpolated link with the 
Mainpuri Chauban house, of the Patna Chauhan bouse, which 
developed in ninteenth century, finds its full expression here. 

(5) O’Malley, L.S.S.*° in his “Bengal District Gazetteers— 
Sambalpur,” writes that according to tradition, Sambalpur was 
at an early period under the rule of the Mahadrijas of Patna, 
who were the head of a cluster of States known as the Athara 
Garhjat (i.e. the 18 forts) and dominated a large tract to the 
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east of the Ratanpur kingdom. Their ancestor is said to have 
been a Rajput prince, who lived near Mainpuri and was expel- 
led from his territories by the Muhammadans. He came with 
bis family to Patna, where he was killed in battle, but his wife 
who was pregnant, was: sheltered by a Binjhbal in whose hut she 
gave birth to a sop. At that time Patna was divided amongst 
eight chiefs, each of whom took it in turn to reign for one day 
over the whole territory. The Rajput boy Ramai Déva, on 
growing up, killed the eight chiefs and made himself a sole ruler 
of Patna. 

This statement also shows that it is based upon the interpo- 
Jated tradition, which had developed in nineteenth century 
A.D. 

(6) Shreeram Chandra Mallick!#” in his “Short History of 
K6sala” (Oriya) has based mostly upon the interpolated narra- 
tion of KOSalananda Kavya. 

(7) Cobden Ramsay,!3® states, “It is said that Hamir Deva 
had fled from Grah-Shambar and established himself at Manik- 
garh fort in the hills of Khariar. On one occasion before pro- 
ceeding to battle he took leave of his seven wives and told 
them that should he not return they would be apprised of his 
death by the homeward flight of some carrier pigeons. He failed 
to return and was never afterwards heard of the return of the 
‘pigeons satisfied the Ranis that he had fallen. Six of them 
‘drowned themselves in the pool called Ramdarha near Narsingh- 
nath to the north of the Patna State and the remaining Rani 
was found wandering in the jungles near Ramud on the border 
between Patha and Khariar. She was kindly treated by her pre- 
server, a Binjhal. In due course She delivered a child Ramat 
‘Deva who put an end to the Ath-malik gadi by murdering the 
eight chiefs and himself assuming supremacy over the eight 
garbs (forts) which he wielded into the compact state of Patna 
and thus introduced the administration of Chauhan family.” 

(8) B. C. Mazumdar!’®® informs, “‘There is a tradition in the 
form of a legend of quasi-mythical character’ that so early as 
the 12th or 13th century A.D. one Humeru of the family of the 
Chauhan Rajputs of Mainpuri in thé United Provinces came to 
Patna with his wife who was then enceinte and acquired there a 
position of some significance by his heroic deeds. It is also 
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narrated in this legendary. account that the son of Humeru born 
in Patna State became by his mythical powers the chief of the 
eight Malliks who had the Government of Patna and Sambalpur 
in their hands and thus established the Chauban rule in the 
KoSsala country by being installed at Gad-Sambar.” 

(9) Late Siba Prasad Das has followed the tradition left by 
KoSsalananda Kavya and Jaya Chandrika fully in his book, 
“History of Sambalpur (Oriya).” 

All these accounts show that the tradition which was written 
in KOsalananda Kavya have been followed in some form or 
the other, till present, by scholars, who have dealt on the 
‘Chauhan establishment in western Orissa topic. 

No scholar has broken the traditional tie and therefore 
the reality has not been revealed. J.K. Sahu!’ bas so much 
been traditional bound that he expresses, “The tradition of the 
rule of the eight Mulliks is too strong to be ignored or over- 
loked.’ ’Moreover, as stated above J.K. Sahu has made the topic 
more erroneous by stating 1360 A.D. as the year of the estab- 
lishment of the rule of Ramai Deva. 

It has been accepted by historians that Firuz Shah invaded 
‘Orissa in 1360 A.D. during the rule of Bhanudeva III.3*? On 
his return journey M.A. Haque!®3 mentions that the victorious 
campaign was concluded by an elephant hunt in Padmatala in 
the Baramba state of Orissa, which is about 25 miles from 
Athgarb. Then tbe Sultan passing through the jungles of Nara- 
singhpur via Sambalpur returned to Kara. According to the 
genealogy followed by the author, Bhanudeva III ruled in bet- 
ween 1330-1338 A.D. Therefore it will be better to assign 
Firuz Shah’s invasion to the period of Bhanudeva IV, 1353- 
1378 A.D. 

From the opinions of J.K. Sahu it seems that he is inclined 
to date the establishment of Ramai Deva in 1360 A.D. most 
probably by supposing that the establishment of a fresh power 
would have been possible after the return march of Firuz Sbabh, 
in the belt of western Orissa. As seen, Firuz Shah marched 
tack in his return journey by taking the route via Sambalpur. 
Now the question arises that why the establishment of Chauhan 
rule would not have been possible before 1360 A.D. as the 
other areas of western Orissa were peaceful under the suzer- 
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ainty of the Kalachuris of Ratanpur ?'% 

As stated above J.K. Shau has fixed 1360 A.D. as the 
foundation of the Chauhan rule at Patnagarb. This statenrent 
cannot be accepted because the scholar has reacbed to this 
opinion by accepting 17th March, 1413 A.D. as.the date of 
the inscription at Narasimhanath temple. 

Recent archaeological revelation has proved the temple of 
Narasimbanatha as a Kalachuri structure,!°8 dating back to 
12th century A.D. Hence, the base over which J.K. Sahu 
depends and establishes 1260 A.D. as the probable date of the 
foundation of Chauhan rule at Patnagarh, cannot be accepted. 

The author is of opinion that K6salananda Kavya and Jaya 
Chandrika have defaced the reality of Chauhan establishment 
in western Orissa. For knowing the truth, on this topic, 
archaeological and supporting discoveries should be searched, 
so that the reality of the Chauhan establishment will be known. 

The basic difficulty has risen because, with the tradition of 
these two literary works, which are debased, the site of Patna- 
garb has been given undue importance of being the basic site of 
opulence and power in western Orissa. The scientific study 
of archaeological history has been neglected so far. Because 
these two literary works are causing hindrence to the scientific 
study of history, they should be neglected and discarded. 

The most important site of opulence and power in western 
Orissa is the Sunabeda plateau and its adjoining Maraguda 
valley complex. This plateau must have played a valuable or 
significant part in the History of KOSala and might have domi- 
nated or prevailed over the administration of South K fala! 
as already known. 

(ii) Chaubans of Garb-Sambhar and their association with 
the Chauhan house of western Orissa. 

As mentioned, the two literary works have blocked the 
passage for the scientific study of archaeological history of the 
rise of early Chauhan in western Orissa. To get the better off, 
the misleading literary works have to be discarded and archaeo- 
logical evidences have to be searched. ° 

The earliest surviving archaeolegical name of the first 
Chauban in western Orissa js “Manikgarh Prabat,”%? which 
overlooks the historical Maraguda valley. This Manikgarhbh 
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site over the mountain, which is named after it, is not yet visi- 
by any archaeologist, because of its density. The impene- 
rable, depredatory and venerable site of Manikgarh, which 
remains unexplored is situated at the Sunabeda plateau and 
Maraguda valley complex. 

The name of Manikgarh, positively sembles the name of 
Manik Rai, about whom Tod!®® says that with the name of 
Manika Rai, the history of the Chauhan emerges from obscurity 
if not fable; and although the bard does not subsequently enter- 
tain us with much substantial information, we can trace his 
subject and see his heroes fret their hour upon the uncertain 
stage, throughout a period of twelve hundred years. 

The ransack of the name of Manik Rai invoked the author 
to scrutinize the history of Rajasthan. This vestige came across 
Sambhar,!®® which is situated at a distance of eleven kms. from 
Phulera Junction in Jaipur district is of great antiquarian 
interest. It has been famous on account of the sacred tanks of 
Devayani and Sarmishtha. It is said that Devayani tank of this 
place is the same tank in which Devayani who afterwards 
became the queen of Raja Yayati was thrown by the princess 
Sarmishtha.!?? The old city, now known as Saratha, is situated 
at a distance of eighteen or nineteen kms. from the present site 
of the city. As it was founded by the Chauhan ruler Vasudeva 
in the seventh century A.D. near the temple of the Goddess 
Sakambhari (the consort of Siva), it became well-known after 
the name of Goddess. There are legendary traditions which 
associate Vasudeva!” with the lake of this place. After Vasu- 
deva his son Samanta became the ruler. He may be identified 
with Manikyadeva Chauhan of the local traditions. K.C. Jain”? 
says that according to local traditions, Manikyadeva Chauhana 

is known as the son of Vasudeva. It seems that Manikyadeva 
was probably the biruda (title) of Samanta. In his time, the 
present process of salt manufacture from the lake is believed to 
have been first discovered by Kalpataji of the Kayastha 
family. The King is said to have not only granted him the 
sight of recovering ].23 pies per maund upon the issue of salt, 
but made him his Khbajafichi. It is for this reason that Kalpa- 
taji and his descendants upto this day are called Manekabhan- 
dari. The right of realizing 1.23 pies per maund was called 
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Bharti Kharch which was directly recovered from the Bafjaras 
and other traders of salt by his descendants for centuries down 
to the taking over charge of the Sambhbar lake by the British 
‘Government. i 

The succession list of the Chauhans of Garh-Sambhar, 
Sapadalaksa or Jangaladesa has been placed by Dashratha 
Sharma”? in the following manner : 


. Vasudeva 

. Samanta alias Manik Rai (Biruda or title) 
. Naradeva 

. Durlabharija I 


Givaka I or Govindaraja 


. Chandraraja 

. Givaka II 

. Chandanaraja 

. Vakpatiraja I 

. Simharaja 

. Vigraharaja II 

. Durlabharaja II 
. Govindaraja III 
. Vakpatiraja II 

. Viryarama 

. Chamundaraja 
. Simhata 

. Durlabharaja III 
. Vigraharéaja III 
. Prthviraja I 

. Ajayaraja 

. Arnoraja—known also as Analadeva, Analadeva, Anna 


and Anika 


. Jagaddeva 

. Vigraharaja IV 

« Aparagangeya or Amaragangeya 
. Prthvibhata or Prthviraja II 

. Somesvara 

. Prthviraja III 


The succession list of Ranthambhor as shown by Dasharatha 
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Sharma,!*4 iss follows. The serial number has been continued 
by the author to show the link of succession of the same family. 


“The founder of line of the Chauhains of Ranthambhor was 
Prthviraja III’s son Govinda.1?5 


29. Govinda 

30. Valhanadeva 

31. Prahladana 

32. Viranarayana 

33. Vagbbata 

34. Jaitrasimba 

35. Hammira alias Hatta Hammira 


The deeds of Hammira Chauhan of Ranthambhbor are ever 
tTemembered in the annals of the Rajput History. About the 
fall of Hammira, Dasharatha Sharma™® narrates in the 
following manner : 

Next Hammira had all his valuables thrown into the 
Padmasara and crowing the Chauhan Jaja as his successor!” 
(for his own brother Virama refused to stay behind) he advanced 
to the head of the Pashib with some of his followers.3”# Virama 
died fighting bravely, Hammira killed himself on being in 
.danger of falling into the hands of his enemies. Muhammad 
Shah, the neo-Muslim chief lay faint with wounds received in 
the cause of his friend when he was accidently seen by Ala-ud- 
din who thus accosted him, ‘What wouldst thou do, if I order 
:thy wounds to be attended to, and save thee from this imminent 
danger, and after this how wouldst thou behave?” “If I 
recover”, replied the heroic Muhammad Shah, “‘I would have 
thee slain and raise the son of Hammiradeva to the throne.” 

This statement of Muhammad Shah proves that a son of 
“Hammira was surviving about whom nothing is known. K.R. 
‘Qanungo!” is also of the opinion that Hammir Raso of Jodhraj 
‘(Third edition, Nagari Pracharini Sabha) says that on the eve 
.of his last fight with Alauddin, Hammir sent away his trusted 
lieutenant Chaturang with five thousand troopers to escort bis 
only surviving son, Ratan to Chitor, two others having already 
died in battle. At any rate, tbe flight of Ratan, son of Hammir, 
is an unassailable historical fact. We get a hint about it from 
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Bharti Kharch which was directly recovered from the Bafijaras 
and other traders of salt by his descendants for centuries down 
to the taking over charge of the Sambhar lake by the British 
Government. 7 


The succession list of the Chbauhans of Garh-Sambhar, 


Sapadalaksa or Jangaladesa has been placed by Dashratha 
Sharma!” in the following manner : 
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. Vasudeva 

. Samanta alias Manik Rai (Biruda or title) 
. Naradeva 

. Durlabharaja I 

. Givaka I or Govindaraja 
. Chandraraja 

. Givaka II 

. Chandanaraja 

. Vakpatiraja I 

. Simharaja 

. Vigraharaja II 

. Durlabbharaja [I 

. Govindaraja III 

. Vakpatiraja II 

. Viryarama 

. Chamundaraja 

. Simhata 

. Durlabharaja III 

. Vigrabaraja III 

. Prthviraja I 

. Ajayaraja 

. Arnoraja—known also as Analadeva, Analadeva, Anna 


and Anaka 


. Jagaddeva 

. Vigrabharaja IV 

. Aparagangeya or Amaragangeya 
« Prthvibhata or Prthviraja II 

. SomesSvara 

« Prthviraja III 


The succession list of Ranthambhor as shown by Dasharatha 
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Sharma,” iss follows. The serial number has been continued 
by the author to show the link of succession of the same family. 
“The founder of line of the Chauhins of Ranthambhor was 
Prthviraja III’s son Govinda,?5 


29. Govinda 

30, Valbhanadeva 

31. Prahladana 

32. Viranarayana 

33. Vagbhata 

34. Jaitrasimha 

35. Hammira alias Hatta Hammira 


The deeds of Hammira Chauhan of Ranthambhor are ever 
remembered in the annals of the Rajput History. About the 
fall of Hammira, Dasharatha Sharma!’ narrates in the 
following manner : 

Next Hammira had all his valuables thrown into the 
Padmasara and crowing the Chauhan Jaja as his successor™”” 
(for his own brother Virama refused to stay behind) he advanced 
to the head of the Pashib with some of his followers.**® Virama 
died fighting bravely, Hammira killed himself on being in 
danger of falling into the hands of his enemies. Muhammad 
Shah, the neo-Muslim chief lay faint with wounds received in 
the cause of his friend when he was accidently seen by Ala-ud- 
din who thus accosted him, ‘‘What wouldst thou do, if I order 
thy wounds to be attended to, and save thee from this imminent 
danger, and after ‘his how wouldst thou behave?” “If I 
recover”’, replied the heroic Muhammad Shah, “‘I would have 
thee slain and raise the son of Hammiradeva to the throne.” 

This statement of Muhammad Shah proves that a son of 
'Hammira was surviving about whom pothing is known. K.R. 
‘Qanungo!” is also of the opinion that Hammir Raso of Jodbraj 
‘(Third edition, Nagari Pracharini Sabha) says that on the eve 
<of his last fight with Alauddin, Hammir sent away his trusted 
lieutenant Chaturang with five thousand troopers to escort his 
only surviving son, Ratan to Chitor, two others having already 
died in battle. At any rate, the flight of Ratan, son of Hammir, 
jis an unassailable historical fact. We get a hirt about it from 
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the brave Mongol Chief’s defiant reply to Afauddin before 
Ranthambhor that even if the Sultan would spare his life, he- 
would die fighting for Hammir’s son (Barani). 

The fort“of Ranthambhor was captured by Ala-ud-din Khalji 
in July 1301 A.D. and nothing definite is known about the- 
surviving son of Hammira. According to K.R. Qanungo,!#! 
“Two years before the siege of Chitor, the fort of Ranthambhor 
fell to the arms of Alauddin after a Jong siege (1301 A.D.). The 
heroic defence of Ranthambhor by Hammir Chauhan inspired 
two pseudo-historical poems, Hammir Raso (in Hindi) and 
Hammir Mahakavyam by Nayachandra Suri (circa 1336 A.D.). 
These were written within forty years of the fall,of Rantham-: 
bhor, and they furnish best examples how rapidly history was. 
smothered under the multi-coloured weeds of poetic fancy, and 
of the Hindu tendency to cut their own nose to spite the 
Muslim. According to these two works, almost identical in 
substance, Alauddin demanded in marriage Hammir’s daughter,. 
Devala Devi for his son Khizr Khan. To save her father’s. 
Kingdom from inevitable ruin, the heroic princess appealed to 
her father to sacrifice ope daughter and “‘hand her over to the 
Saka ruler” (Sakendraya pradehi mam). At this Hammir’s 
wrath flared up, the warriors wore the Kesariya and the fire of 
Jauhar consumed women and children within the fort.” After 
critical study Qanungo states that thus it stands to reason for 
treating Devala Devi, a daughter of Hammir Chauhan as a 
creation of pure literary imagination innocent of history. So,. 
the literary creation of Devala Devi, the daughter of Hammir 
Chauhan is a fictitious character written in the two literary 
works of Rajasthan which were written after a short period of 


forty years gap, from the real occurrence of the fall of Hammir: 
Chauhan. 


If within only gap of forty years such imaginary tradition 
developed in the literary works of Rajasthan, one should just 
Judge the condition of interpolation at western Orissa, where: 
fanciful tradition developed within three hundred years after 
the first establishment of Chauhan power and find expression 
in K6salananda Kavya and Jaya Chandrika, as stated above. 
Because of this reason, the author is inclined to connect the: 
first Chauhan who established himself in western Orissa, with. 
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the house of Samanta alias Manik Rai or Garh-Simbhar 
Chauhan house of Rajasthan. Hence, the author!®® had dec- 
tared Manikgarh hill fort to be the traditional bastion of the 
first Chauhan in this part of the country. 

The supporting factors, to this opinion of the author are : 

(1) Tannotegarh. Tannotegarh is situated at a close proxi- 
mate of Manikgarh Parbat at the foothill of Sunabeda plateau. 
It awes its name to fortress of Tunnote, in Rajasthan, which was 
named in honour of Tunno-Devi (or Tunno-Mata).383 

The existance of Tannotegarh in Nawapara sub-division 
of Kalahandi district, situated at the extreme western border of 
Orissa, is an Annex to the view of the author, that a descendant 
of Samanta alias Manik Rai, of Garh-Sambhar established him- 
self by capturing Sunabeda plateau and Maraguda valley 
complex. 

(2) The author’s great grandfather Raja Brajaraj Singh’ 
Deo, had sent a humble petition to the Right Honourable: 
George F. Hamilton, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India: 
dated 13th April, 1897!“ and there he had stated that your 
petitioner as the accompanying genealogical table!?6 will show, 
is a lineal descendent of Raja Prithviraj Singh of Delhi of 
historical fame, who died fighting against Muhammad Ghori, 
the Mogul invader, in the year 1193 A.D. That two of 
your petitioner’s collateral relations are at present the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs of Sonepur and Patna respectively who can vouch: 
for the accuracy of the genealogical table filed herewith. 

(3) The author’s, great grandfather Raja Birbikram Deo 
had given his family introduction in one of his published book, 
“Rajkumar Siksha (in Hindi),”!8? in 1907 A.D. He had dec- 
lared to be a descendant of Chauhan King Prthviraja of Delhi 

and then narrates the traditional tale, which had developed as 
already stated above. 

All these show that there is confirmation in claiming the 
Chauhans of western Orissa, those who have branched off 
from one Chauhan house of Patna, to be the descendant of the 
Chuahan house of Garh-Sambhar in Rajasthan. The clear 
discovery of the archaeslogical remains at Manikgarh has not 
yet been done. How the Chauhan warrior occupied the Suna- 
beda plateau and Maraguda valley. complex garrison, if early 
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fourteenth century A.D. is not yet known. Further, the causes 
and factors which led the Chauhan chief to shift from Manik- 
garh to Patnagarh are also not known. These problems can 
be solved from archaeological survey, excavations and findings 
of Manikgarh, Sunabeda plateau and Maraguda valley com- 
plex. Therefore, these problems should be left to future for 
discoveries and fulfilment. 

{iii) Comparison with diverse opinion. 

R.R. Halder,!®® who was a staff of Rajputana Museum, 
Ajmer mentions, “‘After the fall of Ranthambhor, it is said, 
the descendants of Hammira migrated towards Gujarat, as may 
also be concluded from the discovery of an inscription, dated 
‘Samvat 1525 (A.D. 1469) of the time of the Chauhin King 
Jayasimhadeva in Gujarat. It mentions, the names of twelve 
predecessors of Jayasimhadeva, commencing with Rimadeva, 
‘who, therefore, appears to be a near relative of Hammira. 
Ramadeva established his capital at Champaner, which remai- 
ned so till the time of Jayasimha, in whose reign it was conque- 
red by the Sultan Mahmid Begdha of Gujarat. Jayasirkha was 
-defeated and put to death shortly afterwards on his refusal to 
‘embrace Islam. His grandsons, Prithviraja and Dungarji, how- 
ever, went away and founded the houses of Chota Udyapur 
and Baria (Bombay) respectively. The Chauhans of these places 
Seem to be thus connected with the celebrated Prthviraja of 
Ajmer and the house of Sambhar.” 

With the discovery of an inscription, dated Samvat 1525 
(A.D. 1469) of Chauhan King Jayasimhadeva in Gujarat, R.R. 
Halder has connected the Gujarat Chauhan house, which shifted 
to Chota Udayapur and BA2ria (Bombay) later, with the celeb- 
rated Prthviraja of Ajmer and ihe house of Sambhar. This 
Jnscription gives names of twelve predecessors of Jayasimhadeva 
and is dated 1469 A.D. If twenty years are given to each indivi- 
dual succession time, then the total years of twelve Kings comes 
to 240 years. As the inscription is dated 1469 A.D. the deduc- 
tion of 240 years to it will go back to 1229 A.D. which is a 
Very late date for the fall of Ranthambhor. As the real date of 
the fall of Hatta Hammir, the Chauhap King of Ranthambhor is 


1301 A.D. the connection shown b R.R 
accepted. ° y IN. Halder cannot be 
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At western Orissa, the vestige of Manik Rai still prevails at 
Manikgarh Parbat, without being perturbed. The earliest 
GChauban inscription, so far discovered in this part of the coun- 
try is the Narasimbhanatha temple inscription of Vaijal Deva I 
dated 1413 A.D. King Vaijal Deva, one of the early Chauhan. 
rulers of Patna, has compiled an admirable Jexicon, known as. 
Vaijal Chandrika (also known as Prabodha Chandrika), which 
is admired throughout India.” Vaijal Deva has introduced 
himself as an scion of the Chauhan family (Chauhana Vamsa. 
Tilakah,!*! in this work. Copper plate charter issued by 
Jayanta Singh™? and Narayan Singh™3 of Sambalpur, Prthvi 
Singh™ of Schepur, Raja Padam Singh!®5 of Khariar and many 
records in the private Darbar records of Patna, Sambalpur;s. 
Sonepur and Khariar bear testimony of their Chauhan lineage. 
The eulogy (prasasti) of Khariar Darbar makes it more clear : 

“Tg rat GF afar, eas F Fafa afar ଙ୍କ ।” 

These past historical ruins and records of western Orissa. 
claim much evidence, sufficient reason and strong justification 
for claiming the Chauhians of western Orissa to be of Manik 
Rai, Garh-Sambhar and Prthviraja III’s descendants. 

(iv) Samaleswari, the tutelary Goddess of the Chaubans of” 
western Orissa. 

Goddess Asapuri was the tutelary Goddess of the Sakam- 
bhari line; Vigrabaraja II had per temple built even in the dis- 
tant Branch. The coins of Somesvara, Prtbviraja III, Picchhbim- 
badeva, Pipalarijadeva, and Chihadadeva bear the legend, 
“Asavari Sri Samnata Deva”, wherein the word Asavari obvi- 
ously stands for Asapuri. Saékambhari was the Chief Goddess 
of Sambhar.™® 

It is faultful of Gazetteer’s authority that Bhabakrushpa. 
Mahantil*? says that the Chauhans brought their own faith with 
them. Buyt they did not enjoin it upon the people, rather they 
reckoned their own faith with that of the locality. This they 
did under political expediency to please the local people. Ramai 
Deva, the first Chauhan ruler, was a devotee of .Asapuri Devi, 
the tutelary Goddess of the Chauhanps, all over India, but m 
Patna, he identified her ‘as Patneswari meaning the presiding. 
Goddess of Patna. She was regarded as an gspect of Durga 
and ber image was installed in the temple built by Ramai Deo. 
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inside the fort. He assigned for the worship of tht Goddess five 
small villages viz., Deulgan, Kalangapali, Diadumber, Uchvali 
and Ghunghutipali, which are still being enjoyed by the wor- 
shippers. Since then Patneswari was the tutelary Goddess of 
the Chauhins of Patna house. Balaram Deva, who established 
anew Kingdom in Sambalpur region, exalted the local deity 
Samalai and accepted her with his own tutelary Goddess, follow- 
ing the example of his forefather Ramai Deva. Thus the 
‘Chauhans made it their principle to esteem and extrol the dei- 
ties of the people wherever they expanded their territory. This 
made them very popular among the subjects and aided to a 
‘great extent to the success of their long reign. § 

“The Sakta temples of the Chauhans mostly include those 
‘of Patneswari and Samalai, the former being the family deity 
.-of Patna house and the latter of the Sambalpur-Sonepur house. 
Patneswari temples are found at Patnagarh, Bolangir and Sam- 
balpur. The temple of Patnagarh was erected by the first Raja 
.of Patna, Ramai Deva, in the middle of the 14th century A.D. 
while that of Sambalpur was constructed by Balaram Deva in 
the last part of tbe 16th century A.D. The Patneswari temple 
-of Bolangir is of late construction and it was built alongwith 
the temple of Samalai by the time the new township was laid 
‘out in the later part of the 19th century. Although the Chauhan 
domain had only three Patneswari temples mentioned above, 
the number of Samalai temples in the Kingdom was quite large. 
Remarkable among them are noticed at Sambalpur, Barpali and 
‘Sonepur.” 

Because the Gazetteer’s authority has followed the tradition 
of Kosalananda Mahakavya and Jaya Chandrika, which have 
already been proved erroneous so far as the early narration is 
-concerned, it has not been able to solve the problem of identi- 
fying Goddess Samaleswari. Therefore, Bhabakrushna 
Mabanti!*® again says, “But the origin of Samalai is steeped in 
mystery. Because of phonetic similarity between Samalai and 
Simul (silk-cotton), King in his history Gazetteer of Sambalpur 
ନ the story that the Goddess worshipped undgr 
Co Ni ନେ came to be called : Samalai. 
nanda Mahakav କରକେ ଗେ theory in bis Késala- 

ya. But beyond phonetic similarity there is 
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nothing else to justify acceptance of this theory. King also 
mentions that the Chauhan rular Balaram Deo who establish- 
‘ed Sambalpur brought with him from Patnagarh his family deity, 
but there is nothing to show what deity it was. He is said to 
have established his family deity at the place where his hounds 
were repulsed by a hare and because a Simul tree stood on the 
island the deity was called Samalai. This is obviously unaccept- 
able as there is a temple at Patnagarh, which was the original 
‘seat of Balaram Deva, by the name of Samaleswari.” 

Finally B. Mahanti says, “‘According to Siva Prasad Dass, 
there is another parsva-devata of Samalai called as ‘Pitabal:’. 
‘Pitabaladi’ is~the Goddess of Khonds. People of ‘Sahara’ caste 
worship Samalai in Sambalpur district. They were considered as 
untouchables. Buffaloes are sacrificed before Samalai. All 
these indicate the character of a primitive deity.!®® As a rule, the 
temple of Samalai faces the north and that of PatneSwari temple 
faces the south.?® ° Samalai of Sambalpur town is a shapeless 
rock made to appear like a face with two gold leaves in the 
form of eyes. According to late Siva Prasad Dass in his book, 
“*History of Samabalpur,” published in 1952, Samalai is a deity 
.of the “‘Saharas”’ (SAVARA) who is worshipped as a Goddess 
in every village in Sambalpur district along with a Kandha deity 
and a number of other deities named after natural phenomenon. 
In fact, ail these deities are mere pieces of stone. What they 
represent is a subject for research. What exists today and has 
come on for centuries in the institution of ‘“Jhankar” who is a 
hereditary village servant, remunerated by free-hold land. His 
sole duty was to worship the village deity. Later some police 
duties were allowed to him which have now been abolished. 
Thus Samalai appears to be an unembodied divinity and is 
widely believed not only in Sambalpur district but in the entire 
° region.”2" I 

The whole stated narration above, on Samialai alias Samales- 
wari seems to be rambling thought, without any final result. 

The Chauhans of western Orissa have branched off to 
Patna, Sambalpur, Sonepur and Khariar. They had ruled 
part of western Orissa for a considerable long time. There Ors 
J.K. Sahu?® is of opinion that the successors of Ramai I 
this part of Orissa, cleared off jungles, establishad a number Oo 
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towns and provided them with strong fortifications. They built 
many palaces, erected hundreds of temples and excavated a 
large number of big tanks which commemorate their rule even 
at present. They promoted trade and commerce, encouraged the 
local industries, enriched literature and fine arts, sublimated the 
tribal life of the native people and added to the vigour and 
vitality of the society by introducing more of Aryan elements 
into it. They respected and even accepted the dogmas and 
deities of aboriginal subjects and were thus able to win their 
Jove and loyalty. The rule of the Chauhins which lasted for 
about six hundred years indeed marks a glorious epoch in the 
history and culture of western Orissa. Here also J.K. Sahu 
makes the gross mistake, because he has followed the adulterated 
tradition. 

The Chanhans didn’t accept the local deity of the aborigi- 
mals of western Orissa, but instead their Tutefary Goddess 
Asapuri and S3kambhari the Chief Goddess of Garh-Sambhar, 
have been anthropomorphised' into Samaleswari and worshipped 
by most of the people of western Orissa including tribals and 
aboriginals. This shows the long Cbauhin administration of 
Western Orissa was public spirited, so that even their Asapuri 
‘Goddess was absorbed by most as Tutelary Goddess in the 
name Samalai alias Samaleswari. 

In the Sambalpur District Gazetteer, it has been wrongly 
stated that PatneSwari is the Tutelary Goddess of the Chauhans 
of Patna house. Patneswari is the Garh-Debi or Fort Goddess 
of Patnagarh. The anthropomorphised Samaleswari is the real 
Tutelary Goddess of Patna, Sambalpur, ‘Sonepur and Khariar 
Chauhan houses of western Orissa, who All Relong to one 
family. The temples of Samaleswari are found in these four 
headquarters and throughout western Orissa. 

i ep aes is clearly expressed in a poetry 
Khbariar®’ much before me ଖଡ଼ ଜି 
1867 A.D. Tt goes thus 22% ed the throne of Khariar in 
ଖ ଖଫ ୩୮୪୩୮୩ ୩୮ ଷ୍୍ସଶି 
ma! ep 


୩୩୮୩ ୮୯୩୩୩୮ ପୀ ୩ଡୃଷ ।”' (Original in Oriya) 
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This poetry is an additional testament to ascertain the 
Chauhans of western Orissa to be direct descendants of 


Garh-Sambhar Chauhan house and SamaleSswari, the Tutelary 
Goddess. 
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CHAPTER 7 


RELIGION 


BEFORE THE DAWN of Civilization, the early men were 
worshippers of Nature, Phallus and Yoni, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Vaisnavism, Saivism, Saktism, Tantricism and Sahajayana. 
Religious faiths were followed and practised at South Kala. 
Archaeological and epigraphical evidences prove to show the 
manner, they were practised at South Ko6$ala. 


{a) Jainism 

Harivamsa Purana, a Jaina scripture records that Mahavira 
had visited Kalinga. This visit seems to have created great 
impact to the early migration of Jainism. During the rule of the 
Chedis, the whole western Orissa portion of eastern South 
KoOSala region was incorporated in the Chedi empire. Kharavela, 
the great King of this. dynasty was a Svetambara Jaina! and his 
Hathigumpha inscription? mentions that he brought Kalinga Jina 
that had been taken away by King Nanda. This shows Jainism 
faith to have been popular in western Orissa during Chedi 
‘rule. Though the Jaina faith was much popular among the 
Royalty, Jainism seems to have been less favoured by the people 
.of western Orissa then, as Jaina antiquities of that period have 
not yet been found ip western Orissa. 

Uddyotakesari Mahabhavagupta IV (circa A.D. 1060-1085), 
the only S6mavamési King was a patron of Jainism. The inscrip- 
tion? in Lalatendukefsari cave of Khandagiri mountain of the 
Sth regnal year of the victorious reign of illustrious Uddyotake» 
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far declares that on the illustrious Kumara mountain, the: 
decayed tanks and decayed temples were caused to shine (andy) 
at that place the images of the 24 Tirthankaras were set up. 
Another stone inscription? in the Navamuni cave of Khandagici 
mountain reveals that in the 18th regnal year of Uddyotakesari, 
a Jaina devotee named Subha Chandra who was a disciple of 
the famous Acharya Kulachandra, came on pilgrimage to. 
Khandagiri. This shows that UddyotakeSari had great respect 
for Jainism. Acharya Kulachandra belonged to the Graha-kula 
of the illustrious Arya congregation (and belonged to) the- 
Desigana. 

The Kalachuris ruled the whole of South Kosala during 12th 
and 13th centuries. There are also no references to the Jainas. 
in the Kalachuri inscriptions of Dakshina Kosala, but there is. 
no doubt that Jainism had some followers then. Images of the 
Jaina Tirthankaras have been discovered at Arnag, Sirpur, 
Mallar, Dhanpur, Ratanpur and Padampuyr, these at Mallar: 
being colossal.’ 

One votive Jaina sculpture has been discovered at Maraguda 
valley recently and is now preserved at the modern Jaina temple: 
of Khariar road. It measures 10 inches in height. The sculp- 
ture of Mahavira is chiseled on four sides, with its cognisance: 
lion at the bottom. The Srivatsa symbol is found on the 
chest. There is inadequate archaeological finding of Jaina 
antiquity in western Orissa. Because of this reason, it can be 
said that Jainism was not much popular in western Orissa,. 
though some Jaina families might have survived in this region. 


(b) Buddhism 

Avadana Sataka® states that Buddha lived for three months. 
at the then capital of South K.6sala. This long stay of Buddha. 
at South Ko$sala seems to have acquainted the people with his” 
teachings. It seems that his Sermons influenced the people so 
much that to keep Buddha in their memories, the people of 
South Ko6fSala named a river after his son’s name “Rahul”.. 
Gradually Buddhism was divided into Hinayanism and Maha- 
yanism. The Hinayans wrote their scriptures mostly in Sanskrit, 
while the Mahayanas used Pali jin theif writings. About Ist or 
2nd century A.D., Mahéayana Buddhism blossomed into its full 
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glory under the care of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asanga and. 
Vasubandhu.” Nagarjuna lived at Cave monastery named Po- 
lo-mo-lo-ki-li by the side of which was a Stupa tbat was built. 
by ASoka, as recorded by Hiuen Tsiang.® 

One of the early temple of Buddha, which existed in 5th. 
century A.D. is known from the stone inscription® of the 
Somavamsi King Nannarija, which states that Siryaghosha 
originally built the temple of Sugata (Buddha) at Arang. The: 
Mahayanas worshipped Buddha as a God. So, the temple at 
Arang seems to have been a Mahiyana Buddhist temple, 

Mabhbavamsa,! a Pali chronicle composed in the 5th century: 
A.D. informs that Pandu Vasudeva became the King of Ceylon 
and married &« daughter of the King of Kosala who was a. 
disciple of the Lord Buddha. It has been known that North 
Kosala Kingdom was divided into Gana States by then, so the- 
Kingdom of K6sala mentioned in the “Mahavamsa”’, definitely 
means South K6Ssala. The statement of the “Mahavamsa”, thus. 
shows that the King of South K6$sala was a disciple of the Lord. 
Buddha. This shows that Buddhism faith was very popular 
during -5th century A.D. at South Kofala. 


The existence of the Muchbalinda Buddha and Buddha in the- 
pose of the first sermon at Sarnath, at Ganiapali proves that a. 
Muchalinda Buddha monastery existed there. In Binayapitaka,. 
the reference of Muchalinda Nagaraja is found, who had given 
shelter to Buddha, from rain by spreading its hood over his. 
head. Charles Louis Fabri! dates these two Buddhist idols in 
5th century A.D. and mentions that now it is interesting to- 
observe that Muchalinda Buddhas are not frequent in India, 
certainly much less frequent than in the Buddhist colonies of ° 
South-East Asia : Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, Indonesia or 
Indo-China. As in the case of Agastya, it is difficult to say why: 
figures of moderate popularity in India had become so much 
favoured in oversea colonies, but the fact remains that 
Muchalinda Buddhas in India are rare and the occurrence of 
one in north-west Orissa is a matter for wonder. 

The site of Nagraj, situated at a close proximate of Gania- 
pali, was surveyed and excavated by the Post Graduate. 
Department of History, Sambalpur University, under the: 
guidence of N.K. Sahu. The structure of the Buddhism monas- 
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tery has come to lime-light, though the main Chaitya hall is still 
to be exposed. The remains of a headless Buddha along with a 
few pieces of broken pillars are found as a mound covering an 
acre at Nagraj, on the left bank of river Ang, 15 kilometres 
:away from Ganiapalli.3? According to N.K. Sahu, this monas- 
tery (new excavated) is the earliest of this kind in Orissa. Even 
in India, a structural monastery of this magnitude is rare during 
the 4th-5th century A.D. These findings prove that there is 
no absence of Buddhist antiquities in western Orissa. 

During the reigning period of the Panduvamsi King 
‘Mahasivagupta Balarjuna (circa A.D. 595-655) Buddhism 
seems to have been popular. From the Mallar plates, it is 
“known that Kailasaparagrama of the Taradamsaka bhoga 
{sub-division), was granted to the community of venerable 
(Buddhist) monks from the four quarters, residing in the small 
monastery situated in Taradam$saka, which was caused to be 
constructed by Alaka, the wife of Koradeva. 

Sirpur inscription of the time of Balarjuna!’ informs that 
‘Anandaprabba (a Buddbist Bhikshu) constructed a monastery 
and established a Sattra (feeding house) for the monks residing 
‘in the monastery for the upkeep of which a white-rice field was 
‘given. The Buddbist monastery of Sirpur is of importance, 
‘because it shows that as Buddhism was popular throughout 
South Kosala then, the Buddhist Bhikshu Anandaprabhba cons- 
tructed a monastery at Sirpur (ancient Sripur), the Capital City 
of the PanduvamSs$i. 

M. G. Dikshit’s excavation at the site has proved Sripura 
‘(Sirpur) to have been a strong centre of Mahayana Buddhism. 
Dikshit!® observes, “The architecture of the Buddhist monas- 
teries and some of the relics associated with them bears a strik- 
‘ing resemblance to those from Nalanda so that one jis tempted 
‘to believe that the art styles were directly imported from 
Nalanda with the introduction of Mahayana into the region.” 
This shows the inflow of Gupta plastic expressive art into Sir- 
pur. | In the words of D.R. Das,” “It is more than a mere 
coincidence that two very strong centres of Buddhism emerged 
almost simultaneously in K.68ala and Orissa respectively. Cone 
nected as they were by a well-travelled route along the Maha- 
madi, the. possibility of their isolation from one another seems 
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unlikely. The existence of some form of link between them. 
becomes almost a certainty when images found at Sirpur in- 
Ko6sala and Ratnagiri and other sites in Orissa suggest that at’ 
both the places, the Vajrayana form of Buddhism was in prac- 
tice. As the evidence stands, Ratnagiri comes to view a few: 
decades after Buddhism first appeared at Sirpur. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, becomes inevitable that Buddhism spread to the- 
lower Mahinadi valley from Kosala. This fact goes a long way 
to explain the Lalitagiri-Ratnagiri sculptures whose Gupta. 
flavour has no precedence in Orissa. The identity in visual 
representation of images between Ratnagiri and Sirpur shows’ 
that the Gupta plastic tradition travelled from Magadha to: 
Orissa via Kosala. The flowing grace imported through a sen-: 
sitive and summary modelling endows the Lalitagiri-Ratnagiri 
figures with a liveliness and linear freedom which the sculpture: 
certainly derived from Sirpur. The smoothness of the surface: 
and the supple roundness of the colossal Buddhas of Sirpur 
became the prevailing note of the images in the lower Maha-. 
nadi valley. The long tapering halo characterising the divine 
images of Orissa has its origin in the elliptical nimbus of 
Sirpur.” 

In 639 A.D. Yuan Chwang visited South Kofala and has 
recorded! that the King is of the Kshbattriya race; he greatly 
honours the law of Buddha and his virtue and love are fare 
renowned. There are about one hundred Sanghariamas and 
somewhat less than 10,000 priests : they all alike study the tea- 
ching of the Great Vehicle. There are about seventy Deva. 
temples, frequented by heretics of different persuasions. 
This statement shows Buddhism to have been very popular 
at South Ko6$sala in 7th century A.D. 8th and 9th century 
“.D. are still Dark Age, in the history of South Kéfala. 
It was the period when Tantric Buddhism was in its full splen- 
dour. N.K. Sahu! identifies Sambhala and Lanka with Sambal- 
pur and Sonepur. Indrabhuti ruled at Sambhala, in Uddiyana 
and his sister Laksmi Kara, who married the son of King. 
Jalendra of Lankapuri „was a famous luminary of ante 
Buddhism and she is also revered as one of the 84 Siddhas. 
K. C. Panigrahi?! is of opinion : “It is however to, be noted 
that the Swat valley does not contain Buddhist relics, whereas 
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4n Orissa hundreds of Buddhist monuments are typical Buddhist, 
—Tantric images are to be found in a wide tract from Ayodhya 
in the Balasore district to Banapur in the Puri district. These 
immense Buddhist Tantric remains of Orissa justify its identi- 
fication with Uddiyana and lessen the importance of its identi- 
fication with the Swat valley, purely on the literary evidences. 
We.are thus in favour of taking Orissa to be a primary seat of 
‘Tantric Buddhism, but we are unable to accept N. K. Sahu’s 
location of Sambhala and Lanka associated with Uddiyana in 
the modern Sambalpur region. Sahu identifies Sambala with 
‘Sambalpur and Lanka with the Sonepur region or: very insuffi- 
‘cient grounds. It is to be noted that the Sambalpur region was 
all along known as K8sala and in tbe eight century A.D. to which 
‘the Buddhist tradition relates, it was not a part of Uddivisa or 
Uddiyana identified with Orissa.” The whole difficulty arises 
“because the scholars regard Uddiyana to” be modern Orissa. 
The development of Odiyan, its symbolic and actual creation 
-of the Nyingma country retreat centre has to be found -out at 
‘first and then only should scholars identify Uddiyana alias 
‘Odiyan country. Odiyan was a symbolic pitha (headquarter). It 
is known from the tradition embodies in the Pag-Sam-Jon-Zafig 
that Tantric Buddhism first developed in a place called Uddi- 
yana, which is by far the mostimportant among the four Pithas 
frequently mentioned both by tbe Hindu and the Buddhist Tan- 
tras. The four Pithas are Uddiyana, Purnagiri, Kamaksa and 
Siribatta.®® N.K. Sahu’? states that Indrabhiti organised the 
Mantrayana Buddbism into what is called Vajrayana which his 
sister Laksmimkara is believed to have been connected with the 
initial development of Sahajayana. 

Just to defy the identifications of N. K. Sahu, K. C. Pani- 
grahi* says, “Another fact which is to be taken into consider- 
ation as that, the images and the antiquities of the Buddhist 
Tantric sect are conspicuous by tbeir absence in the Sonepur- 
Sambalpur region. Had it been a cradle of the Buddhist Tan- 
tric religion, the total absence of the Buddhist Tantric antiqui - 
ties in this region would have been hardly possible. The fact 
is that Indrabhiti like Indradyumna of the Brahmanical mytho- 
logy is a traditional figure. His historicity can be establi- 
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shed only when his existence is traced from more reliable sources 
other than legends and traditions.” 

° The beauty of K. C. Panigrahi’s statement is that, be has 
‘contradicted his own opinion in the same book and mentions,® 
“The King Indrabhiti and the Buddhist saint Padmaprabha were 
.also the men of Orissa and it is through their efforts that the 
Vajrayana form of Buddhism spread to Tibet. Thus the small 
Kingdom of Kalinga or Orissa played vital role in the spread of 
Indian Culture and Colonies in foreign lands.” This view of 
K. C. Panigrahi is given without any findings to prove the 
‘existence of Indrabhiti. 

There is no finding of Indrabbiti in coastal belt of Orissa 
$0 far and as K. C. Panigrahi’s statements are contradictory, it 
becomes difficult to accept his views. It has alrcady been cog- 
mised that Buddhism spread to the lower Mahanadi valley from 
Kosala and in sculptural art, Sirpur (Sripura) supplied the 
model for the Orissan Silpin.?° There are no dearth of Buddhist 
findings in western Orissa. Therefore, archaeological survey 
and excavations in western Orissa will supply more reliable 
source to the Dark Age (i.e. 8th and 9th century A.D.) and 
‘should be taken up. 

On the basis of an image of Buddha, placed under a tree at 
Ranipur-Jharial in bhusi-spar§a mudra, trial excavation?” was 
done over the mound by Orissa State Archaeology Department, 
which has brought to light the existence of stone and brick 
structures of the period from circa 8th century A.D. to circa 
Oth century A.D. Apart" from this, it also creates a picture that 
there existed a group of five temples. From the 10th century 
A.D. onwards there was decline of Buddhism and it seems the 
last facade of Buddhist art in western Orissa is found at 


Ranipur Jharial. 


{c) Vaishnavism _ 
The site of Sabarinirayana on the upstream of the Maha- 


nadi is the earliest trace of Vaishnav worship in eastern India. 
The legend is that here Sabari worhipped Rima, and as a boon 
asked that her name should precede his, hence the name of the 
place Sabarinarayana (shortened to Seorindrayana} which was 
also later named as Svaripur.2’ This place is within a distance 
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of about 3 miles from the confluence of the river Jonk and the: 
Mahanadi. This is the religious seat of the Paindus which is- 
popularly known as Sabarinarayana. According to a tradi- 
tional account, it is the place where Ramachandra on his way to 
south met Sabari who worshipped him with ripe mangoes. So,. 
the image of Narayana being associated with the name, Sabari, 
has been worshipped there. It is situated on the Jeft bank of 
the Mahanadi above its junction with the Jonk river; and is a 
very important place of pilgrimage.?? 

The Satavabanas had suzerainty over South Ko6f$ala in early 
Christian centuries.3’ A Satavahana King of the second century 
A.D. claimed to be equal to Rama (Baladeva or Sankarshana) 
and Kesava (Vasudeva-Krshna),3 which is noteworthy, as it 
shows the growing importance of Vasudevism. The worship of 
Siva and Krsna was popular and votaries of the different faiths 
lived in harmony. Sometimes they even gave grants to one 
another. This shows that assimilation of different faiths was: 
taking place in society and Vaishnavism seems to have been 
popular in western Orissa then. 

On the right bank of Udanti river is situated Khalna village: 
in Sinapali Block of Nawapara sub-division, Kalabhandi district. 
Within the Khbalna village area, within the rice fields on the 
Udanti river bank, a natural patch of Teak plantation is found. 
The local people have found one stone plaque measuring 10: 
inches in width and 6 inches in height from there. Three figures 
are chiselled on the centre and two figures of monkeys are found 
on either sides with their hands on Padma mudra. The whole 
plaque or stone plate is much mutilated and definitely denotes: 
Laxman, Rima and Sita. The local people of Kbhalna village 
have installed this finding in a small hut and worshipping it. 
Being informed, the author visited the site in 1978 and it seems. 
that it belongs to pre-Gupta period. It seems that as western 
Orissa had early Vaishnava influence, the local people had star- 
ted such chiselled plaque or plate worship, in early historic 
period and one of its antique finding is the mentioned plate. 
This finding proves that Vaishpava worship was prevalent in 
western Orissa during pre-Gupta period. 

Samudragupta’s expedition to the Deccan in 4th centugy 
A.D. brought South KOf$Sala under Gupta influence. Gupta' 
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Emperors were devout follower of the Bhagavata religion, one 
of the many names by which Vaishnavism was known. So, 
itrseems that this invasion gave momentum to the populari- 
sation of Vaishnavism at South K6$ala. 

The Nalas of Puskari were Vaishpav. It is known from the 
podagarh stone inscription?* that Shandavarman installed the 
foot-prints of Vishpu in a temple, which pe built. It records 


the grant of an estate in favour of the deity and Priti Bhagavata 
was the name of one of his officers. In the same inscription the 


King has offered his prayers to Vasudeva. It is noteworthy that 
Vishnu is called Purusa bere. 

The Kings of the Sarabhapuriya dynasty, ruling during 5th 
and 6th centuries were Vaishnav. Their seal bears the figure 
of Gajalaksmi. King Narendra was a paramabhigavata.?5 
In the gold coins of Mahendraditya, Kramaditya and Prasan- 
namatra the image of Garuda with its spread wings is flanked 
by a discussion on its right and a conch on its left. Mahajayaraja 
and Mahasudevaraja are described as paramabhagavatas in 
their grants?® and these findings definitely show that there was 
opportunity of spread and establishment of Vaishnavism in 
western Orissa. 

The most excellent Vaishnav discovery, done by the author, 
is a mutilated Vishnu sculpture at Khariar, situated at the left 


valley of Sunder river. It is preserved at Khariar Branch 
Museum. The upper portion till the bust is existing. Kirita- 


mukuta is worn on the head and the upper two hands are 
holding conch and discus. Huge ear-rings and ornaments are 
worn and it seems to be a four-handed Vishnu sculpture. One 


circular Laxmi-pada measuring 4 inches in diameter was found 
at the Kortipadar, an adjacent village, near Khariar and is in the 


private possession of the author. These are post-Gupta findings 


and are dated to the Sarabhapuriya period. 
The early SOmavamsis, known as PanduvamS$i, who ousted 
the Sarabhapuriyas were Vai$nav Kings. MahésSiva Tivaradeva 


had the epithet of Paramavaisnava.3? Widow-queen Vasatda, the 
mother of Mahaisivagupta Balarjuna, constructed a temple for 
Vispu (Hari) at the Capital Sripur (Sirpur) in 7th century 
A.D. now known as the Pakshmana temple. The inscription of 
this temple? reveals that Vasata’s husband, King, Harshagupta 
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(Harshadeva) was also a worshipper of Visnu. The inscription 
begins with salutation to Purushottama and continues to invoke 
this Purushottama as Nrsimba. This skows special emphasis to 
the Nrsimha aspect of Vig$nu. 

Towards the later part of 7th century A.D. the Nalas carved 
out a small principality around Rajim and the Nala King 
Vilasatunga constructed the Rajivalocana temple at Rajim. At 
the four corners of the compound wall of Rajivalocana temple,’ 
smaller temples of Varaba, Narasimha, Badarinatha and 
Vamana are found. In front of this Vaisnav temple, two 
temples of Rijesvara and DéaneSvara, which are Siva temples, 
facing the Rijivalocana temple exists. Kuleswa: Siva temple 
also exists on the confluence spot of Mahanadi and Pairi rivers. 
Among other temples of Rajim, mention may be made of 
Ramachandra temple, Pancheswar Siva temple, Rajim Telin 
temple, Bhuteswar Sive temples and Someswar Siva temple. The 
existence of ali these temples, constructed in close gap of time 
and at close proximate shows that religious synchronisation 
was taking place at the upper Mahanadi region. 

Representation of Visnu Anantasayin in the centre of the 
door linetal of laksmana temple at Sirpur and at the western 
entrance of the compound of the Rajivalocana temple at Rajim, 
shows that the workmanship of ApnantaSayin Vignu was prevalent 
at South Ko6$Sala. H.V. Stietencron®® rightly observes that the 
two colossal Ananta$sayin images found in the upper Brahmani 
valiey north-west of Talcher have to be viewed in this perspective. 
‘They show that traditions from Daksina Kosala were carried 
into the Bhauma territory by Prthivimahadevi alias Tribbuvana 
Mabhadevi II. She was a princess of the royal house of Daksina 
Kosala and married the Bhauma King Subbakaradeva IV. The 
two AnantaSsayin images may be safely attributed to ber influe 
and most probably to ker short rule in the last decade of the 
‘9th century. 

A solitary Vignu Brick exists among the Siva temples at 
Ranipur-Jharial and is named Indralath. It may be assigned to 
to circa 9th century A.D.4! Orissa State Archaeology Depart- 
ment has excavated a mound, which existed to the left of this 
temple. Excavation has exposed one beautiful Siva Sakti made 
of soft red stone. This shows that Hari-Hara cult existed there. 
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Jconographically, the clear line of demarcation between the left 
(Hari) and the right (Hara) halves is emphasised.*? But, at the 
Ran:pur-Jharial site, the Indraiath Visnu temple exists and the 
ruin of a Siva temple which existed to the left of the Vispu 
temple is exposed. So, it seems that during the medieval period, 
when there was rivalry between different faiths, a Saiva fanatic 
had hurriedly constructed the Siva temple there, without copsi- 
dering the icopograpbical rule. Because of hasten construction 
the Siva temple was probably weakly built and tkherefore 
collapsed, 

The author had visited Dadpur village site, sitvated in 
Kalahand;i district on 17th May 1977, to siudy the N:lakhantes- 
war temple tere. A beautiful four handed Visnu image is kept, 
in front of this Nilakhanteswar temple. Jt js said that tbs four 
handed Visnu sculpture was installed in a temple which 
existed to the left of the Nilakbharteswar temple and as the 
temple has fallen, its Vispnu deity is kept in front of the Siva 
temple. So,it is a site, with an example of Hari-Hara twin 
temple construction at westezn Orissa. 

The Nilamadhava temple on the left and Siddhesvara temple 
‘on the right are twin Hari-Hara temples at Gandharédi, in 
Phulbani district are example of Hari-Hara cult. 

The Narasimbhnatha temple dated to 12th century A.D. by 
the author,#? on the north-west foot of GandhamaArdan hill, in 
the feline incarpation (Marjara Kesari) of Nrsimba. The 
Nrsimbhba aspect of Visnu which finds the earliest mention at the 
Lakshmana temple at Ssipura (Sirpur), finds its existence as 
Marjara Kesari in 12th century A.D. construction. On the 
western foot of Gandhamardan hill, exists the Harisankar 
site.44 

@ne image of Krishna,*5 preserved in Sambalpur Unriversity 
Museum is made of greenish chlorate stone and js assigned to 
10th-1 1th century A.D. It was discovered from the Mabhanadi 
river bank of Sambalpur. 

All these signifies synthesis of the cults of Vaignavism 
(Nrsifha), (Visnu Hari) and Saivism (Siva Sankar). The 
gradual eastward movement of Visnavism during Panduvamsis 
and the later SOmavaméis of South KO8sala can be traced in the 
monuments of western Orissa. With the consideration of the 
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existence of Vaisnavism, in the hinterland, it is very rightly 
K.C Mishra‘® has observed that the Mahanadi or Chitrotpala 
flowed through the regions of the early PanduvamS$i Kings of 
Sirpur in Daksina KoOsaia with its group of temples at Rajim 
and Sabarinarayana, and tbrough the newly developed Suvarna- 
pura of the SOmavamsi Kings while it also drained in the 
districts of Puri and Curtack. It may be suggested that civilisa= 
tion progressed through tke course of this river to the coastal 
regions of Orissa from the far away hinterland of Madhya 


Bharata. 


(d) Saivism 

Sivalinga came into existence lorg before the advent of 
image worship’ and this symbol of Lord Siva, known as 
Phallus (the symbol of generation in primitive religion) was 
prevalent throught the worid. The figure of Male God seated 
in Yogic posture, discovered at Mohbenjoudaro is identical with 
Rudra-Siva.’ Among the Male Gods, of the figures on the 
seals of Mohenjodaro the most remarkable is a three-faced 
deity? wearing a horned head-drcss, seated cross-legged ona 
throne, with penis erectus and surrounded by elephant, tiger, 
buffalo and rhinoceros, with deer appearing under the seal. It 
wears a number of bangles and has a pectoral round the neck 
and an inscription of seven letters appears at the top. This 
representation has at least three concepts which are usually 
associated with Siva viz., that he is (1) trimukba (three faced) 
(ii) pasupati (lord of animals) and (iii) Yogi§vara of Mahayogi. 
The first two aspects ere apparent from the seal itself. The 
deity is siuing Cross-legged in a padmasana posture with eyes 
turned towards the tip of ihe nose which evidences the Yogisvara 
aspect of the deity. It bas been suggested by some scholars that 
this Siva-cult was borrowed by the Indo-Aryans from the 
Indus culture but as there is refecence of Siva in the Rigveda 
itsel€,6° Siva may noc be a Jater intruder in the Hindu pantheon 
| Sivalinga was worshipped in western Orissa from the {ime 
immemorial aud the earliest historical reference of Siva worship: 
is found in the Rithapur copper-plate®! and Kesaribedi copper 
plaies®® of early Nala Kings Bhavadatiavarman and Arthapati 
Bhattaraka in 5th century A.D. These two Nala Kings were 
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and declared in their copper-plates charter 
eed om bestowed on them by Mahesvara and 

ଓ ଏ ନନ rajyavi Bhavah). 
595-655) HOO ahé-Sivagupta Balirjuna {circa A.D. 

f ivism got royal patronage, as he was a Saivite 
( ସ plates? State him as a Paramamahesvara. In 

irdula plates,** he is known as an ardeat worshipper of 
Mahesvara. A Saivite monastery at the capital town of Sri- 
pura, on the river Mahanadi’é is also known to have existed 
during his reigning period. Monks of the Amarddaka penance- 
£rove were entrusted with the care of this monastery. Provision 
was also made for the conversion of the lay devotees into monks 
‘On a mass scale. 

Senakapat inscription®® of the time of Sivagupta Balarjuna 
clearly states that Balarjuna’s subordinats Ranaka Siva Rak- 
shita’s son Durga Rakshita made over the Siva temple built by 
him in favour of Sadafsivicharya and his spiritual successors 
for enjoying and protecting it as long as the moon would endure. 
This shows that monks took tbeir residence in the temple 
and Sadasivicharya the spiritual successor of Sadyahsivicharya 
was the head the monastery. The grant strictly probibits lending 
money on interest and earning profit thereby?” and tbe pontiff 
was empowered to arrange costly rituals such es the Yiga and 
running of a free feeding establishment every year during the 
full-moon day of the months of Ashidha, Karttika and MAagha. 

From the Lodhia p!lates®® it is known that King Mabha-Siva- 
gupta Balirjuna donated a grant for the worship of ISsaneSvara- 
bbattiaraka, at the request of his Saiva Guru Silpani, who was 
a disciple of illustrious Pramatbacharya. Pramathacharya and 
Sulapani belonged to the Mattamayura School of Tantric Sai- 
vism. Verse 23 of Senakapat inscription® states that the Saiva 
ascetics had to arrange for a sacrificial ceremony as well as for 
the initiation of people into the Saiva faith. The mention of 
sacrificial ceremony definitely proves this School of Saivism to 
be Tantric Saivism. 

"The two small inscriptions at Mohangiri speak of Vydbha 
Bhairava and the Mudgal4 king Sphita Chandra. This shows 
that the worship of Bhairava aspect of Siva was prevalent in 

10th century A.D. as the period of Mobangiri inscription on 
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palaeography ground has been dated to 10th céntury A.D. 
Acharya Purandara Svami propounded a form of Saivism in 
the city of Mattamayura in Central India and after the site’s 
name the faith came to be known as Mattamayura sect. The 
account of this Saiva sect is known from Ranod®® and Bilhari®! 


inscriptions. 
V.V. Mirashi® has arranged the genealogy of the Mattama- 


yaura Acharyas in the following manner : 


Kadambaguhadhivasin 
| 
Sankhamathikadhipati 
Térambipala 


Amardakatirthanatha 
(alias Rudrasiva) 


, Purandara 
(alias Mattamayirandtha) 


| ——2 ୂS——r erate gp eeeerereenraeene, 


Kavachasiva Dharmasambhu 
| Sadasiva 
Sadasiva | 
. | P d 
Hridayasiva alias a 
ନ Maéadhumatéya 
yOomasiva 
Chuidasiva 
Patangasambhu | 
I 
Hrdayasiva Prabhavasiva 
Aghorasiva Prasantasiva 
Ce 
Isanasambhu Prabodhasiva 


Vyomafsiva II 


Mattamayura sect of Saivism became predominant in 
western Orissa, because of the rise of Acharya (or Siddh= 
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acharya) Gagana-Siva and his inscription®? found in the Somes- 
wara temple at Ranipur-Jharial proves that he built the temple 
of Sémeswara there. Gagana-Siva is known by other names also. 
Some of the names assigned to him are Gaganesa, Vyomesa, 
Vyoma-Siva, Gagana Sasimauli etc. Gaganasiva was an immi- 
grant from the glorious Uttara-Terambagriba and he seems to 
have been patronised by SOamavams$i King Mabibhavagupta 
Janaméjaya (circa 925-960 A.D.). Orissa State Archaeology 
Department has excavated and exposed a model, on a single 
piecs of rock, of Someswara temple, which was made before the 
construction of the main temple. 

J. K. Sahu states that Gagana-Siva chose for his religious 
activities the serene spot of Ranipur (Ranipadraka) which soon 
developed into a Savaite centre. He received the patronage of 
the S6mavaihsi King who seems to be Mahabhavagupta Jana- 
méjaya I (circa 845-885 A.D.). It was probably because of 
this that the Siva temple which he built there was named as the 
temple of SOomeSwara and the place came to be regarded as 
Somatirtha. Gagana-Siva visited many places of India for 
propagation of Saivism. At last he became the Chief Acharya 
of the Mattamayura sect and settled bimself in Madhya Pradesh. 
The Saiva centre which he developed there came to be known 
as Ranipadraka probably after the name of the original place of 
his activities. After this, Ranipadraka of western Orissa also 
became an important centre of Mattamayura sect and the 
temple of Chausathi Yogini with Uma-MaheSvara in the Central 
Mandapa was constructed there. The contribution of Gagana- 
Siva for the development of Saivism in India and particularly 
in Orissa can never be overestimated. After his deatb, be was 
deified by his followers and later on in the closing years of 
twelfth century, the temple of Maghesvara was built for him at 
Bhubaneswar. 

In the 10th chapter of the Kasikhanda’’ the names of 91 
different Sivalingas are recorded and one of the name in this 
list is “‘Somesvara.” Because of this, the view ‘of J.K. Sahu 
that as Gagana-Siva received the patrognage of the Somavamsi 
King, it was probably because of this that the Siva temple which 
he built there, was named as the temple of SOmesvara and the 


place came to be regarded ‘as Somatirtha, cannot be accepted. 
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Because the “Somesvara” linga was installed at the temple, 
built by Gagana-Siva, it was named as SOomesvara temple and 
the site came to be known as ‘‘Soma Tirtha”’ in Vamana Purana. 
Further, at the Central Mandapa of Chausathi Yogini tempie 
of Ranipur-Jharial, the deity is not Uma-Mahesvara as stated 
by J. K. Sahu. What found at present, at the centre, is Trimurti 
{or three faced) Siva in Ananda Tandava dancing pose, 6 
handed and having Urddhwa Linga (penis erectus). 

A rock piece of about twenty feet in height, called Jogeswar 
temple locally, is situated at a distance of hundred feet, to the 
west of SOomeswara temple at Ranipur-Jharial complex. The 
presiding deity is chiselled, measuring 4 ft. 6 inches in height 
and 3 ft. 4 inches in width and is facing south, while the nine 
matrkas are chiselled and facing north-east, on the solid rock 
piece. There was a pillared Mandapa in front of the presiding 
deity, which has collapsed and its ruins are found at present. 
Jn early medieval period Saivite devotion .developed and here 
Siva is seen in terrible aspect. Siva is the great Master of 
Yoga, Music, Dancing and of other Sciences. As a Universal 
‘Teacher, be is called Dakshina-mirti.’ Because of this reason, 
probably, Siva as presiding deity is chiselled, facing south (Dak- 
shina). This deity is in high austerity, starved, bones and 
chest ribs visible, wearing a necklace and girdle of skulls seated 
over a corpse and holding a knife by right hand and touching 
the lips by the left band. Trisula and DPDamaru are also found, 
wraped by the left hand. 


Extremely horrid and repulsive forms of Saivism also found 
place in western Orissa. According to Ramanuja, the Kapali- 
kas (members of Kapala sect) maintained that a man, who was 
advanced in their doctrine, could attain the highest bliss by 
concentrating his mind on the soul seated on the female organ.®’ 
There was no sharp distinction between the Kapalikas and the’ 
Kalamukhas. The Kalamukhas hold that the following are the 
means for the attainment of desires concerning this world and 
the next : (1) eating food in a skull ; (2) besmearing the body 
with the ashes of a dead body ; (3) eating the ashes; (4) holding 
a club; (5) keeping a pot of wine, and (6) worshipping the God 
as seated therein. They also maintain that people of other 
castes become Brahmanas and attain to the highest order by the 
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Performance of certain rites. In the words of Bhandarkar,® 
it will be seen how borrible and demonical this sect was. The 
fear which some of the phenomena of external patural inspire 
in the mind of man led to the Vedic conception of Rudra, and 
this has now culminated into the ideal image of the horrid God 
Bhairava with his wife Candika wearing a garland of human 
‘Skulls and requiring human sacrifices and offerings of wine for 
his propitiation. 

The Chausathi Yogini temple at Ranipur-Jbarial has Siva 
in Tandava dance at the centre, shown with penis erectus, sug- 
gesting esoteric erotic aspect. The circular space around the 
Siva of this temple seems to have been used by the Kapilikas 
for Sexo-Yogic practical experience. Bhavisyottara Purana” 
‘States that esoteric performance for invoking the Yoginis should 
take place at midnight of a new-moon day. It seems that 
this ghastly practice ignored caste distinction and amalgamated 
even the lowest within the fold. As even the labour class 
people might have been welcomed into their fold, labour pro- 
blems seem to have risen during this period and economic pro- 
‘duction might have been in stagnant condition. a 

The Somavam$i Kings were great devotees of Siva and it 
seems they patronised the Kapalika sect also, as their copper 
plate charters describe physical love in their capital. 

The Kalachuris of Ratanpur were also devout worshippers 
-of Siva. They had constructed many Sive temples through- 
out their empire. Many bave fallen down and the few which 
-still stand in western Orissa are: (1) Kosalesvara temple at 
Baidyanath in Bolangir district, (2) Siva temple on the embank- 
ment of Tirbandha tank at Khariar, located in the Nawapara 
sub-division of Kalabandi district, (3) The brick temple at 
Komna in Kalahandi district. The brick temple of Komnpa was 
a Siva temple at first, but at present the three deities : Balabha- 
.dra, Subhadra and Jagannath have been installed and the 
brick temple is known as Jagannath temple at present and @ 
Nilakhanteswar temples at Dadpur, in Kalahandi district. 
Among the other Siva temples, mention may be made of the 
ruined Siva temple of Belkhandi in Kalahandi district over 
which a modern construction has been made, the Kapilesvara 
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temple at Chanda in Bolangir district and tne ruined Siva. 
temples of Maraguda valley. 

In the medieval period reconciliation between the two 
major cults of Vaisnavism and Saivism took place. The clear 
line of demarcation between the left (Hari) and the right (Hara) 
halves is empbasised from iconography view.?” The author bas 
collected one Hari-Hara sculpture from the Dumer-Bahal site 
on Udanti river and has kept it in the private possession. The- 
Jeft half is (Hari) and the right half is (Hara). This shows that 
sculptural art of Hari-Hara was prevalent in western Orissa. 

The “Visnudharmottara” text describes Kumara, i.e, 
Karttikeya, as six-faced (Sadmukha).”3 A six beaded sculpture 
of Karttikeya, with 12 bands, seated on a peacock is found at 
the Siva temple on the embankment of Tirbandba tank of’ 
Kbariar town. A Karttikeya with a ‘‘wig”’ head-dress, seated 
on a peacock, is chiselled on the inside dcorjamb of the entrance- 
to Kosalesvara temple at Baidaynath. Sculptures of Ganesh 
are scattered throughout western Orissa. As Karttikeya and. 
Ganesh are related with Siva, their findings definitely show 
Saivism to have been very popular in western Orissa. 


(€) Saktism and Tantricism 

Abundant ring stones are found throughout the length and. 
breadth of western Orissa. Four ring stones of different sizes. 
were discovered by the author and are now preserved at Khariar 
Branch Museum, two more ring stones discovered and present- 
ed by the author are now preserved at the Museum of Sambal-- 
pur University and three ring stones are ‘in the private posses- 
sion of the author. Such ring stones are discovered in the: 
Indus valley also and suggest that the worship of the YONI, the- 
female symbol of generation was also prevalent.?** These very 
ancient finds can profitably be compared with Cakras and. 
Yantras of more modern times, which were utilised by the: 
Saktas in the ritualistic worship of the Great Mother.” 

The most interesting finding is the discovery of a stone 
YONI at the Maraguda valley in 1982, which is at the private 
possession of the author. The YONT chiselled on a piece of 
stone measures 23 cm. in circumference and can be compared 
with such findings of Indus valley civilisation. 
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Po ee 
period, might have Koyama, during pre-historic: 
eae ର alled Lankeswari Goddess at the extreme: 

One | rth, when he extended his suzerainty. In: 
historic period Rajendra I Chola,” who ruled from A.D. 1012. 
to 1044, is known to have conquered Ceylon. His Tiruvalan- 
gadu grant, issued in his sixth regnal year (A.D. 1017) recites. 
his achievements and it is mentioned thus : “The Lord of Ragha- 
bas (i.e. Rama) constructed a bridge across the water of the 
Ocean with (assistance of) able monkeys, killed with great diffi- 
culties the King of Lanka, (i.e. Ravana) with sbarp edged: 
arrows but “this terrible General of (that Aruna mouli varman) 
crossed the Ocean by a ship and burnt the Lord of Lanka 
(Ceylon). Hence Rama is surpassed (surely) by this (Chola. 
General).” Another important record of Rajendra is his Tiru- 
malai rock inscription issued in his thirteenth regnal year (A.D. 
1024), which gives complete list of his continental conquests. 
From this epigraph, it is known that he killed Indraratha of the 
old race of the Moon together with (his) family in a fight which. 
took place (at) Adinagar. As already known, this military 
march of Rajendra I Chola took place in 1023 A.D. or there- 
about, when the Somavam$si King was ruling. It might have 
been possible that the deity Lankeswari was brought to the 
western Orissa region during this time, as the Chola army bad 
already defeated Lanka by that time. Because of tbe establish- 
ment of Lankeswari at a Gorge on Mahanadi river near Sonepur, 
the region around might have developed the name “Lanka” 
and the Sonepur plates of Kumara Somesvaradeva,”” mention: 
that it was granted from Suvarnapura, the capital of the Kumar- 
adhiraja SOmesvaradeva, the King of Paschima Lanka, a mem- 
ber of the SOmavamsa who ascended the throne of Kosala after 
Abhimanyudeva, who was made King in the country of Kosala 
at the mercy of the illustrious King Uddyotakefsari of the Soma- 
vamsa and son of the Trikalingadhipati, Mabharajadhiraja and: 
Paramesvara Mahabhavagupta. 

Lankeswari is mentioned next in the Mahada copper plate 
grant of Telugu Choda King Sémesvaradeva II.” King SOmes- 
varadeva II declares himself in this grant as the King of Pas- 
chima Lanka haying capital at Suvarnapura. He registered this 
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grant in the 23rd year of his reigon when he was standing before 
Lankavartaka on the bank of the river Chitrotpala, i.e. Maha- 
nadi. Lankavartaka is identified with the big whirlpool of the’ 
Mahdanadi, near Sonepur which is locally known as the LankeSs- 
wari Darha. 

Lanke$swari is still worshipped on the bed of Mahapadi river 
near Sonepur and at Junagarh of western Orissa. At Junagarh, 
the idol of Lankeswari is found, whose iconographic descrip- 
tion is interesting. Lankeswari at Junagarh is four armed and is 
sitting on Padmasana. In her upper right and left hands she 
holds Chakra and Conch, while the lower right and left 
hands are in Abhaya mudra. Another interesting feature of the 
sculpture is that the LankeSswari of Junagarh has her tongue 
spread out. Thereby, her iconic feature is of Kali synchronous 
with Vispu. Such a similar iconic deity is a very beautiful 
image of four handed Maheramardini Durga worshipped inside 
a dilapidated ancient brick temple assignable to circa 9th 
century A.D. in the village Motia in Prachi valley. She holds 
‘Chakra and Conch in her upper two hands while the remaining 
two lower hands are engaged in piercing the trident into the 
heart of Mahishasura.”* As the Mahisamardini Durga of Motia 
in Prachi valley is dated circa 9th century A.D. and is engaged 
in piercing the trident into the heart of Mahishasura, the 
Lankeswari of Jungarh whose iconic form is of Kali synchro- 
nous with Visnu, should be dated earlier and can be assigned 
to circa 8th century A.D. Further, the Lankeswari idol of 
Junagarh shows that the religious faiths” of Kali apd Visnu 
worships were getting synchronisation in western Orissa 
during Tantra period. 

The Terasinga copper plates®® of the Parvatadvarakas datable 
to 5th century A.D. mentions that these Kings were worshippers 
of Stambheswari. The worship of StambheSwari (or 
Khambeswari)®® is still prevalent at Sonepur. 

Three Mahisasuramardini Durga sculptures, preserved at 
the Sambalpur University Museum, are of interest.® Mahisa- 
suramardini Durga with four arms was collected from Saintala’ 
in Bolangir district, six armed Mahisasuramardini Durga was 
collected from Delkhandi in Kalahandi and a rare specimen of 
twenty armed Mahisasuramardini Durga was collected from 
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Salebhata on the Aung valley of Bolangir district. 

In the medieval period Tantricism associated with Brah- 
manical Hinduism as well as Mahayana or Vajrayana forms 
of Buddhism attained full development in India, the cult being 
specially predominant in eastern India.®? The cult of Chaun- 
satha Yogini was founded by Machchhendranitha and its 
origin can be traced in Kamaripa, from where the cult 
expanded its activities over eastern and central India and ports 
of Deccan and South India.’ N.K, Sahu® emphasises Indrabhuti, 
the Raja of Sambhal (Sambalpur), who has been assigned to. 
have ruled during the dark period of the history of western 
Orissa by the author to have been the propounder of Vajra- 
yana Buddhism. He was the first Siddha to identify Buddha 
with Jagannath and he was the worshipper of Jagannatbha whom 
he prays at several places of his famous work Jnana Siddhi.. 
Before Indrabhuti there was no conception of Jagannath as a 
God to be worshipped. In Sanskrit literature Jagannath as a 
deity is unknown before Jnana Siddhi, Jagannath mentioned in 
the Shantiparva of the Mahabharata of Bangabasi edition and’ 
even in early publication of Bangabasi edition is an interpola- 
tion as this is not found in Poona edition of Kumbakonam 
edition and even in early publication of Bangabasi edition. Puri 
(Purusbhottama Puri) is the seat of Purushottama and not of 
Jagannath. In the 10th century A.D. .a religious revolution 
synthesised Jagannath of Sambalpur with Purushottama of Puri. 
It may be said that an important cave in the Court Samalai bill 
near Sonepur js attributed by the Jocal people as the earliest 
seat of the worship of Lord Jagannath. It appears that 
Jagannath of Raja Indrabhuti was installed in that cave 
giving rise to the tradition, which is current even in the present 
day. The Court Samalai hill required proper archaeological 

; i The fact that the 
* survey for coming to a definite conclusion. ର 
Chinese pilgrim Hiventsang who travelled the eastern region Oo 
India in 638-639 A.D. does not speak of Purugottama-Jagannath 
also shows the deity to have been a local deity with woo 
celebrity. N.K. Sabu, therefore, seems to be correct when e 
® laims that during this period religious synthesis was in pro= 
In the tenth an@ eleventh centuries, Brahmana authors 
a out their tantra texts, the Kélika Purana and the. 
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‘Rudrayamala.’” The Kalika Purina, which was written in 
Assam in the 11th century A.D., speaks in unmistakable terms 
‘that the Briahmanical tantric pitha in India originated and 
developed in Odra or Orissa and its presiding deity was 
Jagannath.®8® 

Madrafijamura charter, otherwise known as Jatesinga and 
Dungri plates’? of Candihbara Yayati Mahisivagupta III extols 
‘Bhagavati Pafichimvari Bhadrambika of Pattana Suvarnapura 
.and therefore can be supposed that this deity was the tutelary 
“Goddess of the S6mavamsi King. The Madala Panji®° states that 
Yayati Kesari built a temple for Goddess Vimala at Puri. The 
‘Sapta-matrika images at Belkbandi in Kalahand{ district, at 
Ghodar or Ghora!l rear Titilagarh and at Ranipur-Jharial in 
‘Bolangir district, with the Chausathbi-Yogini circular temples at 
“Ranipur-Jharial and tke un-noticed circular Yogini temple of 
old Kalahandi State,” can be assigned to be the works of 
‘Candihara Yayati Mahdasivagupta III (circa 16024-1060 A.D.). 

The Jogeswar temple at Ranipur-Jharial complex is just a 
rock piece of about twenty feet in height and jis situated- at a 
distance of hundred feet, to the west of SOmeswar temple. 
Matrikas are chiseled on the north-east fact of the same rock. 
The Saktis of the principal Gods from left to right are (1) Brah- 
‘mani or Sarasvati, (2) MaheSvari or Raudri, (3) Kaumari or 
Karttikeyarni, (4) Vaisnavi or Lakshmi, (5) Varabi, (6) Indrani 
orf Mahendri, (7) Chamunda or Chamundi, (8) Mahalakshmi or 
YogeSvari, and (9) GaneSsa or GaneSiani. In eastern India the 
“Saptamatrkas were added with Mahalakshmi or Yogesvari and 
GaneSsa or Gane$sini. Thereby nine Matrikas became popular 
and the best example though much mutilated is found on tke 
Jogeswar temple of Ranipur-Jharial. 

Four erotic scuiptures are collected to Khariar Branch 
Museum from Sandohel site, by the author. One of these 
‘sculptures depicts akarsana and uccitana (attracting and pre- 
paring her for the sex act), which is one of the astakamakala- 
‘-prayoga or the eight-phased copulation practised by left-hand 
tantrics.’” In between the male and fema!e figures a dwarf 
female figure in padma mudra, who acted as (Kutni) or 
“interloper is found. 

` Sarala Das, a famous poet of Orissa of the early 14th cen- 
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‘tury A.D. suggests that Jagannatha was brought to Puri from 
‘Savarinirayana.’? All these show that in the upper Mabhbanadi 
‘valley religious synthesis took place and western Orissa played 
-a pivot role in development of much religious cults put together 
in synthesis. 

With the rise of the Nagas and the Chauhbins their tutelary 
‘Goddesses Manikeswari and Sambaleswari, became very popu- 
lar, throughtout western Orissa. Their long rule was so much 
public spirited that tutelary Goddesses became family deities of 
‘many and their origin was forgotten. Because of this reason, 
JK. Sahu®* wrongly claims that PataneSwari was the tutelary 
‘Goddess of the” Chaubans who were the rulers of this region. 
‘Samalai was the Goddess of the non-Arayan aboriginals of this 
locality. It has been dealt earlier that SambaleSswari is the 
tutelary Goddess of the Chauhans of western Orissa. 


{f) Sahajayana 

Acharya Indrabhuti, the King of Sambhala was succeeded 
in the spiritual leadership by his sister and disciple Laksmi- 
ikara, who had married the son of Jalendra, the King of 
Lankapuri. No archaeological discoveries have yet been done 
to prove the existence of Sambhala and Lankapuri. It is from 
‘the hypothesis of N.K. Sabu®® that Indrabbuti, Padmasambhava 
‘and Laksmikara are associated with western Orissa. Discove- 
ries are always awaited to add more information and strength 
‘to the dark period (8th-9th centuries A.D.), of the history of 
western Orissa. 

Laksmikara is revered as one of the 84 Siddhas in Tantric 
Buddhism and she stands as a finger post towards Sahajayana.’ 
According to N.K. Sahu,”” the whole Yogic process of the 
‘Sahaja school is found to be based on a highly sublime aspect 
of the sex, where the Sadhaka is to embrace and sport with the 
female Sakti, variously called as the Chandali, Dombi, Savari, 
Yogini, Nairatma Sahaja Sundari etc. The bliss that comes 
out of this sexo-yogic practices is generally divided into four 
‘stages, Viz. Ananda, Paramanada, Viramananda and Sahaja- 
nanda and this final stage is known as the State of Mabasukha, 
at the attainment of which “the senses are absorbed within, all 
thought processes are annihilated, all the seeds of existence are 
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destroyed, it is full of the lustre of bliss, it is ike the vacant 
sky and yet cool and sweet. 

As the union of female and male ecstasy was the main tenet. 
of Tantricism it seems that the Kapalikas and the Sahajiyas. 
bad hardly any difference, except the Gurus (Masters) they 
followed. Patnagarh is long since known as Kaunri Patna or 
Kumari Patna after the seven Tantric maidens who lived in this. 
township for some time and practised esoteric rites. These 
maidens were popularly known by their assumed names Gargi 
Gauduni, Sua Teluni, Jananadei Maluni, Netai Dhbobani, 
Lubukuti Luburuni, Sukuti Chamaruni and Patrapindi Sahanuni. 
There are popular tales and tradition in western Orissa depict- 
ing the occult practices and Tantric activities of these maidens.- 
They seem to be the followers of Lakshmikara who propounded 
Sabajayiana Buddhism in western Orissa in the 9th century 
A.D.28 
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ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


SINCE THE EARLY men developed a sense of beauty, they pro- 
duced rock paintings. The pre-historic cave paintings are the 
traces left by them, which have not yet faded away, being ex- 
posed to vagaries of nature for centuries. Art is strongly influ- 
enced by the culture of the society. When men became more 
advanced, they learnt to chisel stone which developed to sculp- 
tral, iconic and architectural arts. Gradually, School of Temple 
Architecture with local style developed. The eastern part of 
South KOSsala has also witnessed the gradual development 
from the pre-historic cave paintings till the development of 
local style of temples named, “‘Kosali Style of Temple 
Architecture.” 


(a) Pre and Prota-historic Art 

Pre-historic cave paintings of Gudahadi,! Jogimath,?® Ghat- 
Ghumar,® Manikmunda and Ushakothi* are the earliesta rts of 
western Orissa. Then follows the pictographic writing cf 
Vikramkhol’, which show that the early letters were first painted. 
and later developed to be engraved. Red tint colour was gene- 
rally used but traces of Black, White, Yellow and Green Colours. 
are also seen in these paintings. 


(b) Sculptural Art 
Ring-stones found at different sites and the YONI stone 
discovered at‘ Maraguda valley, may be taken as the ‘earliest 
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engraved or sculptural arts of western Orissa. YONI stoné 
measures 23 cm. in circumference and can be compared with 
such findings of Indus Valley Civilization. In 1932 the author 
has collected one steatite figurine of a priest, who is seated with 
spread out legs and wears a robe like the most famous steatite 
male head, discovered at Mohenjodaro, discovered at the com- 
pound of Jagabandbu Das’s house at Khariar. These are kept 
at the private possession of the author and shows that these 
findings of western Orissa can be compared with the Arts and 
Craft of Indus Valley Civilization. Because of inadequate ex- 
cavations, further details cannot be known and this shows that 
western Orissa Nas been archaeologically neglected. 

From the Bhagavatas® it is known that image worship was 
prevalent among the higher section of the Orthodox Indian 
People and as most of the images were made of perishable mate- 
rials, they did not survive. One Vaishnavite stone plaque has 
been found at Khalna village area on the right bank of Udanti 
river and it seems to be the only Vaishnavite deity, belonging 
to pre-Gupta period in western Orissa, discovered too far. The 
Nala King Skandavarman installed the foot-prints of Vishnu, 
in a temple, built by him at the capital city Puskari, which is 
identified with Podagarh site, where stone inscription? bas been 
found. Worship of foot-prints was popular throughout the 
region, as it is known from finding of a Laxmi-Pada at Korti- 
padar site, which is kept at the private possession of the aurnor 
and foot-marks at Ranipur-Jharial. Late K. N. Mabapatra 
had remarked that there is a small inscription on the top of a 
rocky elevation known as “Rakshasaparvata lying opposite the 
Kenduvalli temple at a short distance. The inscription is accom- 
panied on the left by a line drawing, representing a pair of 
heman foot-prints enclosed within a rayed circle. “The inscrip- 
tion proves that the conservation of the foot-marks was done 
{at the instance of a Siddhacharya). The mention of the word 
«gidhacharya” in it is significant. It may either refer to Gagana- 
fiva, who is called “Sidhacharya’” in the Somesvara temple 
instription or some other famous Saiva ascetic whose ର 1s 
not given or yet known froin any other source. This t at 
Ranipur-Jharial had gained importance as a centre of 
being visited by Sidhachrayas. So, #t is known that both Vaish- 
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nav and Saiva foot-marks worship was prevalent in western 
Orissa. 

One terra-cotta male head has been discovered by the author 
from Nehna site, which is now preserved at Kbariar Branch 
Museum. Such a similar terra-cotta male head is excavated 
at Malbhar?’ and shows that the art of manufacturing terra- 
cotta male heads was common in whole of South KOSala. 

All the sculptures of western Orissa appear heavy and cum- 
bersome, which is the manifestation of medieval trend. At 
Ganiapali, two Buddba sculptures are found. One shows Buddha 
in the pose of the first Sermon at Sarnath and the otber is 
Muchalinda Buddha. C. L. Fabri!° dates these” two images of 
Buddha to have belonged to 4th century A.D. The remains of 
headless Buddha along with a few pieces of broken pillars are 
found as a mound covering an acre at Nagraj on tbe left bank of 
river Ang, 15 kilometres away from Ganiapali.¥ A structure of 
the Buddhist Monastery has come to lime-light at Nagraj, be- 
cause of excavation conducted by the Post Graduate Depart- 
ment of History, Sambalpur University, under the guidance of 
N. K. Sabu, which has been dated to the period during 
4th-5th century A.D.” C.L. Fabri! is inclined to identify the 
Narasimhbanath temple of Paikmal and KoSalesara temple of 
Baidyanath, to be early Buddhist Art, but it cannot be accepted. 

Stray sculptures are found at various places of western 
Orissa. A large group of sculptures are found at Saintala vil- 
lage. The door-way of the Chandi temple, which is in ruined 
condition, is a piece of fine art. Ganga and Jamuna are well 
carved with ornaments. Two broken figures of Vishnu have 
been recovered from the debris, one of which presents the 
central figure of Vishnu without the surrounding figures which, 
have been completely broken while the other shows the surroun- 
ding figures but not the central figures of Vishnu. The sur- 
rounding figures present Lakshmi and Saraswati flanking the 
main image of Vishnu. Below his feet are found- Garuda to the 
Jeft and a devotee to the right while on the side panel presents 
the churning of the Sea by the Gods and the Demons. Accor- 
ding to N.K. Sahu! these sculptures-present the characteristics 
of the early medieval period and may be attributed'to about 
8th century A.D. 
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The sculpture showing a lady under a tree with a, child, on 
her left lap, is collected from Maraguda valley and exhibited at 
Khariar Branch Museum. Such a similar sculpture is found 
at Malhar,’® whose identification shows it to be Parvati holding 
Child Skanda in her lap. 

The sculpture of a Sundari (belle) looking into a mirror, 
Karttikeya with a “Wig” head-dress sitting on his vahana pea- 
cock, sculpture of a mother with child on her right lap and 
sculpture of lovers, found at K68Salasvara temple of Baidyanath 
are of superb beauty.’ 

A sculpture” showing a woman removing her last garment, 
found at Patnagarh, is a fine work. Among other stray sculp- 
tures of Patnagarh, mention may be made of the Ardhanaris- 
wara, Baruna, a female playing with parrot, as well as a car- 
ved lintel of a door-jamb of Someswara temple.” An image 
of Sun-God is found at Rajyasri Dharmasala at Bolangir. The 
Sapta-matrika images at Belkhandi and at Ghodar or Ghoral 
near Titilagarh, though much mutilated, are the remnant of the 
local sculptural art. A Siva-Parvati sculpture, excavated by 
Orissa State Archaeology Department at Ranipur-Jharial, is of 
red soft stone and is a very fine work of art. 

There are old monuments existing now in ruins at Topigaon 
(Biswanatbpur) in the Lanjigarh ex-zamindary near the source 
of the river Vasandhara, at Deypur-Dadpur and in Bhimkela and 
Deheli near Narla. No systematic study of the sculptures, found 
in these sites have been done So far. Late K.N. Mahapatra™® 
assigned these ruins to the Ganga period. Sculptures showing 
dance and music sceties have been found at western Orissa.2° 
At the centre of the 64 Yoginis at Ranipur-Jharial is seen Siva 
dancing in Ananda-Tandava pose. A sculpture of Siva danc- 
ing in same Ananda-Tandavapose is still found at Sandohe} 
village. A female drummer sculpture and. a scene of female 
dancer with a male drummer is found at the : Daily Market of 
Khariar. One male drum player sculpture is traced at the 
dilapidated temple site of Bhullia-Sikua village. The most inter- 
esting sculture of dance scene is the one discovered from 
guda valley which is kept at the private possession of t e 
author. A dancing girl hastily tieing jingling ornaments (Nru- 
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pura) to her feet, while drummers and pipers stand waiting by 
her side. 

Graceful carved pillar construction with ornamental design, 
was an art which developed at South K6sala. About 5 diffe- 
rent designed pillars supporting the Mandapas of RajeSwar 
temple and Rajiblochan temple at Rajim®® are found. Four 
pillars of reddish-brown sand stone are well carved and support- 
ing the ceiling of the Mandapa of Narsinghanath temple. 
Charles Louis Fabri®? had remarked that the four pillars of the 
Narsinghnath temple near Padampur can be assigned toa 
period when Buddhism was on the decline and Vaishnavism 
gained ground; there is a strong suspicion that tbe pillars origi- 
nally belonged to a Buddhist temple for pillars were great 
favourites with Buddhist monastic builders, witness Ratnagiri. It 
seems C. L. Fabri was ignorant of the Hindu Temple Style, 
which developed at South KO8Sala. If he would have witnessed 
the pillars of the Mandapas of the temples of Rajim then he 
would have changed his view. It is the Hindu style of work- 
manship, which influenced the Buddhist structures and not vice 
versa. Designed pillars are found at a modern Siva temple at 
Patnagarh, Somesvara temple at Ranipur-Jharial, KO6saleSsvara 
temple at Baidyanath and KapileSvara temple at Charda. 


A flat-designed sculptural plate art had developed at South 
Kosala. One Nrusimha sculptural plate with flat design has 
been found from Nilji village on the left bank of Udanti river 
and preserved at Khariar Branch Museum. One five-headed or 
five-hooded snake with a Siva-lings at the main head or 
carrying a Siva-linga plate of soft-stone was found at Maraguda 
valley and is kept at the private possession of the author. Such 
flat-designed sculpture plates are excavated at Sirpur site, dated 
as belonging to 8th century A.D. and are preserved at Mabanta. 
Ghasidas Museum, Raipur. 

A six-headed Kartikeya riding over a peacock sculpture, 
found at the Bhubaneswar temple on Tirbandha (tank) embank- 
ment of Kharijar is of great interest, as six-headed Kartikeya 
has not yet been found anywhere in Orissa. 


{c) Temple Architecture 
The archaeological excavation taken up by the Post- 
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“Graduate Department of History, Sambalpur University under 
the guidance of N.K. Sahu, at Asurgarh in 1973, excavated 
in between the two layouts a debris clearance at a selected site 
‘in the residential area, yielded a circular brick structure (40 ft. 
in diameter) of circa 5th century A.D. The structure was pro- 
bably a temple of the mother Goddess as known from a small 
terracotta figure of a Goddess and broken terracotta figures of 
different animals. Terracotta ornaments and pieces of bluish 
glass bangles were also recovered from this site. The circular 
brick temple had probably wooden roof as indicated by groves 
for wooden pillars. But no wooden remains were traced in course 
.of digging. This trace of a temple might be taken as the earliest 
trace of temple construction in western Orissa. 


The next temple known So far is the temple which Skanda- 
varman?’ the Nala King built and installed the foot-prints 
of Vishnu. Teraisinga copper plates®** mention that the 
Parvatadvarakas were worshippers of Stambheswari. It seems a 
temple for Stambheswari was built. These early temples of post- 
Gupta period have fallen down and have formed mounds. Ajay 
Mitra Shastri? thinks that the recently discovered stray plate of 
the Sarabhapuriya King Maharaja Narendra found at Rewan 
pear Bhatapara in the Raipur district speaks of the construction 
by him of a temple of God Sridharasvamin at the village of 
Vatapadra. It may be pointed out that as far as the Sarabha- 
‘puriyas are concerned this is the only reference to the erection of 
a temple. 

All these references of temples in post-Gupta period shows 
that the practice of temple construction was active at South 
Kosala. 


i) Kos tyle of Temple Architecture 

a CN a ritual diagram of sixty-four small 
squares, i.e. 8 xX8=64 squares forming a large ଘେ1are, 
“prescribed for temples in Brhat Samhita, by Varahmihira, 10 
flourished in the 6th’ century A.D. This text originate in 
North India and how it travelled to the far away South 
*where most of the temples with the plan of eight cp 
:squares determining porportions and placement or 
‘square Nagara temple form evolved is a matter of wonder. 
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The stellate plans and the plans of two ‘squares placed 
diagonally and intersecting each other at angles of 45 degrees. 
probably developed by basing on Vastupurushamandala, at the 
territory of South Kosala. Tantra aims at attaining salvation 
with the help of mystic diagrams and mantras. Therefore it can 
definitely be said that the plans of the concerned temples of 
South Ko68ala developed with Tantra influence. 

Rama temple at Sirpur (circa A.D. 595-605), Indal Duel at 
‘Kharod (circa A.D. 650-660), Siddhesvara temple at Palari 
(circa A.D. 675-685) and Sabari temple at Kharod (circa A.D. 
700-710), have stellate plans. Another group of temples. 
having the plans of two squares placed diagonally and inter- 
secting each other at angles of 45 degrees, which gives the shape. 
of eight pointed star are : (1) The Pataleswar Siva temple at 
Budbi Komna (Kalahandi district), (2) The Chitawari Devi 
temple at Dhobni near Damakeda village (Raipur district), 
(3) A temple in ruin at Kansil village area in Ranipur-Jharial 
complex (Bolangir district) and (4) Temple ruin at Adhabhara 
‘village situated roughly 8 kilometres south of Kharsia (Bilaspur 
district). Bhuvanapradipa,3® the earliest or ancient architectural 
text of Orissa, mentions 36 types of Rekha temples and among 
these, one specification of ‘‘K6oSali’’” Rekha temple is found. As: 
single temples with different types of stellate plans are found 
and as four (4) temples with the plans of two squares placed 
diagonally and intersecting each other at angles of 45 degrees 
are traced in South Kof$sala region, it seems, it will be proper 
for the temples which are more in number with same plans, to 
be identified with “‘K6Ssali style of Rekha temple.” The PataleS- 
war Siva temple at Budhi Komna situated in western Orissa, 
therefore, should be taken as Rekha temple of “Kosali 
Style”, standing in full form dating 7th-8th century A.D. 
This temple rises precipitously from the ground, which is a 
brick work and bas a stone door-jamb, where Navagrahas with 
the figure of Gaja-lakshmi at the centre is found. This shows 
synchronisation of Saivism and Vishnavism. The Kumbha. 
shaped moulding, which acts as antarala connecting the temple, 
with the pillared mandapa (now delapsed) in front is a peculia- 
rity of the “‘K6f$ali style of Rekha temple”. The plan of two- 
intersecting squares of “Ko6$ali style of Rekha temple’ seems- 
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to have influerced the growth of pancharatha plan. With the 
rise of the S6mavamé$is, the pancharatha plan of temples became 
very famous and this seems to be a great contribution of South 
Kosala to the development of Kalinga style of temple architec- 
ture in coastal belt. Beginning from Bhauma-kara period the: 
cultural knit had begone as pancharatha plans are excavated 
from the ruins of Ratnagiri and the temple architecture of 
coastal area became fully matured with the development of 
pancharatha temples in Orissa. 

Further addition to the number of intersecting squares of the 
plan, gradually developed and can be judged in the Chalukyan 
monuments of 11th-12th century A.D. of Gujarat in the west, 
Hoysala temples of Mysore in the south, Chandella temples of 
Khujaraho in the north and the Kalinga style of temple archi- 
tecture in the east. This shows that the “‘K6Sali style of Rekha 
temple” architecture had influenced the development of temple 
architectures in all directions. This contribution of South Kosala 
seems to have been possible, because of its centralised-eastern 
location, in the heart of the country (India). 

There is no description of “‘Koéfali style of Rekha temple 
architecture,”’3? but following is the narration On “Kosall 
Khakhara temple style :” 

The Khikhara temple—K68sali.* 


) =) ଲଷଞ ୩ ତ ଦକ ୧ ନସ ଖୀ ଝୁଞ ଫୁ ଞୀଞଫ 
ଞeT all n 
ସ୍ସ ଖୁ-ହ୍‌-ଞ- (ନଖ) ଓ (? )-t110-1no-1= (a4 qe ) 
(୩) ଲସ ନ ହଠ ଦଙ୍କ ୯ ମଞ ସ୍ହ ୧ ୩6 ତ 
(ବିଅ 4: ) 
ଲଷ ୪୮୩୮ ହଠ ଝଆଙ% ୯ {ଞଞ ମୀ ବଞଖ ସୀ (ଏଆ ) 
a 
(Rar) R-tlo-tllo—1 =) o (?) (53 %:) 
ଷଶ ୩ $ ta & faut Af Regn me (a) 
(fer) R-g-1l1 0-1-6 (6a G:) 
ସଲ ୮ ୧5 ଏଆଙ ୪୩୮ ¥ fire aT Reg aro ¥ (a) 
ୱଚସୁଓବ୍‌-3, (RATT) Rt ୧ (ଇତR ¶:) 


The K6$ali consists of 60 ‘bhagas, 9 rathakas. It has no 
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Sikharas. The rathakas are in the ratio of 5-5-4-6-6, their 
projections being 2-1-3/4-1/2 an. 

This finding definitely shows that there are two varieties of 
“Kosali style of Temple Architecture”. 


(11) Somesvara Temple and the Ranipur-Jharial complex 

Ranipur-Jharial is a site of extensive ruins of medieval 
monuments. There are two out-crop of flat rocks on which 
many votive temples and circular 64 Yoginis temple are existing. 
In 1874-75, J.B. Beglar had visited this area and produced a 
report. Beglar3 noticed 57 temples then and has recorded that 
in ancient times there were about 120 temples at this place. Due 
to the existence of many temples at this place, it became a 
famous Tirtha (Soma Tirtha), so as to deserve mention as one 
of the Tirthas or holy places of India in the Vamana Purana.’ 

Somesvara temple faces east and stands near the tank. It 
is of Triratha plan and is built of plain undecorated blocks of 
stone. At a little distance towards its back, Orissa State 
Archaeology Department has recently excavated one -small 
mound and to surprise a model of Somesvara temple, chiselled 
on a single rock has been exposed. In its front, one pillared 
mukhbasala square in plan and with flat-roof stands. The 
inscription of Gaganasiva,3® is found in this temple, which was 
built by him and he has been described as an immigrant from 
the glorious Uttara-Terambagriba. Gaganasiva and the Someés- 
vara temple may be placed in the second balf of the 9th century 
A.D.3” D.R. Das® is in favour of dating this temple not earlier 
than 1000 A.D. i 

A rock piece of about twenty feet in height called JogeSwar 
temple is situated at a distance of hundred feet to the back of 
Somesvara temple. The presiding deity is chiselled and is facing 
south, on solid rock. Siva is seen in terrible aspect in high 
austerity, starved, bones and chest ribs visible, wearing a neck- 
lace and girdle of skulls seated over a corpse and holding a 
knife by right hand and touching the lips by the left hand. 
Trisila and Damaru are also found, wraped by the left hand. It 
seems, there was pillared Mandapa in front of the deity but it 
is in ruin. 

Liyahbari-mandir, which is a Khbakhara temple stands to the 
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left of the SomeSvara temple. Kenduvalli temple stands in: 
front of SomeSvara temple and has inscription of 4 lines. Eleven. 
more votive temples stand in front of SomeSvara temple. 

On the two flat rocks, in total 35 votive temples exist at 
present and the circular 64 Yogini temple built probably in 10th 
century A.D. is of importance, as it proves, this centre to be of 
Tantric worship. In front of the circular 64 Yogini temple, one: 
small votive Khakhara shrine is standing. C.L. Fabri3’ thinks. 
it to be of Dravidian style with barrel-vault roofed. It is a wrong 
notion of the scholar, because it is already known that “‘Kosali 
Khakhara temple style,” had already developed in South Kosala. 
The small vo¢ive shrine concerned here is just a miniature of 
Khbakhara temple style 

The most unique specimen of post-Gupta brick structure of 
his site is the Indralath brick temple. It is paficha-ratha in 
plan and has voussoir arch. P.K. Ray*® is of opinion that it is. 
a unique specimen’ of the brick structure of the post-Gupta 
period for its tower. The temple 70’ in height and standing on 
a high plinth, was built on the principles of a square plan. It 
consists of the Vimana and the Jagamohan. The Jagamohan 
43’ in height is proportionately small in size. What P.K. Ray 
regards as Jagamobana is actually not Jagamohana, it is the 
Kumbbha shaped moulding of “kK osali Rekha Temple Style,” 
which is antarala, connecting the sanctum proper and the fallen 
Mandapa. It seems, therefore, that the ‘‘K.osali Rekha Temple: 
Style,” had influenced the Lakshaman temple at Sirpur and 
Indralath temple at Ranipur-Jharial to some extent, as these- 
temples also consist of the Sanctum proper and a Mandepe 
in front, with an antechamber (antarala) connecting the two. 

After Orissa State Archaeology Department” took up con- 
servation of Indralath temple, the terracotta images of Vignu, 
Varaha-Visnu and Nrisingh Visnu have been observed on the 
outer walls of the temple, A beautiful image of terracotta Visnu 

n the northern wall just above the Bandhana. His 
Sa ic broken, while lower right hand rests on a 
upper right hee ee ken from elbow and lower left 
devotee. His left hand is ro ar 
hand holds a Gada. ‘his observation de I dine 
Indralith temple to have been a a ee 
deity of this temple is lost. Late K.N. Mahap 
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“As all the other temples of this place belong to Saivism, it may 
‘be taken as the only solitary Vaispava monument in this centre 
‘of Saivism, which is called the temple of Gopala in the Vimans 
‘Purana,” seems to be correct and may be assigned to circa 9th 
century A.D.44 


(iii) Un-noticed Circular Yogini Temple of old Kalahandi State 

Circular Yogini temples are found at Ranipur-Jharialé 
and in the old Kalahandi State.’ M.P. Dash?” is of opinion 
‘that Temples of Yogini cult are found at two places in Orissa, 
‘namely at Hirapur (near Bhubaneswar) and at Ranipur-Jharial 
‘(Bolangir district). V. Karambelkar# has discussed in his paper 
‘“‘Matsyendranatha and his Yogini Cult,” about a Yogini temple 
.at Suruda, a place in the South Orissa. Curiously enough no 
trace of a third temple was to be found there, which needs fur- 
ther investigation. Subsequently a report by Major General John 
“Campbell has come to our notice which is given below : 

“A personal narrative of thirteen years of service amongst 
the Wild Tribes Khondistan for the suppression of human 
-sacrifice by Major (eneral John Campbell, London 1864.” 


ORISSA 
Kalahandy of Nagpure 


Tooamool hill principality, tributary of Kalahanty. Patna 
:zamundari : Khond Country—vast plains, now but partially 
cultivated yet bearing the marks of former extensive cultivation 
in numerous remains of tanks and rice embankments. At some 
distance from a village called SOORADA remarkable collection 
.of Pagados 120, limit of cut stone without cement and most of 
them are in a state of dilapidation on the largest temple in some 
writing in the Devinagari character, but now illegible. In the 
.centre of this group of Pagados was a circle of two hundred and 
ten feet in circumference, surrounded by a wall of cut stone, 
twelve feet high, with sixty five niches on the inner side con- 
taining sixty figures of Goddess in a variety of attitudes and in 
the centre of circle, placed on a raised platform, sat a remark- 
able figure tolerably carved as were” also others, in stone, 
few of these deities were recognised by my people, though among 
them were two Brahmins. 
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The tradition here is that these temples were built by 
magicians and the guide, who pointed out the way would not 
go,within two miles of them. 

“The description of Major General Campbell who visited this 
area during the year 1864, answers the description of Ranipur- 
Jharial where there is a circular Yogini temple and not less 
than fifty temples in various stages of dilapidation. Moreover 
‘there is a small village named Suruda near the site, on the basis 
‘of which we may conclude that there were only two Yogini 
pithas in Orissa, one at Hirapur and other at Ranipur-Jbarial 
{Suruda). There was no other Yogini pitha at Suruda in the 
Ganjam district and Mr. Karambelkar might have confused 
‘Suruda near Ranipur-Jharial with a place of the same name in 
Ganjam.” 

According to the above mentioned opinion of Mehesh Prasad 
Dash, there are two places of Yogini cult in Orissa. The Orissa 
‘State Museum Authority has not laboured to trace out one 
more Chaunshat Yogini temple lost in the jungles of old 
Kalahandi State. 

In the library of the cultured Ex-Maharaja Pratap Kesari 
Deo of Kalahandi, the author came across a writing of Walter 
Riliot named, ‘““Notice of a Remarkable Hypaethral temple in 
the Hill Tracts of Orissa, with remarks on the identification of 
ancient sites”. The writing was an extract from, ‘The Indian 
Antiquary (A Journal of Oriental Research),”” edited by Jas 
Burgess (Edn. 1878), pp. 19-21, which goes thus : 

“In the month of October 1853 I received a letter from my 
friend Colonel Campbell, C.B.,5° Agent for the suppression of 
human sacrifices and female infanticide in Orissa, who had not 
long before returned to Russel Konda. from his annual tour 
through the Khond Malias, enclosing a very rough sketch of a 
singular temple he had met with some months before, It ex- 
hibits an open circular temple or enclosure of plain cut stone 
exteriorly, the interior of the wall occupied by niches, each 
containing a statue or figure which the Colonel described as 
‘Goddesses’ but of which no exact representation or description 
bad been preserved. In tke centre, fronting the single doorway, 
is a shrine or mandapa covering a slab on which is carved 
relief a sitting figure with the right foot on an elephant, the 
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left on a bullock, but whether Colonel Campbell meant over, 
or actually resting on the animals, I cannot say. The figure 
appeared to have three faces in the right hand a sceptre (?), in 
the left a lotus, but from the imperfection of the sketch it is 
impossible to speak with any certainty on all the minutiae of 
detail. Regarding the niches round the inside of the wall all that 
can be said is that they were ranged side by side and amoun- 
ted to some sixty or seventy in number : of these the Colonel 
wrote, “I am not sure whether there was any ornamental work 
over these figures or whether they were seated or standing.” 

The following is the extract I got from Colonel Campbell’s 
Journal, when I met him at a subsequent “period which 
contains all the information he was able to furnish : 

“(Wantarla), 28th January, 1853. Went to see the temple of 
(...) near Suruda; there and back 22 miles. About 120 temples 
of from fifteen to forty feet high, built on an extensive flat (area 
of) rock, all of cut stone, without cement. (Among them is) a 
circular wall (or enclosure) seventy yards round and twelve feet 
high (also) of cut stone, with sixty-five or Sixty-nine 
niches inside, containing (figures of about) sixty Goddesses and 
in the centre a square open place (or shrine) with a remarkable 
figure tolerably carved, as well all. Many of these figures were 
unknown to my people. There was also a large temple of bricks 
(or brick work constructed) without cement and rapidly 
going to decay as were the stone temples (also many of which 
were) tumbling down. 

“It was a most interesting sight. The tradition is that these 
were built by (a people called) the..., Who were driven out by 
the Khonds. The country has all the appearance of having been 
at one time prosperous and highly cultivated. On the large 
temple there is some writing, (apparently) in the Devanagiri 
character.” The next entry in the Journal is “Saturday, 29th 
January-Tirtalgarh,°! where there is another strange temple.” 

“Although the foregoing description is somewhat loose and 
vague, it indicates unmistakably the existence of remains posses- 
sing no common interest. We must remember that it was the 
result of a hasty visit by an officer engaged in very harassing 
and important duties in an unhealthy country, that no notes 
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were made at the moment on the spot and that the details are 
given from subsEquent recollection. 

“The place is again described in a narrative printed for 
Private circulation in 1861, in terms differing little from the fore= 
going but which enable us to fix the site with more exactness.’* 
Leaving Goderi in the Chinna Kimedi zamindari, to the west 
of Barhampur on the 12th of January, 1853, Colonel Campbell 
marched to Bissam Kataka, in the Jepur zamindari, from which 
he entered the Kalabandi or Kharond zamindari the capital of 
which is Junagarh. North of Kalahand;i is the Patna or Pattana 
zamindari, into which he had passed when he discovered the 
temples on the 28th of January, and from which he then procee- 
ded to (Madanpur), a istrict tributary of Kalahandi. All of 
these places are shown in Walker’s large map of India, pub- 
lished by Allen in 1871, except Bissam Kataka which appears, 
however, in the very defective sheet (as regards the hill tracts) 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 4-inch scale sheet No. 107. 
It may therefore be assumed that the proximate position of the 
ruins is a little to the north of lat. 20° and about long. 83°. 

“One of the most obvious reflections suggested by these 
remains ‘is the indication, they afford of the existence at an 
early period, in tracts now overrun with unhealthy jungle, of a 
hieh state of civilisation, of the origin and decay of which no 
account, nor even reliable tradition, survives. Nor is this a 
singular instance. Colonel Dalton describes the conquest of 
Chutia Nagpur by an invasion of the Kols and Hos, people 
living under a republican confederation of tribes like the Kurum- 
bars of Southern India, at a period so distant that it is impossi- 
ble to assign even an approximate date but probably more 
2000 years ago. According to their own tradition, they displace: 
a still earlier race, vaguely called Jains and Bhuyahs 
who appear to have made a considerable advance in the arts; 
for Mr. Vincent Ball, of the Geological Survey, in another paper 
describing the remains of extensive metallurgical operations 

ins of tanks in Singhbhum, found them attribute 
Ne ନ tinct race called Seruks, who had been 
by tradition to an ex ih two tongues (do-jibb), which Col. 
oe A aco shan that the potentate to which it alludes 
ର ର a Nag, ér one of the Serpent race. These and 
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similar tales point to a time when Dayus, Rakshasas, Paisachis- 
monkeys as they are contemptuously designated—were the 
ruling occupants of the land, every trace of whom it is the 
business of the archaeologist to collect and preserve.” 

From the above mentioned writing of Walter Riliot it is well 
known that itis the work of the archaeologist to trace the 
‘Chaunshat Yogini site, lost in the jungle of old Kalahandi 
State. The statement of M.P. Das, as has been stated above 
that there was no Yogini pitha at Suruda in the Ganjam district 
and Mr. Karambelkar might have confused Surada near 
Ranipur-Jharial with a place of the same name in Ganjam is 
not maintainable, as the reference is actually made of the 
Madanpur-Rampur zamindari area of old Kalahand;i State. 

According to Walter Riliot, John Campbell “marched from 
‘Chinna Kimedi zamindari to the west of Berbampore, on 12th 
January, 1853 to Bissam Kataka and on 28th January, he pro- 
ceeded to Madanpur-Rampur zamindari area of old Kalahandi 
State. 

As already mentioned, Jobn Campbell on 28th January, 1853 
speaks of Chaunshat Yogini circular temple and many temples 
in ruin, near Surada in the jungle of Madanpur-Rampir area, 
and proceeded to Titilagarh on 29th January. It is to be noted 
that John Campbell has dated his diary, which he wrote after- 
wards and has recorded the date. Therefore, it can safely be 
said that on 28th January, 1853, Jobn Campbell was in the 
territory of Madanpur-Rampur zamindari of old Kalahandi 
State and on 29th January, 1853, marched to Titilagarh, situated 
in the old Patna State. Hence, it cannot be possible for John 
Campbell to have confused Surada near, Ranipur-Jharial as he 
has noted different dates. 

The jungles of Madanpur-Rampur zamindari of old Kala- 
handi State are not yet surveyed archaeologically. Even late 
Paramananda Acharya® has mentioned nothing of Madanpurt 
Rampur ex-zamindari area of old Kalahandi State in his, 
“Studies in Orissan History, Archaeology and Archives.” 

In recent years P. K. Deo has been informed about some 
loose sculptures and one huge Buddha sculpture near the Rahul 
river valley, near its course, near the Boud-Phulbani district 
border. At a little distance, upstream of the confluence of 
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Rahul and Budha rivers in the Madanpur-Rampur ex-zamindari 
area is situated Sankush site where some sculpture are existing.54 


Many loose sculptures are shifted and found fixed in many 
modern temples of both Phulbani and Kalahandi districts, round 
about Madanpur-Rampur area. So, it seemS that thorough 
archaeological survey and field work including excavations 
should be carried out in Madanpur-Rampur area to discover 


the un-noticed circular 64 Yogini temple of old Kalahandi 
State, in future. 


{iv) Mohangiri, Belkhandi, Patnagarh and other ruins 

Mobangiri village is near a hill stream called Kali Ganga. A 
dilapidated Siva temple stands on the bank of the stream. This 
broken Siva temple?’ is a noteworthy monument of this area. 
It belongs to the Parasurameswar type of temples at Bhubanes- 
war and is similar to the twin temples at Gandharadi of Boudh 
state on the bank of the Mahanadi. The place Mohangiri seems. 
to have strategic importance in those days of yore as it was 
situated on the highway passing from Kalinga (Ganjam side) to 
Kosala (Kalabhandi-Patna side) and this temple was erected to_ 
serve the purpose of a guide as well as a place of worship to 
the travellers passing on this way. The broken Siva temple 
at Deypur in the Thuamul-Rampur area with a very old inscrip- 
tion written in post-Gupta characters also belongs to a period 
when the power and influence of the SOmavams$i Kings was 
beginning to spread in this area. The ruins of temples at Topi- 
gaon (Biswanathpur) in the ex-Lanjigarh zamindari and at San- 
kosh and Rampur in the Madanpur-Rampur ex-zamindari most 
probably belong to the period of rule of these SOmavamS$is. 

Ruins of old temples are found at Maraguda valley, Bhulia 
Sikua, Dharnimal, Rajna, Dadpur, Deldi and Amathgarh sites, 
_  Belkhandi’® was identified as Rajpadar by J.D. Beglar, when 
he visited the site situated at the confluence of the Tel 
and Utei rivers in 1874-75 and 1875-76. The ruin of a large 
brick temple which in its original state included a large sanctum, 
a vestibule, a mahamandapa of large size, a mandapa and an 
erdha-mandapa or portico is of interest. In 1946, Kalahandi 
Darbar administration undertook excavation at the site, which 
brought to light the lower part of a temple consesrated to God- 
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dess Chandi and the beautiful images of Saptamatruka (sever 
Mother-Goddesses). 

At Patnagarh,®? close to the temples of Someswara and Pata- 
neswari there is a raised platform with a flight of steps. The 
first step contains the fragment of an inscription which reveals 
that King Someswara donated a village called Ghasrani in Patna 
Dandapata for perpetual supply of flower garland probably for 
Sometswara Siva. King Someswara was very likely the Telugu 
Choda Someswara II who ruled towards the close of the 
11th century A.D. Someswara temple can be attributed to circa 
11th century A.D. 


(v) Narasitihanatha Temple was constructed by Bréhmadeva 

The Orissa State Archaeology Department has done clearance 
of the lime plaster of Narasimhanatha temple situated in Paik- 
mal village area and the original structure is visible. In body 
decoration and in all aspects, the temple of Narasimhanatha is. 
more like the Lingaraja temple of Bhubaneswar. The temple 
is a paficharatha rekha deul. 

The Mandapa in front of the temple has carved dooijambs 
and the four supporting pillars are of reddish-brown sand stone: 
with mannerist art. There is an inscription in proto-Oriya script. 
on a black stone slab, fitted to the southern wall of the Man- 
dapa. The date of this inscriprion is 14th March, 1413 A.D. 
and is assigned to the Chauhan Raja Vaijal Dev of Patna.’® 
C. L. Febri®?’ was unable to assign such a late date and expres- 
sed that no one, anywhere in India, carved doorjambs or 
pillars like those in the 15th century. .Style and craftsman- 
ship, shape and decoration belong to a much earlier period. 
This much of archaeological observation and work shows that 
the Mandapa is a modern work while the main temple is a. 
older construction in style and shape, than the date observed ins 
the inscription. 

In 1976, seven silver coins of Husan Ganga® (dated 1357 
A.D.) of Bahamani Kingdom have been found near Narasim- 
hanatha temple. This discovery of silver coins of Sultan period®! 
at Narasimhanatha, proves that this site was a centre of pilgr?- 
mage from far and near in medieval pefiod. This clearly proves 
that this temptie attracted pilgrims much before Vaijala Deva, 
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the Chauhan King of the inscription and the architecture of the 
temple itself proves it, to be an older construction. 

In 1904 D. R. Bhandarkar®® had discovered one statue at 
Narasimhanatha site, which is fixed at the left of the main 
eastern entrance door of the temple. The statue is in standing 
pose with folded hands (Padma mudra) and on sides; two 
Chaura female bearers are standing. In total thereby, four 
Chaura female bearers are found. So, it shows the statue to be 
of some individual of importance, who is not wearing a crown. 
In 1964, N. K. Sahu®® has discovered a Horse Rider statue 
from the sam8 site. Both of these statues are identified to be of 
Vaijal Dev, because of insufficient research, As the temple is 
an older construction, these two statues cannot be identified as 
Vaijal Dev. So, the problem is to identify the statues. 

The practice of erecting one’s statue in the site, when any 
King, Queen, royal relatives and officers used to construct a 
temple was custom, prevalent among the Kalachuris of Ratna- 
pur. in 1973, the author has discovered two sculptures at the 
right bank of Udanti river in Dumer-Babal site. One sculpture 
is a Hero Stone, holding a schield on the spread out left hand 
in front, while the right hand holds a sword and a head wear 
is seen. This sculpture has one inscription, which shows the 
‘development of Oriya script from Pin-headed Brahmi script. 
The other is a Horse Rider sculpture, which is similar with the 
Horse Rider sculpture, discovered by N. K. Sahu in 1964. Both 
the Horse Rider sculptures discovered by N.K. Sahu and the 
author are the same and are Sati stones, while the sculptures 
discovered by D. R. Bhandarkar at Narasimhapatha and the 
author at Dumer-Bahal are not Sati stones, but show that both 
-of them are the same individual, who constructed the temple at 
Narasimhanatha and the fallen temple at Dumer-Babhal site. 

In 1979, in one of the Archaeological Survey tour, the author 
came across a giant size sculpture, at Narayanpur site, of 
Raipur district. The famous Mahadeb temple of Narayanpur 
i3 standing on the right bank of the Mabhanadi and by the left 
of this huge temple one smaller temple of Vispu is found. Jn 
between the Mabadeb temple and Mahdanadi, the giant size 
sculpture of the builder of the Mahadeb temple is found. 
all surprise of the author it was a giant size sculpture of the 
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‘type of smaller Hero sculpture found at Dumer-Bahal site, now 
preserved at Khbariar Branch Museum. So,it can be definitely 
said that the builder of Narasimhanatha temple ruins of Dumer- 
Bahal and Narayanpur temple was the same man. 

From the Ratanpur stone inscription of Prthvidéva I 
which is of Brahmadéva, a feudatory prince of Prthvidéva II, 
of the Kalachuri dynasty of Ratanpur, it is known that Brah- 
madéva was a feudatory chief of Talahari-mandala of Kala- 
.churi’s Ratanpur empire. The only point of historical interest 
mentioned in the extent portion is that he ,(Brabmadéva) obtai- 
ned a victory over Jatesvara who is evidently ideatical with the 
homonymous son of Anantavarman Chodaganga. Because of 
this victory, Brahmadéva celebrated by constructing many 
temples and one of the temple, then built was a temple of 
Dhirjati (modern Mahadev) at Narayanapura (modern Nara- 
yanpur). So, it can definitely be said that Brahmadéva, the 
feudatory prince of Talahari-mandala and constructed the 
Narayanpur temple, the temple at Dumer-Babal which is in 
ruin now and the Narasimhanatha temple. 

The Narayanpur temple.is built in full Kalachuri style of 
temple architecture, with snake-hood like projections on the 
Gandi and is a paficha-ratha temple, while the Narasimhbanatha 
temple is a paficharatha temple built in full-fledge Kalinga style 
of temple architecture. -It seems Brahmadéva utilised the Kalinga 
artisans who were captured in the war with Ganga King Jatés- 
vara of Kalinga, to build the Narasirmhanatha temple and 
therefore, a Kalinga style of temple architecture stood up, 
datable to 12th century A.D. 


[;°¢ 


(vi) Bhubaneswar Temple on the embankment of 

Tirbandha tank at Khariar 

The Bhubaneswar temple is about 35 feet in height and is 
built in the characteristic of the Mahadeb temple of Narayan- 
pur, situated on the right bank of Mabanadi, in between Sirpur 
and Sabarinarayan sites. The NAarayanpur temple®”? is recorded 
as a Kalachuri construction and many” sculptures are fitted on 
its Gandi. A.gaint sized Kalachuri Hero sculpture is found 
there. He seems to be the builder of the temple, identified with 
Brahmadéva, the feudatory chief of Talabhari mandala.® The 
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_ Usual head wear of it is seen and stands with legs apart, holding 
“a shield by the left hand and a sword by the right hand. Such 
a sculpture with inscription, which shows the development of 
Oriya script from pin headed Brahmi script was discovered by 
the author from Dumer-Behal sites and is preserved at Khariar 
Branch Museum, at present. The peculiarity of the Kalachuri 
construction at Narayanpur is this that a snake hood like pro- 
jection comes out on each side of the Gandi. 

The Bhubaneswar temple of Khariar is plain in construction, 
but has the usual Kalachuri influence of snake hood like pro- 
jection, on each side of the Gandi. Its pillared mandapa in front 
has collapsed and in its place a modern construction is standing. 
The sculptures of the fallen mandapa speak of the sculptural 
art and the most rare piece is a six headed Kartikeya sitting on 
a peacock. ଞଞ 

Three Sati stones are situated near it. In all these three, the 
arches are the same. On the first Sati stone, the Kalachuri Hero 
with jatamukuta is sitting on padmasana with folded hands 
(padma mudra) and on each side three females are seen. So, 
in total six females. On the second Sati stone the Kalachurt 
Hero is attended by two females on either side and on the third 
Sati stone, the Hero is accompanied with one female on either 
side. So, it seems that twelve females committed Sati, at this 
site, when the unidentified Kalachuri Hero fell white fighting with 
the Ganga army. This observation shows that Brahmadéva 
constructed this temple in memory of a colleague or associate, 
who fell during the war, with the Ganga army. 


(vii) The Jagannath Temple of Komna | 
The Jagannath temple of Komna is a brick structure, built 
of large sized bricks, and is triratha in plan. The-temple rises from 
the ground. It is a Rekha deul and its bada is divided into four 
sections ; the pabhaga, the tala jangha, the upar jangha and 
anda. The Gandi has two pagas and they are Kanika paga an 
Raha paga. The Raha paga has separate projection at the top. 
The corners have sharp edges with eight angle Cou 
in each corner. The pagas do not end at the end of the 
and continue to touch the amalaka-sila, which has a small Bel 
This temple has triple amalakas. Therefore, the mastaka wit 
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triple amalakas and continuation of the pagas beyond the top 
of the Gandi of this temple are characteristics found in the 
temple architectures of the Kalachuris of Ratanpur, at Sabari- 
nirayan, Narayanpur and elsewhere. The Kalasa and dhvaja 
are also seen. 

The temple is covered with lime plaster, which seems to be 
a later addition. The temple seems to have been a Siva temple 
at first and was converted into Jagannath temple by some un- 
known fanatic, as traces of Siva-sakti with the drainage system 
to the left are still visible. 


(viii) Kosaleswar temple at Baidyanath and Kapileswar Temple at 

Charda 

The KOsaleswar temple consisted of the bada deula and 
a mukhasala. The main temple or the bada deula has disappear- 
ed since long and the mukhasala with its pillars and well carved 
sculptures exists. The small space between the jagamohana 
(mukha¢ala) and the fallen main structures indicates the” exis- 
tence of an antechamber (antarala), which is first traced in the 
Kosali Rekha style of temples. Among the figures in the nor- 
thern balcony a male figure is sitting outstretching his legs to 
form a lap to make his child sit comfortably and two female 
figures are seen on the sides of the male figures. 

The style of having females on the sides developed in the 
Kalachuri sculptures. During the Kalachuri period, many tem- 
ples were built. In some temples, inscriptions are found and in 
others there are no inscriptions. Therefore, it becomes difficult 
to know about their construction. In 1977, excavation was 
carried out by Madhya Pradesh State Archaeology Department 
at Ghatiari Gram-Birkha (in ex-state Gandai Panderiya area) 
now in Rajnandgaon district and sculpture of a Kalachuri King 
seated with folded hands (padma mudra) and two queens sitting 
on the left and rigbt thigh’s laps and a Kalachuri King with a 
queen seating on the Jap with folded hands (padma mudra) 
were found. This shows that the Kalachuri sculptures depict 
the Kings like the Uma-Maheswara and LAxmi Narayan sculpture 
thereby showing the divinity of the Kalachuri Kings. The 
album of this excavation is maintained at the Mahanta Ghasi 
Das Museum at Raipur. 
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n D.R. Das® observes that from what remains, the images 
appear to closely resemble the river Goddesses found at Kharod 
(Bilaspur district, Madhya Pradesh) and Pujaripali (Raigarh 
district, Madhya Pradesh), both situated in what was known in 
ancient times as (Daksina) Ko8ala. 

From the Kharod stone inscription of Ratandéva III" (1175- 
1200 A.D.), it is known that Gangadhara, the Chief Minister of 
Ratandéva III reconstructed the Mandapa of the temple of 
‘Siva, to which the stone bearing the present inscription is affixed. 
So, it is definite “that the sculptural art which now exists at 
Kharod are Kalachuri arts. Because of this reason, it can safely 
be said that KO6salesvara temple at Baidyanath is a Kalachuri 
Structure, probably built by Jagaddéva, while he was engaged 
in the east, before he became the King of Ratanpur (A.D. 1170). 

The KapileSvara temple at Charda is of paficaratha plan, 
with a pillared mandapa. The mandapa had fallen and a new 
construction during Chauhan period has been made. The 

‘existence of antarala, connecting the temple with the pillared 
mukhaSsala or mandapa, proves the architecture to have connec- 
tion with the early KO8ali Rekha style of temple architecture. 
The sculptures and the pillars are well carved like the sculp- 
tures of Kosalesvara temple of Baidyanath and Kharod, and like 
the pillars at Kosalesvara temple, Narasimhanatha temple, 
-ornamental pillras at Malhar” and the repaired work of the 
Mandapa of Rajivalochana temple at Rajim.”® These similarities 
‘with Kalachuri strictures and art, prove both the KOSalesvara 
temple and Kapilesvara temple to be Kalachuri structures, which 
‘seem to have been built by Jagaddéva in 12th century A.D. 

The plan of the Nilakbanteswar temple at Dadpur shows 
that it was influenced by the plan of two squares placed diago- 
nally and intersecting each other at angles of 45 degrees.. This 
temple is a stone structure and seems to be built in 13th century 
A.D. Few deserted temples at Kumuda, Sinni, Udayapur and 
‘Ghodare are located near about the town of Titilagarh and 
«each of them consist of a single cell of plain and rough work- 
manship. It is difficult to determine their dates but they may 
be roughly assigned to the pre-Chauban period 73 

The temples of western Orissa are of “Kosali style of 
temple architecture”. It is a misnomer to name them as sub- 
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style of the temples of Orissa. Because of political connection: 
with the coastal belt, few temples of Kalinga style sprang up.: 
It is observed that the Kosala style of Rekha temple bas: 
influenced the development of paficharatha temple plans. 
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CHAPTER 9 


CONCLUSION 


THE HISTORICAL LITERATURES and materials uncovered So far, 
help in giving an orderly account of the Cultural Profile of 
South Kéf$ala (eastern part) (From the Early period till the Rise 
of the Nagas and the Chauhans in 14th century A.D.). 

An unpublished manuscript “‘KosSsala-khanda,” has been 
dealt, as it helps in giving the Traditional Origin of South. 
Kosala, which comprised the modern western Orissa territory. 
In modern period, South Kosala was named Mabhbakosala. It 
has been ascertained that Mabhakosala, as a name given to 
South KoO6S$ala, is misnomer. 

From early period there was Brahmin penetration from 
North India and this area developed its own culture within its. 
forest retreats and the sylvan milieu. From the Mahabharata 
war period, there is possibility of the Chedis to have ruled this. 
region. It has been proved that Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, as mentioned 
by Hiuen-Tsiang cannot be located at western Orissa. | 

It has been proved that the Parvatdvarakas were ruling 
with headquarter, at the Udanti river valley and with the rise 
of the Sarabhapuriyas, they shifted to the east of Tel river valley. 
Maraguda valley has been proved to have been Sarabbapura. 
Mahendraditya and Kramaditya are claimed to be Sarabhapuriya 
a g the long rule of the Panduvaméis, who later called 
themselves SOmavamfis, there was cultural knit in their vast 
empire. Because of alround development, religious synthesis,. 
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‘development of trade and merchandise and development of a 
‘Local style of temple architecture named as, “Kosali style of 
Temple Architecture” were made. Their period was prosperous. 
‘Construction of huge temples seems to have drained the Stste , 
Treasury. With the coming of the Tantra period, the flourishing 
State must have got stagnant in all activities, Divinisation of 
Kingship developed and as Tantra is an erotic cult, the morality 
of the people must have been very low then. Cultural flow 
from Upper Mahéanadi valley to the coastal belt has been dealt. 
Feudatory chiefs existed during the SOmavamsi period. Extreme 
.decentralisation in feudal hierarchy seems to have weaken the 
later SO6mavams$i Kings. ® 

The Kalachuri antiquities of western Orissa weze neglected 
‘so far. Their identification has been done. The Chbhindaka 
Nagas ascended at Kalahandi. It has been proved that the 
-direct descendants of the Chauhans of Sapadalaksa now survive 
at western Orissa. Samaleswari, the tutelary Goddess of the 
Chauhans of western Orissa, had been mis-understood. There- 
fore the true identification of Samaleswari has been done. 

It has been observed that different religious faiths -like 
Jainism, Buddhism, Vaishnavism, Saivism, Saktism, Tantricism 
and Sahajayana survived in western Orissa with toleration and 
synchronisation. 

Local style of Temple Architecture named “‘Kosali Style of 
Temple Architecture,” developed and it influenced the architec- 
tural development of temples in all directions. Beautifully 
-carved pillars, supporting the Mandapas in front of the temples 
were particularly Kalachuri constructions. Rajim stone inscrip- 
tion of Prithvidéva II! proves that the Kalachuris had repaired 
-or rebuilt the Temple of Rama (Rajivalochana). The pillars of 
the Mandapa of Rajivalochana temple, the pillars of the Man- 
‘dapa of LakhaneSvara temple at Kharod,? pillared Mandapa of 
Mahadev temple at Narayanpur, the pillars of the Mandapa of 
Narasimhanatha temple,? the pillars of the Mandapa of the 
Kosalesvara temple at Baidyanath® and the pillars of the 
Mandapa of the Kapilesvara temple at Charda® are Kalachuri 
Constructions. 

It is not maintained that this study. has fulfilled all the 
Jacunae of the History and Culture of South Kosala (eastern 
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part). It may have filled up some missing links and problems, 
‘Dut it is certain that this work does advancement of historical 
knowledge. More field works, archaeological discoveries and 
their research should be always welcomed in future, to build up 
‘comprehensive Cultural History. 
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APPENDIX A 


TRADITIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF 
KOSALA STATE IN SOUTHERN INDIA 


There is no record before the dawn of history. The only 
vitiated traditional account can be seen in the Vedas, Upani- 
shads, Epics and Puranas. Most of the accounts have diver- 
gences in different Puranas, which are mythological details and 
pronounced religious bias; but still then their importance 
cannot be ignored. They are the only available records and are 
supposed to represent the summit of human thought, The 
knowledge of the ancient was intuitive, while the other type of 
acquired knowledge are derivative, imitative and repetitive. 
Scientific study of kistory usually consists of archaeological, 
epigraphical and numismatic evidences, but usually they do not 
reach the distant past to which literature and tradition extends. 
The findings of today belong to the topmost layer of earth, 
while the underground relics have undergone submergement for 
ages. Hence the latest findings are only a partial evidence and 
for more details, literature and tradition must be carefully 


searched. 


Dakshina : 
Svayambhuva Mant! is credited for being the first paramount 


Monarch (Samrat) over Farth (Bhagvat 3-22-29).. He married 
Satarupa, who gave birth to three daughters and two sons 
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named Akuti, Devahuti, Prasuti, Priyavrata and Uttanapada. 
Akuti married Prajapati Ruchi, who had through her a son and 
a daughter. The son was Hari, known by the title “yYajushampati’, A 
meaning Lord of the Yajus and the daughter was Dakshina 
{Bhagvat 4-1-4). This Dakshina was nobody but an aspect of 
Bhuti i.e. Lakshmi.! 


Spread of Solar and Lunar Dynasties 

The genealogy from Svayambhuva Manu continued for 
generations, which is not to be discussed now, as this subject is 
not in the discussion of present writing.?® Finally the Mythical 
Hero Vaivasvata Manu is said to be the originator of human 
race. He is called the founder of both Solar and Lunar 
dynasties. Vaivasvata Manu is stated to have been the father of 
a daughter Ila and nine valiant sons.’ The names of these nine 
sons are suggested by Pargiter’ and they. are Ikshvaku, 
Nabhaga, Dhrshta, Saryati, Narishyanta, Pram$a, Nabhéago- 
dishta (or Nabhanedishtha), Karusha and Prshadhra. 

Vaivasvata Manu divided his Kingdom among his sons and 
Ikshvaku being the eldest son and the founder of Solar race, 
‘had his Capital at Ayodhya. His territory extended far and wide 
and he is said to have hundred sons.é Vikuksi, Nimi and 
Dandaka were the most illumined of his sons and they carved 
‘out independent Kingdoms. Vikuksi being the eldest, succeeded 
Ikshvaku to the paternal throne of Ayodhya and Nimi and 
Dandaka were crowned at Videha and Dandakaranya respec- 
tively. Of the remaining, forty nine carried the Solar banner 
‘throughout Uttara, i.e. North India and forty eight ruled over 
the Dakshina region i.e. South India.® 

From the daughter Ila, who married Budhba, the son of Soma 
and grandson of Atri, the Pururavas were born and they were 
the originator of Lunar Race. Ila transformed into a Kimpuru- 
sha, was named Sudyumna and from his sprang the Saudyumnas. 
This Kimpurusha gave birth to three sons and they were Gaya, 
Utkala and Vinitasva. Gaya and Utkala reined respectively at 
territories which were named after them.” Vinitasva governed” 
the territory, west of Utkala,° which came to be known as 
Kosala later. 
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Kosala State 

The epic King Dasaratha, King of Kosala, married 
Kausalya, conspicuously the daughter of the King of ‘another 
Kosala State, indicates the relic of South Koéfsala or Dakshina 
Kosala. The KOSala chapter or K6Sala khanda, an unpublished 
section of a volume and shown in the supplement, bas the 
‘expansion, which asserts thus : 

To the South (Dakshina) of Vindhya, there was a Capital 
named Nagpatan, where once a mighty King named Kosala 
ruled and after him the State came to be known as Kosala 
State. In the successive generation of the same lineage, one 
descendant King was Bbanumant and he was the father of 
Kausalya. Raja Bhanumant bad no male issue and therefore 
‘by giving Kausalva in marriage to Dasaratha, made his son-in- 
law the inberitor. After Raja Bhbanumant, his son-in-law 
Dasaratha succeeded him. Since then, Ayodhya came to be 
known as Uttara {north) KO6Ssala and Nagpatan, Daksbina 
(South) K6sala. During Mababharata period, Bribadvala, the 
King cof Uttara K68Sala fought on bebalf of the Kauravas and 
Nagnajit, the King of Soutb (Dakshina) Kosala fought on behalf 
of the Pandavas. 

In Matsya Purana—chapter 114, Vayu Purana—chapter 45, 
Markandeya Purana—chapter 57, Vamana Purana—chbapter 13 
and Brahmanda Purana—chapter 16, tbe names of Janapadas 
in Vindbyapritha or Vindhya region are found.’ Among the 
Janapadas of Vindhya precipices,the Kosala Janapada (State) 
occurs and has been well identified as KoOSala or Daksbina 
“K6sala (South K6Sata), to be distinguished from the Uttara 
(North) KO8sala, and to comprise the Durg, Raipur, Bilaspur and 
Raigarh districts of Madhya Pradesh and Sambalpur, Bolangir 
and Kalahandi districts of Orissa ® 

_ Janapadas of Vindhyapristha are illustrated well’? and 
there were no two K6$salas in the North.3* To be distinguished, 
among the two Kosala States, they are known as Uttara (North) 
Kosala and Dakshina (South) KO8ala. Pargiter’? believes that 
Rama’s long stay for a period of ten years, gave rise to the 
name of ‘South KOS$ala’ after his original home-land Ko6Sala, 
cannot be accepted, because KOSsala or South Kosala had 
existence before him (Rama). 
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Ramayana states that the two sons of Rama, Kusa and. 
Lava were coronated in their new Capitals, Kusavati and 
Sravasti.!* Kusavati or Kusastbali formed the Capital of South 
Kosala and for further detail, the K6sala Chapter (KO8Sala 
Khanda) should be searched and steps should be taken for its 
publication because the origin of KO$ala or South (Dakshina) 
Kosala State, depends on the literary evidence of this Volume.’ 


Supplement 


ୀମଷ-ଶଫ୍ଏ, ଖୀ 5୪ (୪ 2) ଷ୍କ ଥମ ଖଂ୍ମ ମ୍ମ 
OM HT 2, ଏ ଝାସ 43 ଷ 188 (6) ସ%, ୩୩ ଞଷ, ୩୯୦୪୪, 
ଫୁ 2018, ସୁର ଷ୯୩ । 

ଝସୀମ 118 ୩୮ ଜୋ ନୟ ଥୀ ୩a 


ସୀ ଝମଙ ୩୩୮ ଙ୍କ ସୁଅ ଖୁ ଅସ ନ ଆରମ । 
SO OG NN pe 1181 

ed —“ଲାଷଖ ଞଏଞ ' ମମ ଫଷ ମଁ ଲାଖ ଝ୍୍ୟୀ ୮ {ସସ ସ୍ଷ ପବ 
ଝୁ ମସ ୪ ସହ ୯୪୩ ୪ ଫ୩ ୪ ଫଁ ନ ମୀନ ଖହ୩ଙ 
ସୀ (ନଆ ଖା ମୀମୁବ କନ୍ଧ କି) । ସୀ ଲାଷଏ ୩% ୩ ୦୮୪୮ ୧୮୪୩ 
ଡୁଖୀ ମଞଷ୍ଧ ଓଷ ବ୍ଞ କନ “ଲୀଷ୍"' ମମ ଏ । ଅସ୍ଷ ସମ 3 ଖ୮ ୩୪୩୮ ମୁ 
ଶି ସମି ସକ “କାସ ଖୀ ୪୩ ମଣି ଫା, କ୍ଷ ନସ କଂ ୮୪୩୮୫୩୮ ଅମି 
SG, FLATT F TPB FT FRA, Tora HF ଝା କଂ ମସ 
ଫା, ସୁଆ । ଏଷ କଷି ଙ୍କ ଥୁ ୩୮ gu for TA HY Fleur 
ଖି ଫଁ । ଞ କାହା ୪ କି {ସଗୀମୁ ଝି ଷଷଆ ପଙ ଓମଙ୍କ ଲଝ କ୍ଝି ନ ର 
ଝ୍ଷ ୩୩ ଖୀ ସଂ ଲାଷ ଝୁ ୩୮ ୪୮ ୪୩୯୮୪୩୮  ଝ୍ହ he 
ମସ କା ମୁଁ ସଙୀଆୀ । ଓର ଷଅ ଷ ଖୋ ଓ pp 
ସୀ କାଷ୍ ମସ ଧ {କୀଏ ସୁଖୀ । ଖସ ସ୩୮୯୩ ଷଁ ୪୪୪ ସତ ଝି ନନ କମ୍‌ 
ଏସ ଫଙ କବଗ ସମ ୪ ଷ ଓଫ୯ କଲୀ ୮ ୩ ଖୁସ i 
q୪୪ସ ଖି ଖ୯ ଧା ଫଂଂନଙ ସୀ ଲାଖ ୩୮ ୪ ୮ 1 uh 
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af gf: 
a ଅଙ 
aT 2-aT qT —8 3: 
2-5-73 
aT aries 
NETL, BG. H- 
୩ 
ଷର u faHTT 
୬୮ ମଂ୍ସଙ୍ପ, 
ଖୀସ୍ଏ ଅମ ୩୯୩ । 


HY HETeaT HT ସ୍ମ ୦ Sf % aT ST ATTA BIT TF {HAT 
ଖସ ସ୍ସ ସୁମ ସହ 6 ଝା ଷୋ ମମୀ ଷ ଖ୩୧ ୩୩୦: ସୀ ସା 
ର୍ଫ ଓମ ସମ ୩୩୦: 100 ସା ଝି ଖସ ଫଁ ଣି ସଁ ୩ଫ୩। ୩ 
ହା ସ୪ କୋ ସସ । ୮ ସପ ୪୩୮ ଖୋ ୪ ସଁ ଅଧନ୍ଙ କ ୪ ମୁଁ 
5୩୮୯ ମି । ଷଂସ୍ସ: ସଂ ସୀ ଉଣି ଉାସମଫ୍ୟ ୪ ଓ ଧମସ୍ପୀ ଝୁ ୯ ବଧ 
୨୪ ୩୮୯% ମୁ ୯୮ ଓମ ୨୫୮୩୮ ଅସ୍ତ ମସ ସଁ ୩୩୦୮ ଝୁ । ଖସ: 
ଏଷ ଖ୮୩ କଣି ଷ ଏଆ ନମ ଫ୪ଙ ମମ କି 

ସଂ ୪୩୩୨୦୩ ! 


ସଫା 
ଖୀ ସ୍ଫ 
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The below mentioned revised letters was printed and circula- 
ted in early part of 1980, to President, Vice President, Prime 
Minister, all Centre Ministers, Head of all the departments of 
Govt. of India, Archaeological Survey of India, Governor of 
Orissa, Chief Minister, all Ministers including Deputies and 
Head of all the Departments of Govt. of Orissa State and 
Orissa State Archaeology. 


.SAVE THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS OF 
ା MARAGUDA VALLEY 
ir, 

The Maraguda valley is situated at the north of Suna- 
beda plateau, in the Nawapara sub-division of Kalahandi 
district, Orissa and is surrounded by wall like lofty hill range. 
Nine villages namely : (1) Maraguda, (2) Tikrapara, (3) Gala- 
bandha, (4) Pithapali, (5) Kermeli, (6) Kakermeli, (7) Buerbhbadi, 
(8) Latkanpara and (9) Kochaipara are situated in this valley, 
which form a Panchayat. Maraguda village is the largest village 
and the valley is therefore known after it, as Maraguda valley. 

The river Jonk starts from the Sunabeda plateau and after 
falling into two falls namely Beniadhas fall (80 ft.) and Kharal- 
dhas fall (150 ft.) enters Maraguda valley. As the Jonk river 
flows in the valley, a stream named Gaidhas-nala joins it, near 
the Patora village. In between the Maraguda valley and Patora 
village is situated the Jhalap village, famous for its ruins and 
dilapidated temple site. 

Little below the confluence near Patora village, the Irrigation 
Department of Government of Orissa is going to construct the 


Jonk Dam. 
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With the construction of Jonk Dam, the Jhalap village and 
much of Maraguda valley, which are full of archaeological ruins 
are going to be submerged, because of the water reservoir of 
the Dam. According to the survey report, Maraguda, Tikrapara 
and Pithapali villages are going to be completely put under 
water, while parts of Kermeli, Kakermeli and Latkanpara 
villages are to be submerged. 

The archaeological importance of the Maraguda valley are 
many. The author has already written one research paper 
named, “Archaeological Remains of Sunabeda Plateau,” which 
also includes Maraguda valley and is already published in 
“The Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. XVI, No. 4 to 
Vol. XXII, No. 1. “Even P.K. Deo has written a research paper 
named, “Forgotten forts in Kalahandi District (Part II) Jumla 
” garh-Maraguda Complex,” which is published in “The Orissa 
Historical Research Journal, Vol. XVI, No. 3.” 

The Maraguda valley has continuous traces since Stone age 
to 14th century A.D. with many mounds, which need excava- 
tions. There is a ruin of a ruined planned town, on the right 
bank of Jonk river. Many iconic and nonp-iconic sculptures are 
hewn hither and thither, throughout the valley. 

The discovery of the Clay Seal of Nannadeva, in this valley, 
who was a high official in the administration of the Sarabhba- 
puriya Kings and the situation of the Maraguda valley, in a 
close suburb of Sripur, the later Capital of the Sarabhapuriya 
Kings and the SOmavamsi Kings, has proved the Maraguda 
.valley to have been the famous Capital Sarabhapura of South 
‘K6sala. Nannadeva or his successor probably usurped the 
Capital City of Sarabhapura, which includes the present Mara- 
‘guda valley and established the Somavamsi rule there. There- 
fore the Sarabhapuriya administration shifted the Capital to 
Sripur. 

The sculptures of this valley are heavy to look at and are 
in the style of Central Indian influence. The broken Amalaka- 
sila on some mounds prove’ that the ancient Capital City of 
Sarabhapura had many temple architectures, which might have 
developed in 5th or 6th century A.D., as it was the formation 
‘period of temple styles. : 

In 1975-76, the Orissa State Archaeology had taken up little 
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trial work, at this valley and had excavated two pits. The 
excavated materials were a hand piece holding conch, which 
was probably one hand piece of a Visnu sculpture and a red 
Stone Kartik-eye sculpture. There are few Lingas scattered in 
the valley. This shows that Vaisnavism was prevalent and 
ater Saivism was prevalent in this valley. Trace of Naga .cult 
is found on a beautiful sculpture named “Yogi Sundar.” 

The Naga cult of Sarabhapura (the present Maraguda 
valley) probably shifted to Sripur, with the shifting of the 
‘Capital. The sculpture of Naga cult with five headed hood, 
which is now exhibited at the Laxamana temple of Sripur and 
its similarity, with the Naga cult sculpture of Maraguda valley 
shows that the Naga cult had shifted from Sarabhapura, the 
present Maraguda valley to Sripur, the present Sirpur. This 
view gives more weight to the Jocation of Sarabbapura in the 
modern Maraguda valley. The iconography study of the Naga 
cult images of Maraguda valley and Sripur are highly essential. 

The archaeological importance of the Maraguda valley has 
increased, as the site has recently been proved by some Research 
Scholars of Sambalpur University and by the author to have 
been the famous Sarabhapura Capital of South KO$ala. 

The author has traced one broken sculpture of a Kalachuri 
unidentified King, on the ruined mound of a temple structure, 
on the embankment of Raital Sagar. This shows that the 
Kalachuris had an administrative headquarter at this valley. 
Because of this probably, the Kalachuri Kings had added 
temple construction at this site. 

The horse rider Hero sculpture, which is scattered through- 
-out the Chhattisgarh belt and particularly spotted at Sabarinara- 
yan site, Maraguda site (the horse rider sculpture of this valley 
has been presented to Sambalpur University Museum for pre- 
‘servation by the author), Narasimhanath site and Dumer 
Bahal site by the author, on the right bank of Udanti river, 
has been studied by the author to have been Kalachuri sculp- 
tures. Such horse rider sculptures and Hero sculptures collected 

2nd exhibited at ‘“‘Mahanta Ghasidas Museum”, at Raipur are 
studied to be Gond ,sculptures by the scholars of Madhya 
Pradesh. The collaboration study of such sculptures by the 
author shows ‘the ‘“‘Mahbanta Ghasidas Museum,” Raipur 
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sculptures to be Kalachuri sculptures. The author requests the: 
Raipur Authorities on the study of sculptures of ‘‘Mahanta. 
Ghasidas Museum,” Raipur to change their view. 

Keen study on Maraguda valley shows the site to have: 
been the place of opulence and power. The Capital City Sara- 
bhapura, therefore emphatically, should be searched at Mara- 
guda valley, which had its existence during Kalachuri period. 
also (i.e. 12th-13th century A.D.). 

The Orissa State Archaeology, while excavating had dis- 
covered one Kalachburi coin, which proves the Kalachuri influ-: 
ence in the valley. From the Maraguda valley, one Jain sculp- 
ture was discovered and is now kept in {he store room of the 
newly constructed Jain Temple at Khariar road. Itis a small 
piece of work. Most probably it was a votive stone, which is- 
about ten inches in height. Four Jain images are chiselled on 
four sides with Srivatsa symbol on the chest of all the four side 
images. This piece can be dated to the Kelachuri period, as. 
such huge votive stones of this period are found in Bilaspur and 
Raipur districts of Madhya Pradesh. 

When the Kalachuri power became weak, the valley seems- 
to have occupied by the Chauhan power. Manikgarh mountain 
overlooks the valley and its name seems to have been named 
after Manik Rai, the famous Chauhan, whose memory embla-: 
zonsS the history of Rajasthan. 

The Maraguda valley, therefore, is the silent observer of 
many course of history through ages, till it was abandoned in 
14th century A.D. or thereabout. Many links of history can 
be worked out from the discovery of this naturally protected 
site. Before it is too late, the Orissa State Archaeology and 
Archaeological Survey of India should come forward to do the: 
complete survey, excavations, collections of materials to the- 
near about Museum and photograph taking of all the required. 
sites and discovered antiquities. - 

The works of the Irrigation Department and Archaeology 
Department should be continued simultaneously, so that the- 
archaeology can be saved, before much part of this valuable: 
archaeological site gets submerged with the coming up of Jonk 
‘Dam. ° 

The preliminary canal work of Jonk Dam is going to be: 
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worked out by the Orissa State Irrigation Department. There- 
fore Orissa State Archaeology and Archaeological Survey of 
India should come forward with the archaeological rescue and 
save the Archaeological Remains of Maraguda valley. 


Yours faithfully, 
Khariar, Pin No. 766107 Sd/- 
1980. Jitamitra Prasad Singh Deo, 
President, 


Archaeological Committee Khariar, 
P.O. Khariar, Dist. : Kalahandi, 
Orissa. 
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A study on the gold coins of Mahbendraditya, Kramaditya, 
Prasannamatra and a flat Naga sculpture discovered at Mara- 
guda valley. 

In the month of September 1380, the villagers of Maraguda 
valley discovered eight gold coins. Six of these gold coins were 
deposited at the Treasury of Nawapara sub-division, so that 
finally, they will be removed to the Orissa State Museum, at 
Bhubaneswar. As the author was informed by the villagers, 
the author visited Maraguda valley and was handed two gold 
coins by Sri Bisahuram Yadab and Sri Rup Singh Kaur. 

While earth work was done, at the embankment of Raital 
‘Sagar of this valley, one flat Naga sculpture was found. Rup 
Singh Kaur was kind to hand over it to the author for observa- 
tion and study. 

Five gold coins of the deposited coins are of Sri Mahenda- 
ditya and one gold coin is of Sri Kramaditya, while the two 
gold coins which were handed to the author are of Prasanna- 
matra and are of different sizes. The finding of the gold coins 
belonging to three Kings, together at one site of Maraguda 
valley, strengthens the view, to identify these three Kings to 
have belonged to Sarabhapuriya dynasty and to apprehend the 
location of Sarabhapura at modern Maraguda valley. 

P.L. Gupta! is of the view that towards the east in the 
Chhattisgarh region of Madhya Pradesh and in the adjoining 
areas of Orissa is found a most unusual .type of gold coins. 
The later coins belong to Prasannamatra, Mahendraditya and 
Kramaditya and bear a Garuda without stretched wings. While 
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Prasannamatra is the well known ruler of the Sarabhapuriya 
dynasty, the other two are unknown in his line. Since Mahendra- 
flitya and Kramaditya are the titles of the Gupta emperors. 
Kumara Gupta I and Skandagupta, a section of scholars attri- 
butes the coins to them and takes them as their local issues. 

Prasannamatra coins are well known as recorded before.. 
While publishing the Chanda board gold coins of Mahendra- 
ditya and Prasannamatra, Balchandra Jain,? as already men- 
tioned had emphasised that both these Kings belonged to a. 
local dynasty (of Sarabbapura) of South K68ala. But this view: 
of Jain is not defensible because Jain® changed his view while. 
publishing the fortysix coins of Mahendraditya and three coins. 
of Kramaditya found togetber at Pitaiband village in the 
Raipur district. As the hoard of coins of Mahendraditya and 
Kraméditya were found together at Pitaiband village, Jain 
thought that these are the issues of the Gupta emperors,. 
Kumaragupta I and his son Skandagupta respectively. 

It is well known that Kumdragupta I of Gupta dynasty 
performed an ASvamedha sacrifice and assumed the title 
Mahendraditya.. His son, Skandagupta’s usual title was. 
“Kramaditya”. On some of his silver coins, be bears the more 
famous title of “Vikramaditya”? as well. It may incidentalty be 
noted here that in the Kabaum inscription he is called “Kgtipa- 
satapatih’”’ or “lord of a hundred kings.” 

Gold coins of Mahendraditya bave been published by different 
scholars and it will be better to peep into their discussion. 
V.P. Rode? gives the general description of Mahendraditya coins. 
and is of the opinion that they are round in shape and are 
manufactured from thin sheets of base gold. They are all 
repoussé work and unlike coins of usual type with the device 
and legend embossed on the obverse. The reverse is blank. 
They measure from .78 to .87 inches in diameter and weight 
from 19 to 20.2 grains each. They bear on the obverse inside 
the circle of dots along the edge. Garuda standing on a hori- 
zontal line with wings spread out. To his proper right are the 
arescent Moon and a Chakra encircled by dots and to his proper 
left the Sun symbol end a Sankha. Below the legend are & 
cluster of seven dots and a letter ‘ru’ (2), in one case the letter 


looks ‘U’ or ‘cd’. 
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When Prayag Dayal® published the first coin with Sri 
‘Mahendraditya’ legend, he identified it with a gold token of 
Kumaragupta I, because his name as Mahendraditya appears. 
.on his gold and silver coins. This view, on the identification, 
‘was objected by Ajit Ghosh,° when he gave his observation that 
Kumaragupta, who issued a very large number of gold and 
‘silver coins of various types, should not have issued in addition 
any tokens. Secondly, it is only on the silver coins of bis western 
issue and on bis coins of Valabhi fabric that he is styled 
“Kumaragupta Mahendraditya’, but never simply ‘Mahendra- 
ditya.’” The legend ‘Mahendraditya’ does not occur on his other 
silver coins or on any of his gold issues. Thirdly, tne letter ‘r-u’ 
does not occur on coins of Kumaragupta I, but it is to be found 
on the coins of PrakaSsaditya and Vishnugupta, two later rulers. 
These objections lead him to believe that ‘the plaque must be 
assigned to some later King of the sixth or seventh century A.D. 
who may have taken the title of ‘Mahendraditya’, possibly the 
Kumaragupta of the Bhaitari Seal.2° 

Further V.P. Rode! divides the Mahendraditya coins into 
two series and observes that the earlier once issued by Kumara- 
gupta I—Mahendraditya towards the middle of the 5th century 
for circulation in Dakshina K6O$sala and the latter specimens 
may be taken as the currency of Tivaradéva (the powerful ruler 
of the SOomavamsi dynasty) and his successors about 150 years 
later in the 6th century A.D. A.S. Altekar!® does not agree 
with Rode and says that there is no sufficient evidence to show 
why the coins of Mahendraditya should have been copied by a 
number of Kings of Kosala without even £ change of name. 
Altekar!® was finally of the opinion that the present coins were 
not issued by any Gupta emperor but were the issues of some 
ruler in MabakoSala who had adopted the biruda of Mahendra- 
ditya. Mirashi’* has suggested that Sira, the first King mer 
tioned in the copper plate grant of Bhimasena II,° was a con- 
temporary of Kumaragupta I and may have introduced this 
coinage of his suzerain in his country. Sira might have ob- 
tained the throne with the help of Kumaragupta I and he may ° 
have issued these coins in the name of his Suzerain. He, however, 
caused the first letter of his name ‘sa’ ro be stamped below the 
legend of the Gupta emperor. Because of the occurrence of 
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different letters like ‘da’, ‘pa’ and ‘sa’ on the coins of Mahendra- 
-ditya, Mirashi explains that these coins were issued by 
djfferent Kings of the Stra dynasty, though they have the same 
legend of Mahendraditya.1? 

In 1977, a hoard of thirty repoussé gold coins along with a 
piece of golden chain was found at village Kulia, police station, 
‘Gurur, in the Durg district of Madhya Pradesh. This hoard 
‘Consists of 25 coins of Mahendraditya, three coins of Nala rulers 
‘of Bastar, two of which belong to Bhavadatta and one to Artha- 
pati. Two coins of hitherto unknown rulers Nandanarija and 
Stamba have also been discovered in this hoard. L.S. Nigam! 
regards this Kulia hoard as one of the most important hoards 
Jn the history of repoussé coins because it introduces two new 
rulers, Sri Nandanaraja and Stambha. Nigam!’ concludes by 
saying that the names of two new rulers viz. Sri Nandanaraja 
.and Stambha have been brought to light by this newly discovered 
hoard. None of them is known from available epigraphic or 
literacy sources of this region. Identification of these Kings is 
‘therefore quite a difficult task. It is, however, clear that these 
two rulers were not far from the Nala rulers of Bastar and 
Mabhendraditya. Coins of these Kings are struck in the pattern 
of the rulers of the Nala dynasty of Bastar. It may therefore, 
be, supposed that probably they also belonged to the Nala 
dynasty of Bastar. This is further evidenced by the fact that 
the coins of Bhavadatta and Arthapati of the same dynasty were 
also found in the same hoard. The names of the above two 
Nala Kings are known from epigrapbic records found at 
Kesaribeda,:° Riddbapur®! and Podagarh.?”? Thus there is a 
‘clear gap in the dynastic history of the Nalas. It is possible 
that Nandanaraja and Stambha were ruling after Skandavarman 
and before Prthviraja. Nothing positively can, however, be 
suggested in absence of positive evidence. 

The large quantity of 25 Mahendraditya gold coins found 
at Kulia site, gives more weight to the view that Mahendra- 
ditya coins were of local issue. The titles of “Mahbendraditya” 
and ‘‘Kramaditya’”’ were used by the Gupta Kings no doubt. 
The gold coins of Mabendraditya and Kramaditya are found 
associated with the gold coins of Prasannamatra, at Maraguda 
valley. Out of the five gold coins of Sri Maherndréaditya, dis- 
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covered at Maraguda valley, in four coins below the legend 
are a cluster of seven dots and in a single coin, oné dot is 
found. Below the letter ‘‘he”’ is found the letter ‘“‘ru”(?). Opn 
the single gold coin of Kramaditya, discovered at Maraguda 
valley, the letter ‘‘ru”(?) is found under the legend letter “na”. 

Inside the circle of dots along the edge of these coins, Garuda 
is seen standing with spread out wings, on the right moon with 
a dot is found a Chakra encircled by dots and to the left Sankha. 
is found. Below the central line, the legend of “S13 Mahendra- 
ditya”’ is found in 5 coins, the legend of “Sri Kramaditya” is 
found in a single coin, the legend of “Sp Prasannamadtra”, is. 
found in one coin with 6 dots under ijt and the legend of Sri 
Prasan”’ is found in one small gold coin. The script of these: 
eight gold coins discovered at Maraguda valley has block: 
headed Brahmi letters of Central Indian style. Therefore, they 
seem to be of local issue, are repoussé work and all these variety 
of coins probably belong to the Kings "of Sarabhapuriya 
dynasty. To know their relationship, future discoveries should 
be searched and relied upon. 

The flat Naga sculpture found at Maraguda valley measures 
.J_inches by 3-1/4th inches and the chiselled spake has 5 headed 
hood. This type of sculptural art was a school of art, prevalent 
in South KO8ala. Such pieces are excavated at Sripur site and 
exhibited at Mahanta Ghasidas Museum, Raipur. Such a flat 
Nrusimha sculpture, discovered at the tank of Nilji village of 
Khariar region is exhibited at Khariar Branch Museum. This 
shows the prevalent of the same school of sculptural art, 
throughout eastern South KOfsala. 

The Naga cult facsimile of 5 headed hood snakes of Mara- 
guda valley and Sripur site, gives more weight to the search of 
Sarabbapura at the modern Maraguda valley. Further dis- 
coveries should be always searched for additional information. 
But, at the present stage of discoveries it is quite sufficient to 


Jocate the ancient Sarabhapura, at the modern Maraguda valley 
of western Orissa. 
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Geneological table showing the Successiqps of Patna, 
‘Sambalpur, Sonepur and Khariar Goddess. 


Prithiraj Singh (Prthviraja III of Delhi) 


Hatambar Deo alias Hatta Hammira Deva 


Ramai Deo alias Rama Deva 


Mies Deo 
Bikramadat Deo 
Byjal Deo 

TB aiitieeralhas Deo 
aa Deo 


Heerdenarain Deo 


Mabhaling Deo 
Byjal Deo 
Bachraj Deo 
ନ Deo 
Pratap Deo 
Bhopal Deo: 


! 


Balram Deo 
Heerde Narayan a 
Balbhadar Sahai Deo 


Madhookar Sahai Deo 
& 


} 


| | 
Baleear Singh Deo Madan Gopal of 
of Sambalpur line Sonepur line 
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a Deo 
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Bikram Deo 
Mookoond Deo 
Balram Deo 

Haree Sahai Deo 
ନ Singh Deo 

‘ Chandarsekhar Deo 
Dasreep Singh Deo 
Ramchand Deo 

PD sepa Deo 
Bajiheeradhar Deo 
es Deo 


Ramchandra Deo of 
Patna line 
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Gopal ି Deo 

Ram Sai Deo 

Padman Rai Deo 
Bishnoo Rai Deo 

Gbasi Rai Deo 
Gopinath Deo 

Ram a Deo 
Balbhadar ନ Deo 
Pratap Rudra Singh Deo 
pee Singh 


Soondar Singh Deo 


| 
Krishon Chandar Deo Padman Singh 
(No issue) | 


Brijraj Singh Deo alias 
Brajaraj Singh Deo of 
Khariar line 
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ସଫ ଆ ଶୀ ଙ୍କ ଦସ ଝ୯୮ ବସ “gare fm,” 
ଖୀ ଖୀସ୍ନ ୪ ମଁ ହସ, ଷଙ୍‌ 1907 ! 


tafdaT FT faa 


ନଜଷ ପମ ସର 5୮ ୩୪୮୮୦୩ ଖ୪୯୩୮q୩୩୮୪ ଖୀ, ମଷ ପମ 
ସସ ଷପ ସୀ ଖଏର୍ମୀ ଖସ୍ସନପୀ ୩ ସଖୀ ଝଣ, ମଷ ଷମଫ ୪୮୯୩ ୭ 
ଅମା ୩୮ ଏସ ମଁ ଏନୁଖ ଖୀ ଅa, {ଏ ଷଞଫ ୪୩ 3 fafa 
୪୩URITT TANT Age YF aT Tg A TF 17, fa aaa 
ର୍ଷ ଝି ଏ $୯ ଅରଟ ୧୩୪ ଝି ଷଆ ଏଇgTC ଅଧ ସା 
ଅସମ ଝି ଫମଏ ଷ୍କ ଫ ଝଶା୮ ୩ ୨୯୦ ଥୁ, ଓ ଷଞ୍ଫ ଏ 
ଓ ସୁଝସ ଏବ୍ସ ୩୮ < ଖର ଝର କ୍ଷ ଫଁ । ସ୍ଷ ୩୮୯୨୮ ଖଟ Tf 
ଷ୍ ୪୩୮୮୩ ଖସ କସ ଝି ପୀ ଅସ୍ତ ୩ ୪ ସଙ ଫଁ ୩ୁଁ ଖୀ ଫା ୩ 
ସଞ କି ତୁଙ୍ଧ କଡ {ସସୀଏ୮୨୮ ଧା 3 ଷସତଫ ଷ୧୩ଫ୩୭ ୪୧୪ ୪୩୩ ସଫ 
୩ । ଏମ୍ସ ୮ $୩୩ ଷ ଅସୀପଅ ଓମ ଏଆ ମୁଖୀ ୪ ସମୁ ଓ ୩୩ 
୩୮ ୩୪ fd ga | ୩c ସଂ୧୪ ଓ ଷଫ ୩% ଆ | ଝ୍ଷ 
ଝି ସ୍ଞଞ୍ଞ ସର୍ପ ଏମ, ଓମ, ୩୩୨୯, ୨୧୩ ୩୮ ୩୦୩ ୩୪ ହୁ ନରି । 
ଷି ସମ ୪ ୩ ଖତ ଝରି । ମଁ ଓ ଝି ସର ୮ ଏଙ୍ ଅସୁ ଦସ 
ଝି ନ ଓ ର୍ଷ ଖସ 5 ସଖଷୁ ବଷ ଙ cng smd 
ଷମସଫି {ଆସ ୩୮ ୩ ୪ଙ ୪ଫ6 କମ । ଫି ସୀ କଫ 
ସମଝ ଝା ଖସ ଷଞ୍ଫ୪ ସମାନ ବଷ ଞ ୪ କପ ସି ଖୀ ଫୁ 
ସଷ ଝଆମଫୀଙକ ଅସ ୩ ୩୩ ମି । ° 
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